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CHAPTER   I 

THE   TARPONS  AND   THE   GAR-FISH 

By  G.  A.  Boulenger,  F.R.S.,  V.P.Z.S. 

The  Tarpons  {Elopidai). 

These  fishes  belong  to  the  sub-order  Malacop- 
terygii,  of  which  we  have  given  a  short  definition  in 
dealing  with  the  salmon  family,  and  they  have  often 
been  associated  with  the  herrings  in  zoological  classi- 
fications. But  they  differ  from  the  herrings  in 
several  important  characters,  such  as  the  presence 
of  an  intergular  bone,  situated  between  the  branches 
of  the  lower  jaw,  and  the  very  high  number  of 
branchiostegal  rays  (over  20)  supporting  the  gill- 
membranes,  and  of  rays  in  the  ventral  fins  (10 
to  16),  characters  by  which  they  approach  the 
ganoid  fishes  which  flourished  in  Mesozoic  times. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  evolution  of  fish 
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types,  the  Elopidse  are  a  group  of  particular  interest, 
being  the  survivors  of  a  family  very  richly  repre- 
sented in  Cretaceous  seas,  and  now  reduced  to  two 
genera,  Elops  and  Megalops,  each  with  two  species, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  archaic  Tele- 
ostean  fishes  living. 

The  tarpon  (Megalops),  distinguished  by  very  large 
scales  and  the  prolongation  of  the  last  ray  of  the 
dorsal  fin,  is  represented  by  the  well-known  species, 
M.  atlanticus,  in  the  West  Atlantic,  and  by  M. 
cyprinoidcs  in  the  Indian  Seas.  The  genus  Elops, 
which  differs  in  the  smaller  scales  and  the  normal 
form  of  the  dorsal  fin,  contains  also  two  species, 
one  of  which,  E.  saurus,  is  distributed  over  all  the 
warm  and  tropical  seas,  whilst  the  second,  E.  lacerta, 
is  confined  to  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  entering 
rivers.  The  young,  at  least  those  of  the  Elops, 
undergo  metamorphoses  somewhat  similar  to  those  of 
the  eels ;  they  are  for  a  time  elongate,  band-shaped, 
and  more  or  less  transparent,  after  which  stage  they 
become  gradually  shorter  and  more  compact,  until 
they  assume  the  proportions  of  the  perfect  fish. 

The  Tarpon  (Megalops  atlanticus)  has  much  the 
appearance  of  a  huge  herring.  The  body  is  oblong 
and  compressed,  covered  with  very  large,  thick, 
silvery  smooth  scales,  of  which  there  are  about 
40  in  the  lateral  line;  the  mouth  is  very  large, 
extending  backwards  beyond  the  eye,  and  furnished 
with  minute,  villiform  teeth,  which  also  extend 
on  the  palate  and  on  the  tongue;  the  dorsal  fin 
is  short  and  high,  inserted  behind  the  vertical  of 
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the  ventral  fins,  its  last  ray  much  produced,  longer 
than  the  head;  the  anal  fin  is  longer  and  falcate, 
the  caudal  deeply  forked.  The  fish,  when  alive, 
has  a  very  brilliant  silvery  appearance,  except  on 
the  back,  which  is  green,  and  its  huge  scales, 
over  two  inches  in  diameter,  are  much  prized  by 
visitors  to  Florida  and  for  fancy  work  in  the 
curiosity  shops,  selling,  as  the  late  Professor  Brown 
Goode  tells  us,  for  from  ten  to  twenty-five  cents 
each,  the  price  paid  to  the  fishermen  being  about 
fifty  cents  per  dozen.  The  flesh  is  not  valued.  The 
tarpon  reaches  a  length  of  six  feet  and  a  weight  of 
no  lbs.;1  it  occurs  in  the  Western  Atlantic  and 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  ranging  north  to  Cape  Cod 
and  south  to  Northern  Brazil ;  it  is  rather  abundant 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  it  has  been  taken  as  far  to 
the  eastward  as  the  Bermudas ;  in  pursuit  of  schools 
of  young  fry,  on  which  it  preys  eagerly,  it  ascends 
rivers  quite  a  long  distance,  having  been  reported 
from  several  miles  up  the  rivers  of  the  Gulf  coast. 

The  name  tarpon,  or  tarpund,  by  which  the  fish 
is  known  on  the  coasts  of  Florida  and  Georgia,  is 
probably  of  Indian  origin.  "  Silver-fish  "  is  another 
name  in  use  at  Pensacola,  whilst  at  other  places  it 
is  the  "Grande-Ecaille"  (big-scale),  the  "  Sabalo " 
or  the  "  Savanilla."  In  Georgia  and  Florida,  accord- 
ing to  Brown  Goode,  it  is  commonly  called  the 
"  Jew-fish/'  a  name  also  applied  by  the  fishermen  to 
the  gigantic  sea-perches  of  the  genus  Epinephelus. 

1  Mr.  Turner-Turner,  it  will  be  seen,  gives  it  a  much  more  liberal 
weight.— Ed. 
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The  Bony-Fish  {Elops  saurus)  is  a  more  elongate 
fish,  with  small,  thin,  silvery  scales,  numbering 
about  ioo  in  the  lateral  line;  the  mouth  is  not 
quite  so  large ;  the  dorsal  fin  originates  above  the 
base  of  the  ventrals,  which  are  formed  of  more 
numerous  rays  (15  or  16  instead  of  10),  and  the 
anal  is  shorter  than  the  dorsal. 

Elops  saurus  does  not  exceed  a  length  of  three 
feet.  It  has  a  very  wide  range,  being  found  in 
nearly  all  the  tropical  seas,  extending  northwards 
to  China,  the  Gulf  of  California,  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  even  straying  on  the  Atlantic  coast  to  Long 
Island,  southwards  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It 
is  an  active  fish,  and  its  wild  jumps  when  hooked 
afford  lively  sport  to  the  tarpon-fishers  in  Florida. 
Its  qualities  as  a  game-fish  are  only  beginning  to  be 
appreciated. 

Besides  that  of  bony-fish,  Elops  saurus  is  known 
by  the  vernacular  names  of  "  Ten  Pounder,"  "  John- 
Mariggle,"  "Big-eyed  Herring,"  "Piojo,"  "Liza," 
"  Francesca,"  &c. 

The  "  Bony-Fish  "  should  not  be  confounded  with 
the  "  Bone-Fish "  of  Americans,  better  known  as 
the  "Lady  Fish,"  which  is  also  appreciated  as  a 
game-fish  by  those  who  are  familiar  with  it.  This 
lady-fish  or  bone-fish,  Albula  vulpes,  belongs  to  a 
distinct,  though  closely  related  family,  and  is  easily 
distinguished  from  the  tarpons  by  the  small,  inferior 
mouth,  the  scales  forming  regular  longitudinal 
series,  and  the  dorsal  fin  originating  well  in  advance 
of  the  vertical  of  the  ventral  fins.    Like  Elops  saurus 
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it  grows  to  a  length  of  three  feet.  Its  flesh,  unlike 
that  of  the  latter,  is  highly  appreciated  at  Key 
West. 

The  Gar-Fish  (Be/one) 

The  gar-fish,  with  its  near  allies  the  saury  {Hemi- 
rhamphus)  and  the  flying  fish  (Exocoetus),  which  are 
associated  under  the  family  Scombresocid*,  represents  a 
group  of  Teleosteansof  thesub-order  Percesoces,  named 
Pharyngognathi  on  account  of  the  union  of  the  lower 
pharyngeal  bones,  a  character  which  we  find  repeated 
among  some  perches  and  in  all  the  wrasses.  The 
fins  are  devoid  of  spines,  and  the  ventral  fins  are 
inserted  far  back,  as  in  the  lower  Teleosteans,  but  the 
air-bladder  is  closed,  as  in  the  cods,  perches,  and  other 
types  with  spines  in  the  fins.  The  systematic  position 
of  the  Percesoces,  embracing  the  Scombresocids,  the 
sand-eels  (Atntnodytes\  the  atherines,  the  grey  mullets, 
and  the  climbing  perch  (Anabantid*),  of  India  and 
Africa,  is  indeed  intermediate  between  the  pike  and 
the  perches,  as  the  name  implies,  and  a  graduated 
series  can  be  formed  between  the  two  extremes. 

In  our  gar-fish  (Bclone  vulgaris),  the  body  is  much 
elongate,  feebly  compressed,  covered  with  small,  thin 
scales;  both  jaws  are  prolonged  into  a  long  beak, 
bearing  very  numerous  small,  sharp  teeth ;  the  lower 
beak  terminates  in  a  fleshy  appendage ;  the  top  of 
the  head  is  quite  flat  and  the  eye  perfectly  lateral. 
The  pectoral  fins  are  short  and  pointed,  inserted 
rather  high  up  the  sides;  the  ventral  fins  are  in- 
serted midway  between  them  and  the   caudal  fin, 
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which  is  forked  ;  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  are  opposite 
to  each  other  and  far  back.  The  lateral  line  is 
remarkable  in  being  double,  a  second  one  running 
along  each  side  of  the  belly  in  addition  to  that  of 
the  middle  of  the  side.  When  fresh  the  gar-fish 
is  of  a  beautiful  sea-green  or  bluish-green  above, 
paler,  with  iridescent  hues  on  the  sides,  and  silvery 
white  beneath.  The  bones  are  green,  a  curious 
peculiarity,  which  in  many  localities  causes  prejudice 
against  eating  this  excellent  fish. 

The  changes  which  take  place,  with  growth,  in 
the  shape  of  the  head  are  very  remarkable.  In  the 
young  under  one  inch  the  beak  is  not  yet  developed, 
the  snout  being  quite  obtuse  and  the  lower  jaw  a 
little  longer;  as  the  fish  grows,  the  lower  jaw 
increases  in  length,  whilst  the  upper  remains  short, 
and  such  specimens  in  which  the  lower  jaw  is  several 
times  longer  than  the  upper  resemble  the  saury 
(Hemirhamphus),  as  a  species  of  which  they  have 
been  described. 

Belone  vulgaris,  which  grows  to  a  length  of  three 
feet,  is  widely  distributed  on  the  coasts  of  Europe, 
from  Iceland  and  Scandinavia  to  the  Mediterranean. 
It  often  approaches  the  shores  in  great  bands,  and 
makes  itself  conspicuous  by  its  leaps  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  shooting  out  almost  upright,  as 
represented  in  Mr.  Turner-Turner's  book  on  the 
"  Fishes  of  Florida/'  *      Mr.  J.  T.  Cunningham  has 

1  When  thus  leaping,  the  large  species  of  the  Tropics  are  said  to 
be  a  source  of  danger  to  incautious  fishermen,  their  long,  sharp 
snout  sometimes  piercing  the  naked  bodies  of  the  savages. 
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recently  ascertained  that  the  gar-fish  feeds  to  a 
great  extent  on  the  sand-eel,  and  he  is  of  opinion 
that  the  proper  function  of  the  beak  is  to  penetrate 
the  sand  in  pursuit  of  these  fish,  which,  as  we  all 
know,  burrow  in  the  sand  by  means  of  the  projecting 
lower  jaw.  As  Mr.  Cunningham  observes,  the  beak 
of  the  Belone  is  well  adapted  for  probing  the  sand ; 
the  flexible  tip  of  the  fish's  beak  is  doubtless  a  sensi- 
tive tactile  organ,  while  the  narrow  toothed  upper 
jaw  is  eminently  fitted  for  seizing  and  holding  the 
slippery  and  agile  prey. 

The  gar-fish  goes  by  the  names  of  sea-needle, 
green-bone,  sword-fish,  horn-eel,  and  gerrick,  in 
various  localities. 


CHAPTER   II 

TARPON   AND    OTHER    BIG   FISHES 
OF   FLORIDA 

By  J.  Turner-Turner 

Our  once  well-stocked  rivers  are  rapidly  declining 
both  in  volume  and  fish.  The  former,  in  conse- 
quence of  improved  systems  of  drainage  and  in- 
creased consumption  of  water ;  the  latter,  by  over- 
netting  and  pollution.  Such  as  still  afford  sport  are 
safely  guarded  by  those  whose  ample  fortune  per- 
mits them  to  pay  enormous  rents,  and  be  content 
with  often  small  returns. 

Where,  then,  shall  we  of  humble  means  find 
waters  wherein,  at  moderate  cost,  we  may  success- 
fully cast  a  fly  ?     Shall  we  try  the  once  free  rivers 
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of  Norway?  All  are  taken  up.  The  wilds  of 
Canada?  Here,  too,  all  within  easy  reach  are 
secured.  Iceland  ?  Well,  perhaps.  The  fact  is,  the 
ordinary  individual  must  say  good-bye  to  salmon 
and  trout  fishing,  so  far  as  filling  in  a  holiday  is 
concerned.  An  occasional  never-to-be-forgotten 
day  he  may  yet  enjoy  through  the  generosity  of 
a  friend,  but  for  most  of  us  the  salmon  or  trout 
river  worth  fishing  has  faded  into  the  hazy  past. 
We  must  look  around  for  the  next  best  substitute, 
and  a  by  no  means  mean  one  may  be  found  in 
Florida,  well  within  the  reach  of  the  man  with  a 
couple  of  months*  holiday,  and  as  many  hundreds 
of  pounds  to  spend  on  it.  Not  a  large  price  either 
as  sport  goes,  with  a  month's  thorough  enjoyment, 
with  guaranteed  sport,  and  of  this  one  consolation 
we  may  rest  assured — no  sport  at  all  can  be  guar- 
anteed at  home ;  not  even  for  the  payment  of  a 
thousand  down. 

In  this  respect  a  distinct  advantage  lies  with  the 
humbler  man,  with  his  modest  two  hundred  pounds, 
which  will  carry  him  some  eight  thousand  miles, 
provide  him  with  board  and  lodging,  man  and  boat, 
give  him  an  insight  into  an  unknown  and  wildly 
interesting  country,  and  a  pleasant  healthy  life 
under  a  cloudless  sky  in  a  semi-tropical  climate, 
and  finally  afford  him  at  least  a  month's  undreamed- 
of sport — fishing,  fishing,  always  fishing,  and  what 
is  more,  always  catching  something,  the  only  un- 
certainty being  as  to  what  Mali  hook  on  next,  and 
whether  it  will  measure  fourteen  feet,  or  as  many 
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inches,  or  even  less ;  true  fishing  too,  with  rod  and 
line  finer  than  that  ordinarily  in  use  for  pike. 

Is  this  kind  of  fishing  sport  ?  Why,  certainly  it 
is,  and  if  it  does  not  call  for  the  skill  of  the  salmon 
fisher,  it  fully  compensates  by  bringing  into  action 
other  qualifications  quite  as  exciting  for  the  time 
being ;  and  the  time  being  is  frequently  much  longer 
than  convenient. 

When  we  were  young  a  day's  sport  seemed  too 
short,  but  in  after  life  it  sometimes  proves  too  long. 
Now,  in  Florida,  the  slack  tides  are  all  too  short, 
even  for  old  people,  who,  by  the  way,  are  just  as 
well  able  to  enjoy  themselves,  sitting  comfortably 
in  the  arm-chair  of  a  boat,  as  are  the  more  youthful 
generation.  Florida  welcomes  all  to  her  flat  muddy 
bosom,  and  is  gracious  to  old  and  young  alike, 
providing  ample  sport  for  all.  Away  then  to 
Florida,  the  land  of  orange  groves  and  coons,  pine 
apples  and  crabs,  great  palms  and  little  terrapins, 
orchids  and  pelicans,  aerial  plants  and  alligators, 
bad  water,  moccasin  snakes,  and  the  biggest  rattlers 
in  the  world.  What  a  mixture,  but  the  list  might 
be  greatly  increased,  so  far,  at  any  rate,  as  creepy 
creatures  are  concerned. 

Modern  science  has  brought  the  fishing  grounds 
of  Florida  within  such  convenient  reach  that  a  man 
might  easily  walk  down  Piccadilly  on  the  first  of 
May  and  find  himself  wrestling  with  a  tarpon  on 
the  twelfth. 

On  reaching  New  York,  an  early  call  on  Vom 
Hofe,  the  unrivalled  tackle  maker  of  America,  will 
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place  the  sportsman  in  possession  of  all  he  needs 
for  every  description  of  fishing  or  harpooning,  and 
although  he  will  pay  a  high  price  for  a  good  outfit, 
he  will  not  regret  having  done  so.  English  makers 
do  not  seem  to  realise  the  enormous  strain  their 
tackle  will  be  called  upon  to  resist ;  he,  therefore, 
who  equips  himself  at  home  will  surely  mourn  the 
loss  of  many  heavy  fish,  to  say  nothing  of  broken 
rods,  reels,  lines,  and  hooks. 

Having  placed  himself  unreservedly  in  the  hands 
of  Vom  Hofe,  a  noted  fisherman  himself,  the  sports- 
man, after  paying  his  bill  of  from  ^15  to  ^20,  will 
find  himself  provided  with  no  more  than  he  requires, 
and  with  material  of  such  excellent  quality  and 
workmanship  that  for  a  second  expedition  he  will 
need  only  new  lines  and  hooks.  From  New  York 
tickets  should  be  procured  for  Punta  Gorda  via 
Jacksonville,  and  from  Punta  Gorda  a  steamer  leaves 
daily  for  Useppa  Island,  where,  in  three  hours,  the 
journey  ends.  Useppa  is  a  tiny  island,  so  to  speak, 
in  the  centre  of  the  best  tarpon  ground  of  Florida. 
The  only  habitations  are  a  private  house  and  the 
small,  very  comfortable  hotel,  which  is  run  ex- 
clusively in  the  interests  of  fishermen.  Guides, 
boats,  bait,  and  steam-launches  are  provided  at  a 
cost  not  exceeding  32s.  a  day,  inclusive  of  board 
and  lodging.  The  hotel  is  situated  between  the 
two  celebrated  passes  of  Boca  Grande  and  Captiva, 
which  are  about  six  miles  apart,  and  in  which  all 
the  important  fishing  takes  place.  The  character  of 
the  passes  differs  widely ;  at  Boca  Grande  you  drift 
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through  the  pass,  on  the  slack  of  the  tide,  fishing 
up  and  down  with  some  forty  feet  of  line  out  and 
a  heavy  sinker  in  about  fifty  feet  of  water.  This 
pass  is  only  fishable  during  slack  tide,  and  just 
before  and  after  it.  You  hook  a  much  larger  per- 
centage of  fish  here  for  each  individual  strike ;  but 
for  real  sport  it  does  not  compare  with  Captiva,  a 
much  smaller  pass,  where  you  harl  as  you  would 
loch-fishing,  except  that  you  can  only  manage  one 
rod  at  a  time,  using  no  sinker,  and  with  the  bait 
close  to  the  top  of  the  water,  while  the  guide  rows 
about  in  likely  places.  Captiva  is  much  shallower 
than  Boca  Grande,  and  fishing  lasts  longer — just 
so  long,  in  fact,  as  a  man  is  capable  of  holding  his 
own  against  the  increasing  force  of  the  tide,  and 
even  after  that  the  boat  can  be  anchored  and  the 
bait  trailed  out  behind,  often  with  good  results. 
The  number  of  fish  lost,  however,  is  appalling; 
strike  after  strike  fails  to  hold,  and  when  the  hook 
at  last  seems  well  home,  a  jump  or  so  sends  it  flying 
in  the  air.  It  is  no  unusual  experience  to  lose 
eight  fish  out  of  nine,  for  those  great  herrings  have 
marvellously  bony  mouths,  which  can  be  pene- 
trated by  a  hook  in  a  few  places  only.  Unfortun- 
ately tarpon  fishing  calls  for  little  skill,  but  the 
lack  of  this  is  somewhat  compensated  for  by  luck. 
There  exists  a  far  greater  dependence  upon  luck 
at  Captiva  than  at  Boca  Grande,  and  the  style  of 
fishing  at  the  former  is  more  sporting.  Hence 
those  who  have  tried  both  places  on  good  days 
forsake  Boca  Grande  for  Captiva,   which   is   also 
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more  pleasing  to  look  upon  and  nearer  the 
hotel. 

May  is  the  best  month  for  tarpon  fishing,  although 
good  sport  may  be  obtained  earlier  if  the  weather  is 
warm  enough.  In  June  the  rainy  season  sets  in,  and  it 
becomes  hot,  while  the  fish,  being  heavy  with  spawn, 
play  sluggishly  and  show  poor  sport.  The  novice 
is  nearly  certain  to  be  recommended  to  try  the  old 
original  style  of  still  fishing,  but  he  will  be  well 
advised  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  such  persuasion ;  it 
is  dull  dreary  work,  usually  resulting  in  the  hooking 
of  many  sharks  and  few  tarpon.  Tarpon  run  to 
over  200  lbs.,  but  a  i6olb.  fish  is  a  good  one,  and 
worthy  of  the  taxidermist's  attention  if  a  trophy  is 
desired.  That  very  useful  artist,  the  taxidermist, 
is  migratory  in  Florida,  and  usually  to  be  found  in 
a  tent  somewhere  along  the  shore  not  far  from  the 
fishing  quarters,  in  the  month  of  April. 

Let  us  take  a  bird's-eye  view  of  a  typical  day's 
fishing  at  Captiva  during  the  third  week  in  May,  in 
a  season  when  the  tarpon  have  shown  a  preference  for 
this  pass,  as  all  seasons  are  not  alike  in  this  respect, 
owing  probably  to  the  shifting  of  the  sand-banks  at 
the  mouth  of  the  pass. 

There  are  many  boats  on  to-day  containing  both 
men  and  women,  for  women  have  taken  up  this 
class  of  fishing  with  a  surprising  eagerness,  and 
considering  the  great  tax  it  must  be  upon  their 
strength,  are  wonderfully  successful  in  landing  tar- 
pon. Fishing  has  hardly  commenced  when  some  one 
gets  a  strike ;  up  goes  1 50  lbs,  of  shining  silvery 
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fish,  six  feet  into  the  air.  With  a  vicious  shake  of 
the  head,  away  flies  the  hook  and  down  plunges 
the  tarpon  into  his  natural  element.  The  whole 
pass  seems  alive  with  them  as  they  show  their 
gleaming  sides  or  green  backs  while  sporting  in 
small  schools.  First  one  boat  and  then  another 
gets  a  strike,  but  all  the  fish  shake  themselves  free 
with  a  few  vigorous  jumps.  See,  there  is  a  man 
who,  having  a  heavy  strike,  is  holding  his  fish  with 
such  force  that  it  is  a  marvel  his  rod  can  stand  the 
strain ;  the  line  suddenly  slacks,  and  a  dull  thud  is 
heard  when  the  tarpon  breaks  water  alongside  the 
boat.  He  has  lost  him  ;  but  what  is  amiss  ?  The 
guide  is  pulling  for  the  shore  with  all  his  might, 
while  the  fisherman  is  throwing  water  from  the  boat 
in  a  frantic  manner.  The  boat  seems  to  be  sinking 
fast,  and  doubtless  the  terrified  occupants  have  un- 
comfortable visions  of  hungry  sharks  snatching  big 
bites  of  human  flesh.  The  fact  is  that  that  tarpon 
was  so  scared  at  being  held,  that  in  his  haste  to  jump 
he  failed  to  see  the  boat  and  rammed  his  hard  nose 
clean  through  her.  It  is  a  new  boat  too,  the  pride 
of  its  guide,  but  there  is  now  a  round  hole,  seven 
inches  in  diameter,  in  the  bottom,  and  the  two  dis- 
consolate occupants  stand  gazing  gloomily  as  she 
rests  upon  the  sandy  shore,  knowing  that  for  them 
the  day's  sport  is  ended.  The  others  continue  fish- 
ing as  if  nothing  unusual  had  happened,  for  tarpon 
often  jump  into  boats  when  hooked,  and  a  hundred 
pounds  or  so  of  slippery  fish  charging  you  in  the 
centre  of  the  body  is  no  rarity. 
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There  is  a  man  who  has  at  last  firmly  hooked  his 
fish ;  how  magnificently  it  plays,  dashing  off  with 
eighty  yards  of  line,  suddenly  it  makes  a  great  jump 
and  comes  straight  back  for  the  boat.  "  Pull  like 
mad ! "  cries  the  fisherman  to  his  guide,  as  he  finds 
it  impossible  to  reel  in  quick  enough.  Up  comes 
the  tarpon  ahead  of  the  boat,  but  there  is  no  shaking 
that  hook  out,  and  in  about  twenty  minutes  a  140- 
lb.  fish  lies  stranded  and  kicking  among  the  shells, 
while  the  lucky  fisher  wipes  his  more  than  moist 
brow. 

Every  one  seems  to  be  getting  strikes,  but  only 
occasionally  is  a  fish  landed.  There  goes  a  man  in 
the  distance  who  for  upwards  of  an  hour  has  been 
steadily  moving  out  to  sea ;  he  is  fast  in  a  300-lb. 
jew-fish ;  we  may  expect  to  see  him  back  in  another 
hour  or  more,  towing  what  resembles  a  great  barrel. 

Puff  goes  a  loggerhead  turtle  as  he  rises  close  to  a 
boat  to  take  a  breath  of  fresh  air,  and  then  subsides 
with  a  gurgle.  These  often  get  foul  of  a  hook  and 
are  no  child's  play  to  land.  "  This  ain't  no  sprat," 
cries  an  excited  American  lady  as  she  lies  back  in 
her  chair,  hauling  at  some  unseen  monster. 

There  goes  another  man  out  to  sea,  at  a  fairly 
good  pace  too ;  he  has  a  shark  on,  and  if  it  is  a 
large  one  it  will  occupy  all  his  leisure  time  for  the 
remainder  of  the  day  unless  he  cuts  his  line.  About 
a  score  of  tarpon  have  been  beached  and  the  ladies 
seem  to  be  quite  as  successful  as  the  men. 

Besides  tarpon  many  other  varieties  of  fish  are 
being  caught,  the  most  sporting  of  which  is  the 
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handsome  kingfish,  a  mighty  mackerel  of  40  lbs. 
weight. 

If  a  tarpon  could  put  into  his  first  few  rushes  a 
force  equivalent  to  that  of  the  kingfish,  it  is  more 
than  doubtful  whether  any  man  or  line  could  hold 
him.  What  mighty  leaps  those  kingfish  take  before 
being  hooked  as  they  dash  after  the  beautiful  little 
skipjacks,  which  they  fling  high  into  the  air,  shooting 
up  twenty  feet  themselves  in  sheer  sport. 

But  what  is  this  coming  down  the  centre  of  the 
pass  raising  a  mound  of  water  with  fifteen  feet  of  small 
breakers  in  front  of  it  ?  It  is  one  of  the  giant  rays, 
a  huge  bird-like  fish,  with  great  wing-shaped  fins  20 
feet  across,  and  a  slim  whip-like  tail  6  feet  in  length. 
Surely  few  stranger  fish  than  this  exist,  with  a  mouth 
large  enough  to  swallow  two  men  at  once;  and  great 
fans  on  either  side  of  it  to  conduct  the  tiny  things 
upon  which  it  feeds  to  their  last  resting-place.  But 
oh  for  a  harpoon !  Has  no  one  such  a  thing  ?  Yes, 
there  is  a  man  hastily  reeling  in  his  line;  quickly  he 
makes  all  snug  and  takes  up  his  position  in  the  bow 
of  the  boat  where  his  long  rope  lies  neatly  coiled  all 
ready  for  such  an  emergency. 

A  couple  of  minutes  suffice  to  connect  the  har- 
poon and  shaft,  and  now  the  ever-keen  guide  is 
racing  with  all  his  might  to  catch  up  with  the  ray, 
which,  although  flapping  his  huge  wings  drowsily,  is 
really  progressing  at  a  considerable  pace.  Soon  they 
are  pressing  him  closely,  and  the  man  standing  erect 
in  the  bows  with  harpoon  poised  makes  a  vigorous 
lunge.     The  harpoon  flies  through  the  air,  there  is 
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a  mighty  commotion  as  the  huge  fish  rears  up  and 
descends ;  with  the  rattle  of  a  cable  the  rope  whirls 
over  the  gunwale  and  the  man  eagerly  grasps  it  in  his 
hand,  but  although  protected  by  the  thickest  of 
leather  hedging  gloves,  the  leather  is  burned 
through  in  a  second,  and  the  man  plunges  both 
hands  into  the  sea  for  moisture.  Then  after  a 
second  trial  the  speeding  rope  is  gradually  checked, 
until  the  boat  tears  through  the  water,  while  waves 
break  over  the  bow  as  the  monster,  having  turned, 
makes  through  the  pass  for  the  open  sea.  Most 
of  the  other  fishers  at  last  display  some  interest  in 
another's  difficulties,  all  those  anywhere  near  reeling 
up  in  undisguised  haste  while  endeavouring  to  clear 
the  way.  Away  they  go,  those  two  men  in  a  boat 
with  the  devil  in  harness,  bound  for  no  one  knows 
where  ;  the  last  heard  of  them  is  a  shout  to  send  the 
steamer,  and  gradually  they  become  but  a  speck  on 
the  horizon. 

When  about  four  miles  out  in  the  gulf,  the  fish 
suddenly  alters  his  course  to  due  north,  and  finally 
enters  Boca  Grande  Pass.  Here  are  many  more 
fishers  who  greet  the  apparition  with  jeers  and 
shouts ;  most  beat  a  hasty  retreat,  but  some  of  the 
keener  succeed  in  making  fast  to  the  stern  of  the 
harpooner's  boat,  for  the  pace  is  now  much  reduced. 
Through  Boca  Grande  the  course  is  changed  direct 
for  Captiva,  but  on  the  east  side  of  the  island  which 
had  lately  been  passed  on  the  west ;  hence  they  are 
making  a  complete  circuit  of  an  island  some  six  miles 
in  length,  and  alas  !  the  steamer  which  has  already 
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put  to  sea  to  hunt  for  them  is  being  hunted  itself. 
Back  they  go  into  Captiva  Pass  through  which  a 
strong  tide  is  now  running,  and  out  once  more  into 
the  gulf.  The  strain  of  four  boats,  combined  with 
the  rough  handling  of  the  somewhat  exhausted  har- 
pooner,  has  had  its  effect  upon  the  great  fish,  whose 
efforts  at  escape  become  greatly  reduced,  until  finally 
he  is  lifted  sufficiently  to  enable  the  harpooner  to 
place  a  well-directed  Winchester  bullet  in  the  place 
where  his  brain  should  be.  The  fish  is  now  com- 
pletely hors  de  combat^  so  too  are  the  boats,  for  with 
their  united  efforts  they  cannot  even  move  this  mass 
of  flesh,  which  is  still  drifting  with  them  out  to  sea. 
Anxiously  they  search  for  the  steamer,  but  she  has 
evidently  given  up  the  hunt  and  daylight  is  failing. 
Two  of  the  boats  which  had  hitched  on  have  already 
forsaken  them,  for  the  Gulf  with  its  treacherous 
storms  is  no  place  wherein  to  pass  the  night  in  a 
14-feet  open  boat. 

Reluctantly  the  harpooner  decides  to  cut  adrift, 
for  unaided  by  a  steamer  these  rays  cannot  be 
landed.  Down  sinks  the  great  water-bird  with  a 
severed  line,  to  provide  an  ample  meal  for  ever- 
prowling  sharks,  and  the  three  remaining  boats 
work  wearily  homewards  against  a  heavy  tide.  Such 
sport  as  here  described  may  be  experienced  every 
day  at  this  time  of  year,  but  giant  ray  are  scarce  in 
these  passes  although  plentiful  close  by. 

On  days  when  for  any  reason  tarpon  fishing  is 
abandoned,  much  sport  with  a  fly  rod  may  be  en- 
joyed either  from  boat  or  shore ;  the  latter  is  prefer- 
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able,  for  casting  from  a  small  boat  on  the  sea  is  not 
an  unqualified  success,  although  some  of  the  fly- 
taking  fish,  such  as  the  mackerel  and  its  beautiful 
cousin  the  jackfish,  are  seldom  reached  from  land. 
From  the  shore,  however,  slim,  silvery  ladyfish  can 
be  caught  in  numbers;  they  are  strong  fighters, 
nimble,  and  active,  equalling  any  fish  in  their  jump- 
ing proclivities,  and  well  worthy  of  the  fly-fisher's 
attention.  So,  too,  are  the  so-called  trout,  hand- 
some, spotted  fish,  weighing  eight  or  more  pounds, 
and  hard  fighters  on  fair  tackle  ;  but  unfortunately 
there  is  in  Florida  too  much  pole  fishing  with  wire 
casts  for  true  sport  with  these  game  fish.  Even 
when  not  on  fishing  bent,  to  wander  along  the  shell 
bestrewn  shores  of  the  Florida  Islands  is  no  dull 
occupation.  After  a  storm,  many  queer,  hitherto 
unknown  fish  and  other  objects  of  interest  will 
appeal  to  the  lover  of  Nature  as  they  lie  cast  dead 
or  dying  on  the  beach ;  curious  spotted  eels,  or 
serpents  as  they  are  called,  are  frequent,  with  odd 
crawling  creatures  with  fins,  which  yet  cannot  swim, 
and  little  meddlesome  ghost-crabs  darting  wildly 
hither  and  thither  on  the  tips  of  their  hind  toes, 
the  rest  of  their  uncanny  white  legs  held  high  aloft, 
and  long  movable  eyes  ogling  round  corners. 

In  May  the  turtles  frequent  these  sandy  beaches 
at  night  to  lay  their  eggs,  which  the  little  coons 
come  and  eat.  The  curious  horse-shoe  crabs  pass 
their  honeymoons  half  in  and  half  out  of  the  sea 
where  it  meets  the  shore,  and  the  little  coons  come 
and  eat  them  too.     Portions  of  the  coast  are  in- 
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habited  by  countless  millions  of  fiddler  crabs,  which 
spend  most  of  their  time  in  the  hot  sun  away  from 
water;  the  whole  shore  seethes  with  a  rustling 
sound  as  they  scuttle  away  on  being  disturbed. 
Nothing  on  land  appears  to  care  for  the  taste  of 
these  dry-looking,  gaudy-shelled  little  scavengers; 
but  sheepsheads  and  different  fish  take  them  better 
than  any  other  bait.  These  islands,  of  which  there 
are  many  hundreds,  although  unprepossessing  from 
without,  are  of  great  beauty  and  interest  in  their 
interiors.  There  is  usually  some  sort  of  trail  to  be 
found  along  which  one  may  wander  among  high 
palms,  cacti,  ferns,  and  large  trees  festooned  with 
aerial  plants. 

Few  birds  are  met  with  except  in  the  regular 
rookeries  or  breeding-places,  and  the  ordinary  signs 
of  life  are  restricted  to  gopher  and  tortoise  holes 
and  the  occasional  wide  track  through  the  sand  of 
a  six-foot  rattlesnake.  Now  and  then  a  giant  wood- 
pecker suddenly  leaves  a  tree  trunk,  and  the  call 
of  the  "  Whip-poor- Will "  resounds  along  the 
shore.  All  else  is  silent,  save  when  a  little  blue 
heron,  disturbed  from  some  grassy  swamp,  flaps 
heavily  seawards.  These  islands  would  prove 
charming  places  wherein  to  lazy  away  a  few  hours 
were  it  not  for  the  prickly  pears  and  mosquitoes. 

Long  before  the  existence  of  the  few  remaining  In- 
dians a  tribe  inhabited  these  regions.  Their  weapons 
were  constructed  of  huge  fossil  sharks'  teeth,  seven 
inches  in  length,  and  of  rudely  fashioned  stones, 
which  can  still  be  dug  out  of  the  burial  mounds 
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of  ancient  human  bones.  The  skulls  of  the  first 
residents  are  abnormally  thick,  and  their  bones  large. 
Such  places  can  be  examined  on  days  which  are  too 
stormy  for  fishing ;  thus  never  a  weary  moment 
need  trouble  the  sportsman  in  Florida. 

To  some,  harpooning  is  an  attractive  sport  wherein 
there  is  much  to  learn,  and  which  admits  of  great 
variety  from  saw-fish  to  green  turtles. 

Let  us  follow  an  adept  in  the  art  as  he  starts  out 
for  a  day  with  his  favourite  weapon.  From  the 
moment  of  entering  the  boat,  the  harpooner  takes 
up  a  standing  position  in  the  bow,  always  looking 
into  the  deep  water  or  out  ahead ;  his  guide  rows 
as  though  his  head  were  fixed  on  the  wrong  way, 
for  it  is  ever  turned  to  the  front,  and  with  marvel- 
lous precision  he  locates  a  fish  which  is  sometimes 
unseen  by  the  man  who  stands.  Presently  the  har- 
pooner cries,  "To  the  left,  pull  hard."  Down 
shoots  the  harpoon,  out  flies  the  line,  and  he  is  fast 
in  a  seven-foot  whip  ray.  Away  darts  the  ray,  far 
more  powerful  for  its  size  than  its  relation,  the 
giant  ray ;  for  a  few  moments  it  fairly  taxes  the 
man's  strength,  but  finally  it  is  overcome  and  hauled 
up  on  to  an  oyster-bar,  where  its  remarkable,  slim, 
seven-foot  tail,  no  thicker  than  a  pencil,  is  hacked 
off  as  a  trophy ;  next,  the  curious  grinding  stones 
which  serve  as  teeth  are  extracted  from  its  jaws,  and 
a  splendid  piece  of  beautiful  black  skin,  spotted 
with  white  rings,  is  also  retained  for  future  use. 
These  fish  may  be  seen  in  the  distance  jumping  like 
great  kites  yards  into  the  air,  as  they  throw  off  the 
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too  persistent  suckers  which  cling  to  them.  While 
the  whip  ray  is  being  operated  upon,  several  sharks 
attracted  by  the  blood  have  been  swimming  back- 
wards and  forwards,  their  presence  marked  by  the 
dorsal  fin  above  water. 

Among  them  is  a  17-feet  hammer-head  upon 
which  the  harpooner  has  had  his  eye  for  some 
time,  and  after  which  he  now  proceeds ;  straight 
towards  the  boat  comes  the  hammer-head,  his  huge 
proportions  denoting  an  unusually  fine  specimen, 
but  he  comes  straight  on,  not  noticing  the  boat,  and 
passes  away  astern.  The  harpooner  had  not  dared 
to  strike  him  head  on,  and  lost  his  chance  for  ever. 
Soon  a  common  shark  is  seen  and  successfully  ap- 
proached. The  harpoon  and  part  of  the  shaft  is 
buried  in  his  side,  he  lashes  the  water  with  rage  and 
seizes  the  shaft  between  his  formidable  teeth,  break- 
ing it  short  off ;  he  cuts  the  rope  clean  in  two  at 
the  same  time,  and  escapes  with  a  bran-new  harpoon 
in  his  flesh,  which  probably  causes  him  no  more 
inconvenience  than  would  a  sucker. 

A  fresh  harpoon  is  quickly  fixed,  and  the  hunt 
continues ;  in  half-an-hour  the  man  in  the  bow 
cries,  "look  out,"  and  down  goes  the  harpoon, 
straight  into  the  dark  water  below  the  boat ;  he  has 
seen  as  they  passed  over  it  the  pale  outline  of  a 
sawfish  resting  on  the  bottom,  and  has  struck  it 
fair;  an  up  and  down  shot  being  an  easy  one  in 
.harpooning.  The  guide  pulls  away  hard,  for  he 
guesses  what  the  fish  must  be,  and  desires  to  clear 
off  a  bit  before  it  has  discovered  what  has  struck  it, 
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for  on  finding  itself  thus  interfered  with,  and  seeing 
a  boat  above,  it  is  liable  to  show  fight,  in  which 
case  the  boat  would  come  off  second  best.  The 
sawfish  plays  craftily,  never  running  more  than 
about  fifty  yards,  and  then  pulling  up  suddenly  in 
an  apparent  attempt  to  entice  the  boat  within  reach 
of  his  dangerous  saw,  with  which  in  his  fury  he  is 
prepared  to  slash  around  him  to  the  serious  detri- 
ment of  anything  it  may  encounter.  The  sawfish 
is  sluggish  in  the  extreme,  and  except  when  on  the 
offensive,  can  be  hauled  about  at  leisure.  With 
some  difficulty  standing  room  is  obtained  among 
the  oysters  clustering  among  the  mangrove  suckers 
at  the  margin  of  a  lagoon,  and  here  the  fish  of 
1 5  feet  is  hauled  ashore  and  deprived  of  his  saw. 

An  exciting  chase  after  a  school  of  porpoises  next 
occupies  half-an-hour  of  hard  rowing,  but  after 
plunging  over  an  almost  dry  sandbank  they  finally 
escape  into  deep  water.  Porpoises  are  very  difficult 
to  approach  in  a  small  boat,  and  if  harpooned  in 
deep  water,  could  seldom  be  killed.  In  these  parts, 
however,  the  sea  is  all  shallow,  and  with  the  rope 
once  checked  even  their  enormous  strength  would 
finally  give  out.  So  great  is  their  first  rush  when 
pricked  in  very  shallow  water  that  the  chances  are 
the  entire  coil  of  rope  disappears  before  the  har- 
pooner  can  get  a  hold  on  it ;  and  being  necessarily 
unfastened  at  the  end  it  might  all  be  lost,  con- 
sequently these  animals  are  usually  left  to  sport  in 
peace  on  the  surface  of  the  water  or  to  leap  high  in 
mid-air  as  is  their  custom. 
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While  coasting  up  a  lagoon  the  harpooner  has 
the  luck  to  catch  a  big  tarpon  at  such  an  angle  that 
the  harpoon  enters  beneath  a  scale  and  the  fish  is 
held  fast ;  an  unusual  occurrence,  for  as  a  rule  the 
armour  is  so  strong  as  to  resist  a  square  shot.  As 
soon  as  the  tarpon  feels  the  iron  he  sets  to  work 
with  mighty  jumps  as  though  hooked  on  a  rod,  but 
the  weight  of  rope  quickly  tires  him  out.  Of  sting 
rays,  which  do  not  run  over  200  lbs.,  there  are 
plenty,  but  they  are  too  insignificant  for  notice,  and 
entail  too  much  bother  to  release  from  the  harpoon, 
while  avoiding  their  dangerous  darts,  to  offer  any 
encouragement. 

An  alligator  may  sometimes  be  encountered  upon 
these  expeditions,  but  the  skin-hunters  have  almost 
exterminated  them.  In  1902  one  of  13  feet  was 
secured  by  a  tarpon  fisher,  and  this  was  probably 
the  last  big  one  left  in  the  locality.  There  are  still 
crocodiles  in  the  interior,  but  they  too  are  becoming 
scarce.  The  only  other  reptiles  sought  by  the  har- 
pooner are  turtles ;  of  these  the  loggerhead  is  very 
plentiful,  and  weighs  up  to  two  or  three  hundred 
pounds.  For  taking  turtles,  a  fine  line  and  small 
dart  harpoon  is  used;  the  turtle  must  be  approached 
swiftly  and  silently  from  behind  as  he  lies  basking 
on  the  water.  When  struck  he  is  played  gently  by 
hand  for  twenty  minutes  until  he  is  forced  to  rise 
for  air ;  then  a  second  harpoon  is  thrown,  and  he  is 
secured.  These  loggerheads  are  only  fit  food  for 
the  "  spongers,"  and  the  bastard  turtle  is  not  much 
better,  while  the  green  ones,  as  becomes  things  really 
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good,  are  very  scarce  and  shy,  and  are  only  likely 
to  be  obtained  when  seen  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea. 

There  is  not  a  great  deal  of  bird  life  in  this  por- 
tion of  Florida,  and  what  there  is,  is  being  greatly 
reduced  by  those  ladies  who  cannot  refrain  from 
causing  wanton  slaughter  in  order  to  display  an 
osprey  plume  or  some  such  coveted  treasure  on 
their  hat.  If  the  misery  they  cause  could  but  be 
brought  home  to  them,  even  the  vainest  would 
show  some  pity,  and  possibly  refrain  from  purchase 
ing  trophies  to  obtain  which  a  whole  nestful  of 
little  fledglings  has  been  left  to  starve. 

It  is  quaint  to  see  such  birds  as  pelicans  and  cor- 
morants nesting  in  tree  tops,  supporting  their  great 
webbed  feet  on  tiny  twigs,  but  there  are  no  rocks 
nor  any  place  upon  the  ground  free  from  the  pil- 
fering hands  of  the  racoons;  hence  the  trees  of 
small  islands  from  which  coons  are  absent  are 
chosen,  and  here  large  colonies  of  birds  congregate 
together  for  their  joint  protection. 

Sportsmen  will  be  interested  to  learn  that  the 
nucleus  of  a  society  was  founded  in  May  1903  by 
a  few  leading  tarpon  fishers  at  Useppa  Inn,  having 
for  its  object  a  more  sportsmanlike  method  of 
taking  tarpon  with  rod  and  line. 

Rods  and  lines  are  to  be  considerably  reduced  in 
size,  fish  officially  weighed,  membership  honourably 
earned  by  skill,  and  tarpon  fishing  saved  from  de- 
gradation to  which  clothes-lines  and  punt-poles  are 
rapidly  dragging  it. 
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It  is  indeed  well  that  so  noble  a  fighter  as  the 
tarpon  should  no  longer  be  done  to  death  by  brute 
force.  The  association  is  to  be  congratulated  upon 
its  princely  effort. 
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CHAPTER    III 

THE   MAHSEER   AND   THE   BOLA 

Natural  History  and  Classification. 

By  G.  A.  Boulenge*,  F.R.S.,  V.P.Z.S.,  &c. 

The  carp  family  is  very  richly  represented  in  the 
fresh  watei^  of  India  and  Burma,  but,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  by  genera  totally  different  from  those 
with  which  we  shall  deal  in  Chapter  XIV.  One 
of  these  exceptions  is  offered  by  the  mahseer  and 
its  near  allies,  which  fall  under  the  same  genus 
as  our  common  British  barbel,  Barbus  vulgaris. 
These  fishes  belong,  however,  to  a  distinct  section 
of  the  genus,  characterised  by  two  pairs  of  barbels, 
very  large  scales,  and  a  strong,  bony,  smooth  spine 
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in  the  dorsal  fin,  in  front  of  the  branched  rays ;  a 
section  including  a  great  number  of  closely  allied 
species,  inhabiting  Southern  Asia  and  Africa,  and  of 
which  the  well-known  Bynni  of  the  Nile  may  be 
taken  as  the  type. 

Under  the  name  of  "mahseer"  anglers  usually 
confound  several  species  of  large  Barbus^  which 
agree  in  having  an  elongate  body  covered  with 
large,  hard,  finely  striated  scales,  numbering  from 
twenty-four  to  thirty-five  in  a  longitudinal  series 
(the  lateral  line)  extending  from  above  the  gill- 
cover  to  the  root  of  the  forked  caudal  fin ;  a 
scaleless  head  with  large,  protractile  mouth  and 
well-developed,  sometimes  thick  and  leathery,  lips ; 
two  pairs  of  elongate  barbels  or  feelers,  one  on  the 
side  of  the  snout  above  the  upper  lip,  the  other  at 
the  angle  of  the  mouth  behind  the  lip  ;  the  dorsal 
fin  situated  above  the  ventrals  and  containing  nine 
or  ten  branched  rays  behind  the  bony,  spine-like 
ray;  and  a  short  anal  fin  with  only  five  branched 
rays,  the  last  of  which,  as  in  the  dorsal,  is  cleft  to 
the  base  and  is  sometimes  reckoned  as  two.  As  in 
all  the  members  of  this  family  (Cyprinidse),  the 
mouth  is  toothless,  but  large  teeth,  some  molar- 
like, others  spoon-shaped,  are  present  in  the  throat 
(the  pharyngeal  teeth),  where  they  form  three 
series  on  each  of  the  lower  pharyngeal  bones,  and, 
grinding  against  a  large,  horny  plate  under  the 
occiput,  serve  to  masticate  the  food,  and  especially 
to  crush  hard  objects  such  as  seeds,  shells,  and 
the  carapace  of  crustaceans. 
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The  above  definition  will  suffice  for  the  recognition 
of  a  mahseer,  in  the  wide  or  popular  sense,  among  all 
other  Indian  fishes.  But  closer  attention  to  details 
is  required  for  the  precise  identification  of  the  large 
species  which  cluster  round  this  type,  and  for  this 
purpose  I  would  recommend  the  use  of  the  fol- 
lowing characters,  easy  enough  of  application,  which 
are  best  expressed  in  tabular  arrangement.1  This 
"  key "  is,  however,  quite  provisional,  and  will  be 
much  improved  as  we  gain  a  better  knowledge  of 
this  difficult  group,  the  study  of  which  is  urgently 
recommended  to  naturalists  in  India.  Notwith- 
standing its  excellent  illustrations,  the  great  work 
on  the  Fishes  of  India,  by  the  late  Dr.  F.  Day,  is  an 
unsatisfactory  guide  to  the  discrimination  of  the 
species  of  "mahseer,"  a  subject  which  the  author 
does  not  appear  to  have  grasped. 

A.  Lower  lip  continuous  across  the  chin. 

a.  Twenty-four  to  27  scales  in  the  lateral 
line9  3$  or  4  in  an  oblique  series  between 
the  origin  of  the  dorsal  fin  and  the  lateral 
line,  and  2  or  2|  between  the  lateral  line 
and  the  root  of  the  ventral  fin;  lips 
%  thick,  both  upper  and  lower  often  pro- 
duced into  more  or  less  elongate,  pointed 
lobes.  B.  tnosal. 
b.  Thirty-two  to  35  scales  in  the  lateral  line, 
5  or  5  J  in  an  oblique  series  between  the 
origin  of  the  dorsal  fin  and  the   lateral 

1  For  the  manner  in  which  the  scales  and  fin-rays  must  be 
counted,  cf.  the  figures,  given  below,  of  the  rudd,  p.  124. 
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line,  and  2i  or  3  between  the  lateral 
line  and  the  root  of  the  ventral  fin ; 
lips  moderate,  never  forming  lobes.  B. 
chilinoides. 
B.  Lower  lip  interrupted  on  the  chin;  4  to  5 
scales  in  an  oblique  series  between  the 
origin  of  the  dorsal  fin  and  the  lateral 
line. 

a.  Twenty-eight  to  31  scales  in  the  lateral 
line;  head  more  than  once  and  a  half 
as  long  as  broad.     B.  hexagonolepis. 

b.  Twenty-five  to  29  scales  in  the  lateral 
line ;  head  short,  not  once  and  a  half  as 
long  as  broad.     B.  carnaticus. 

The  mahseer  or  mahaseer  proper,  Barbus  mosal 
(of  which  B.  tor,  B.  putitora,  and  B.  hexastichus  are 
synonyms),  inhabits  nearly  the  whole  of  India  and 
Ceylon,  extending  to  Kashmir,  Sikkim,  and  Assam. 
It  is  the  largest  of  the  barbels,  attaining  a  length 
of  from  3  to  6  feet,  or  even  9  feet,  according 
to  Hamilton  Buchanan,  the  size  depending  much 
on  the  nature  of  the  waters  it  frequents.  In  some 
rivers  mahseer  do  not  run  above  10  or  12  lbs., 
whereas  in  others  they  have  been  taken  weighing 
40,  50,  or  even  as  much  as  74  lbs.  Although  the 
scales  seem  large  enough  on  the  fish,  their  apparent 
size  is  nothing  as  compared  to  what  is  seen  when 
they  are  detached,  for  only  about  one-fourth  of 
their  surface  is  exposed,  the  rest  being  concealed 
under  the  overlapping  parts  of  the  adjacent  scales ; 
an  isolated  scale  of  a  large  mahseer  may  be  fully  as 
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large  as  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  playing  cards 
and  menu  cards  are  made  of  them  in  some  parts  of 
India.  The  extraordinary  development  of  the  lips 
into  long,  pointed  median  lobes,  which  is  a  striking 
feature  in  a  typical  mahseer,  is  not  a  constant 
character,  as  it  reaches  a  greater  degree  in  some 
specimens  than  in  others,  and  may  even  be  absent ; 
it  is  not  a  sexual  peculiarity,  nor  is  it  connected 
with  age.  The  length  of  the  bony  ray  of  the 
dorsal  fin,  as  compared  to  that  of  the  head,  is  also 
variable,  and,  according  to  Day,  it  is  generally 
greater  in  specimens  from  Southern  India.  The 
same  author  points  out  that,  in  the  form  which  he 
distinguishes  as  B.  hexasAchus^  specimens  from  the 
plains  have  the  head  comparatively  longer  than 
those  from  the  hills.  The  colour  varies  much, 
some  specimens  being  golden  with  brown  back, 
others  silvery  with  black  or  greenish  back;  the 
ventral,  anal,  and  caudal  fins  are  yellow  or  reddish. 

Like  our  European  barbels,  the  mahseer  draws 
on  both  the  animal  and  the  vegetable  kingdoms  for 
its  food ;  aquatic  weeds  of  all  sorts,  seeds,  worms, 
crustaceans,  insects,  snails,  and  small  fish  have  been 
found  in  the  stomach;  but  crabs,  snails,  and  fish 
seem  to  be  its  favourite  foods.  Though  never 
leaving  fresh  waters,  the  mahseer  is  more  or  less 
migratory  in  its  habits,  travelling  long  distances  up 
rivers  for  the  sake  of  breeding.  By  depositing  their 
spawn  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  rivers,  which  are 
only  accessible  to  them  during  the  floods,  the  fishes 
secure  for  their  fry  waters  more  suitable  from  their 
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dwindled  dimensions  than  the  deeper  current  of 
the  lower  river,  to  which  the  parents  return  after 
spawning.  As  observed  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Thomas, 
"  before  the  spawn  they  have  deposited  is  hatched, 
they  are  completely  cut  off  by  paucity  of  water 
from  their  fry,  so  that  till  the  commencement 
of  the  same  monsoon  in  the  following  year  they 
cannot  return  to  devour  them." 

Barbus  hexagonolepisy  the  Bokar  or  Booloah  of 
Assam  and  the  larger  rivers  of  the  Himalayas,  is 
said  to  attain  9  feet  in  length,  although  commonly 
not  over  2  feet.  Its  colour  is  a  deep  bluish  grey, 
the  fins  darker. 

Barbus  chilinoides,  the  Chitrahtoo  of  the  Ganges 
and  Assam  and  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas,  grows 
only  to  2£  feet.  Its  colour  is  golden  above,  silvery 
below,  with  black  spots  at  the  base  of  the  scales ; 
the  fins  are  reddish. 

Barbus  carnaticusy  the  Giddi-kaoli  or  Gidpakka,  is 
another  fine  fish,  somewhat  different  in  appearance 
from  its  short,  blunt  head  ;  it  attains  at  least  25  lbs. 
in  weight.  It  is  greenish  brown  above,  becoming 
dull  white  glossed  with  gold  on  the  sides  and  beneath, 
the  fins  greyish.  It  inhabits  the  rivers  along  the 
base  of  the  Nilghiris,  Wynand,  and  South  Canara 
hills,  and  has  been  introduced  into  the  Ootocamund 
Lake. 

The  rivers  of  India  and  Burma  possess  another 
type  of  Cyprinid  fish,  the  Barilius,  which,  though 
owing  to  their  smaller  size  they  have  not  the  im- 
portance of  the  mahseer,  are  yet  very  game  fish, 
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taking  the  fly  well ;  they  have  often  been  compared 
to  trout,  which  they  resemble  in  their  deeply  cleft 
mouth  without  distinct  barbels.  The  dorsal  fin  is 
placed  farther  back  than  in  the  Barbus,  its  base 
corresponding  to  the  space  between  the  ventral  and 
anal  fins.  They  are  elegant  silvery  fishes  with  steel- 
blue  spots  or  vertical  bars  on  the  sides,  and  yellow 
or  orange  fins.  Several  species  occur  in  India,  the 
most  important  being  the  Bola  {Barilius  bola\  called 
Rajah  Mas,  or  "  chief  of  the  fishes,"  in  Assam.  It 
is  found  in  the  North- West  Provinces,  Bengal, 
Assam,  and  also  in  Burma,  attaining  at  least  a  foot 
in  length;  a  specimen  caught  in  Assam  by  Mr. 
Hanney  is  stated  to  have  weighed  5  lbs.  The 
other  species  range  from  5  to  7  inches  in  length. 
All  Barilius  are  exclusively  carnivorous,  feeding  on 
worms,  crustaceans,  insects,  and  small  fishes. 


There  are  many  varieties  offish  in  Indian  waters, 
some  few  good  for  the  table,  but  the  larger  number 
poor  as  compared  with  our  fish  in  Great  Britain. 

Most  of  the  fish  take  ground  bait  only,  and  it  is 
slow  work  fishing  for  them,  though  many  run  very 
heavy.  Only  four  kinds  worth  considering,  at  least 
in  Upper  India,  take  fly  or  artificial  baits.  These 
are  mahseer,  sowlie,  trout,  and  bykri. 

Bykri  are  found  in  a  few  rivers  in  the  plains,  but 
near  the  hills  they  are  game  little  fish,  seldom 
scaling  more  than  a  pound  and  generally  less.  Now 
and  again  they  take  the  fly,  but  as  a  rule  a  small 
spoon  is  the  best  lure. 
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Trout  are  found  in  most  of  the  streams  close  to 
or  in  the  hills ;  they  are  not  large,  as  a  rule  under 
a  pound  in  weight.  They  are  very  pretty  fish,  as 
silvery  as  a  fresh  run  sea-trout,  and  are  very  game, 
fighting  to  the  end.  Unfortunately  they  are  one 
mass  of  forked  bones,  and  it  is  suicidal  work  trying 
to  eat  them. 

Sowlie  are  curious  looking  fish,  marked  like  a  boa 
constrictor ;  they  are  found  in  the  water  at  the  foot 
of  the  hills,  but  never  come  right  up  into  the 
rapid  hill  streams.  They  take  spoon  or  minnow, 
trolling,  but  dead  bait  is  best.  They  are  far  better 
for  the  table  than  mahseer,  but  afford  poor  sport 
on  the  rod,  giving  in  almost  at  once  when  hooked. 

Mahseer  are  the  only  fish  in  Upper  India  that 
give  really  good  sport,  and  the  first  rush  of  a  heavy 
mahseer  when  hooked  is  a  thing  to  be  remembered. 
They  run  up  to  any  weight  under  70  lbs., 
and  take  fly,  spoon,  or  minnow.  So  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  they  are  to  be  found  in  all  streams 
rising  in  the  hills  and  in  them  take  fly  or  spoon 
readily.  In  the  small  streams  they  are  light  except 
in  the  rains,  and  the  larger  the  stream  the  larger 
the  fish. 

When  the  rains  come  on,  usually  about  end  of 
May  or  beginning  of  June,  and  the  rivers  risq,  the 
mahseer  run  very  high  up  the  mountain  streams  in 
great  numbers  and  return  when  the  rain  ceases, 
about  first  week  in  October.  The  very  heavy  fish 
come  straight  down  to  their  old  pools  in  the  big 
rivers,  and  move  about  from  one  pool  to  another 
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as  fancy  leads  them.  On  some  rivers  they  go 
down  into  the  plain,  but  generally  they  keep  fairly 
close  to  the  foot  of  the  hills.  The  medium  and 
small  fish  in  small  rivers  come  down  slowly  and 
gradually  ;  the  mediums  find  their  way  to  the  big 
rivers,  but  the  small  ones,  up  to  4  and  5  lbs., 
remain  in  their  own  little  streams.  The  next 
year  they  move  down  to  the  big  waters  and  their 
places  are  taken  by  younger  brethren. 

The  fishing  for  mahseer  in  the  small  streams  and 
in  big  rivers  respectively  is  carried  on  in  quite 
different  ways.  Nearly  all  the  small  streams  can 
be  fished  from  the  bank  or  with  a  very  little 
wading.  In  the  big  rivers  wading  is  difficult  and 
dangerous  work,  the  streams  are  very  rapid  and 
full  of  big  boulders.  As  a  rule,  a  big  fish  when 
hooked  rushes  straight  down  stream  as  hard  as  he 
can  go ;  it  is  impossible  to  keep  up  with  him  by 
running  over  the  big  boulders.  He  takes  out  all 
your  line  and  then  breaks.  Here  and  there  are 
pools  with  more  or  less  smooth  banks  and  bottoms, 
where  it  is  quite  safe  to  wade  and  land  big  fish, 
but  in  large  rivers  the  only  real  way  of  catching  big 
fish  is  by  fishing  from  surnais  described  later  on. 

Personally,  I  think  fishing  in  the  small  streams 
from  the  banks  between  1st  November  and  1st 
January  is  far  the  nicest  sport.  Many  good  fish 
between  five  pounds  and  twenty  pounds  are  caught, 
and  the  surroundings  are  charming ;  deer  and  game 
of  all  sorts  are  continually  crossing  the  streams, 
and  the  scenery  is  beautiful,  with  a  great  variety  of 
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foliage.  I  always  give  my  coolie  a  rifle  to  carry 
when  fishing,  and  have  got  many  good  stags  as 
they  crossed  the  rivers.  These  small  streams  keep 
in  fair  order  until  near  the  end  of  December,  being 
fed  by  water  percolating  out  of  the  big  hills  which 
are  saturated  during  the  rains. 

I  do  not  think  it  safe  to  fish  streams  in  the  plains 
between  1st  May  and  1st  November.  In  nine  times 
out  of  ten  you  come  back  with  a  bad  attack  of 
fever  and  ague.  Between  those  dates  it  is  quite 
safe  to  fish  the  lakes  and  rivers  high  up  in  the  hills. 
Not  many  can  spare  the  time  for  fishing  distant 
rivers,  and  the  lakes  afford  sport  for  a  few  only ; 
so  for  the  mass  of  people  the  best  time  for  fishing 
is  between  1st  November  and  1st  May. 

I  think  the  best  way  of  giving  an  idea  of  mahseer 
fishing  will  be  to  describe  one  or  two  typical  days* 
sport.  Starting  in  the  morning  from  Detna  we 
reached  our  camping-ground  about  four  in  the 
afternoon ;  the  roads  were  bad  and  jungle  heavy, 
as  no  work  had  been  commenced  since  the  rains 
ceased.  We  soon  pitched  our  tents  and  overhauled 
the  tackle.  I  then  strolled  about  with  my  gun  and 
got  three  black  partridges  and  two  jungle-fowl ;  so 
food  was  secured  for  two  days. 

Up  early  next  morning;  had  tea,  bread  and 
butter,  and  couple  of  eggs,  and  then  started.  I 
carried  my  rifle  all  ready  and  spare  cartridges  in  my 
pocket,  the  shikarri  carried  rod  and  fishing  basket, 
coolie  carried  luncheon  and  a  change  of  boots  and 
stockings.  We  had  to  force  our  way  through 
heavy  jungle  for  about  four   hundred   yards  and 
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reached  the  river.  It  was  not  quite  as  high  as  I 
expected,  so  I  put  on  a  medium  spoon  and  com- 
menced work.  I  very  soon  hooked  a  small  fish  and 
landed  him.  Then  put  on  a  good-sized  phantom 
minnow  and  fished  the  pool  down  again,  with  no 
luck.  Moved  to  a  lower  pool  and  was  soon  fast 
on  to  a  fish  which  by  the  rushes  he  made  seemed  a 
good  one.  After  a  time  he  kept  sulking  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pool  and  would  not  move.  I  made 
the  shikarri  heave  in  some  stones,  and  down  rushed 
the  fish.  I  followed  as  best  I  could.  I  had  plenty  of 
line,  but  was  much  afraid  of  snags.  However,  when 
he  reached  a  deep  pool  he  halted.  I  soon  piloted 
him  near  the  shore,  where  the  shikarri,  getting  the 
net  under  him,  landed  a  pretty  fourteen-pound  fish. 

I  thought  it  was  useless  fishing  the  pool  again, 
and  was  starting  to  go  lower  down  when  the  shikarri 
gave  me  a  slap  on  the  back.  I  dropped  down,  as  he 
and  the  coolie  did  also.  He  pointed  to  some  reeds, 
and  there,  sure  enough,  I  could  see  the  tops  of  a 
spotted  stag's  horns.  We  stalked  him  with  the 
greatest  care ;  but  I  had  the  misfortune,  as  I  was 
gazing  hard  into  the  reed-bed,  to  lay  my  hand 
heavily  on  a  rotten  branch,  which  went  with  a 
crash,  and  away  went  the  stag  crashing  likewise 
through  the  reed-bed.  Nothing  more  was  to  be 
done  with  him,  so  I  called  up  the  coolie  and  com- 
menced fishing  again,  and  continued  until  it  was 
time  to  start  for  home. 

The  total  catch  was  four  fish  over  ten  pounds 
each,  and  nine  others  averaging  a  little  over  four 
pounds  each.      We  could  not  carry  all  home,  so 
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buried  some  and  heaped  a  cairn  of  stones  over 
them.  We  were  up  betimes  next  morning,  and 
sent  a  coolie  for  the  buried  fish.  I  intended  to 
walk  over  the  hills  to  a  lower  part  of  the  river  on 
the  chance  of  getting  a  sambhur,  but  some  fisher- 
men, old  friends  of  mine,  happened  to  be  passing, 
and  came  to  have  a  chat.  They  said  there  were 
some  splendid  pools  lower  down  with  heavy  fish  in 
them,  but  they  could  do  nothing  with  their  nets  on 
account  of  snags.  I  said  the  snags  would  catch  my 
line  in  the  same  way  as  their  nets,  but  they  said 
that  it  was  not  quite  so  bad  as  that,  and  that  it  was 
certainly  worth  my  while  trying.  It  sounded  well, 
so  I  ordered  the  tents  to  be  struck  and  camp  pitched 
about  ten  miles  lower  down  in  an  old  mangoe 
grove.  It  may  strike  the  reader  as  curious  why  I 
who  fished  the  river  every  year  did  not  know  where 
the  pools  with  snags,  &c,  were.  The  explanation 
is  that  the  bed  of  the  stream  changed  every  year 
during  the  rains,  hardly  ever  showing  the  pools  the 
same  two  years  running. 

The  shikarri, ,  coolie,  and  I,  taking  rods,  tackle, 
and  provisions  with  us,  walked  on  ahead  of  the 
transport  about  five  miles,  and  came  across  a  splen- 
did stretch  of  water  with  some  grand  pools.  I  got 
two  fish,  one  over  twenty  pounds,  the  other  ten,  in 
the  first  hour,  but  only  five  others  later  on  ;  all  these 
were  over  ten  pounds,  but  I  lost  two  spoons  and  a 
minnow  on  snags.  Rather  a  fine  tusker  elephant 
crossed  quite  close  below  us.  We  were  down  wind 
of  him  so  sat  still,  and  he  took  no  notice  of  us.  I 
could  have  shot  him  easily,  but  we  do  not  shoot 
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elephants  in  the  North- West  Provinces  unless  they 
are  proclaimed  rogues. 

Next  day  I  sent  the  tents  and  servants  on  to 
Raiwalla  on  the  high  banks  above  the  Ganges,  a 
beautiful  spot,  and  in  centre  of  the  best  fishing  and 
shooting  it  is  possible  to  desire. 

My  shikarri,  self,  and  coolie  went  up  the  hills  to 
walk  along  the  ridges  to  Raiwalla  on  the  chance 
of  getting  a  shot  at  sambhur.  We  saw  a  few 
sambhur  and  many  spotted  deer,  but  not  with  good 
enough  horns  to  make  them  worth  shooting.  Twice 
we  gave  our  wind  to  sambhur  in  thick  wood  and 
heard  them  rushing  off,  but  we  could  not  see  them. 
They  must  have  been  heavy  beasts  by  the  crashing 
they  made  rushing  through  the  jungle.  We  heard 
a  tiger  speaking  to  himself — a  peculiar  sound  between 
a  muffled  roar  and  a  moan ;  it  is  a  common  habit 
they  have  when  moving  about  alone,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  say  whether  the  sound  comes  from 
fifty  yards  or  five  hundred.  We  had  no  luck,  and 
reached  Raiwalla  a  little  after  dark.  I  found  two 
old  friends  of  mine  waiting  at  the  tent  with  their 
surnais.  They  said  the  river  was  in  splendid  order, 
so  I  told  them  to  be  all  ready  early  in  the  morning. 
I  was  up  in  good  time  and  went  down  to  the  river 
with  rods,  &c,  and  found  the  men  all  ready  with 
the  surnais.  As  few  people  understand  what  surnais 
are,  I  may  explain.  They  are  inflated  cattle  skins. 
How  the  people  manage  to  get  all  the  flesh  and 
bones  out  at  a  small  slit  in  the  rear  of  the  carcass 
it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  they  do.  The  skins  are 
then  filled  with  a  tanning  mixture,  and  when  quite 
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cured  the  slits  at  the  rear  and  the  mouth  are 
carefully  sewn  up,  as  also  ten-inch  lengths  of  three 
of  the  legs ;  the  fourth  is  left  open,  and  by  it  the 
skin  is  blown  full  of  air  and  then  tied  up.  A 
charpoy,  small  Indian  bed,  is  tied  on  to  one  skin 
in  front  and  to  another  skin  behind.  On  this  the 
fisherman  sits,  tailor-fashion.  The  two  surnai  men 
have  surnais  for  themselves,  on  which  they  lie  face 
downwards.  They  hold  on  to  the  bed  with  their 
hands,  one  in  front  and  one  behind  the  fisherman, 
and  paddle  with  their  feet.  Naturally  they  cannot 
do  much  against  the  stream. 

But  to  return  to  fishing :  the  surnais  being  all 
ready,  I  got  on  to  the  charpoy  and  laid  out  about 
thirty  yards  of  line  coiled  between  my  legs.  A 
Malloch  reel  would  have  been  a  great  boon.  The 
trace  is  a  treble  one,  with  three  swivels  and  very 
heavy  lead  on  it,  and  a  phantom  minnow  rather 
more  than  eight  inches  long.  All  being  ready,  the 
men  paddled  out  about  ten  yards.  I  at  once  cast 
out  under-hand,  and  the  heavy  weight  carried  the 
line  well  out ;  at  the  same  time  the  men  paddled 
into  shore  and  I  wound  up  slowly.  Three  times 
I  cast  without  luck,  and  at  the  fourth  time,  just 
after  I  had  commenced  to  reel  up,  a  fine  fish  came 
with  a  rush  and  was  well  hooked.  For  a  few  seconds 
he  lashed  about  and  then  rushed  down  stream  as 
hard  as  he  could  go.  The  surnai  men,  knowing 
their  work,  had  paddled  into  the  stream  and  were 
following  as  quickly  as  they  could.  The  fish 
pulled  hard  for  a  long  way  down,  and  then  at 
length  I  felt  a  slack  line  and  told  the  men  to  paddle 
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to  the  side.  They  did  so,  and  I  found  on  reeling 
up  that  I  was  below  my  fish ;  he  had  come  to  rest 
under  a  big  sunken  rock.  I  knew  the  rock  well, 
but  had  forgotten  about  it  at  the  moment.  I 
wound  up  until  I  got  a  tight  line  on  my  friend  and 
then  put  on  a  heavy  strain.  The  stream  was  also 
pressing  heavily  on  the  line,  and  at  last  the  fish 
came  down  with  a  small  rush.  It  was  clear  that 
he  was  tired  out,  so  I  made  the  men  follow  a  few 
yards  above  him,  till  he  came  to  a  little  bay,  into 
which  I  managed  to  turn  the  fish,  and  one  of  the 
surnai  men  getting  outside  of  him  shovelled  him  up 
on  the  shore.  He  was  a  good  fish  of  twenty-two 
pounds. 

We  then  had  to  walk  up  stream  back  to  where 
we  started,  about  three  or  four  hundred  yards. 
We  commenced  a  little  higher  up  than  the  place  we 
first  started  from.  I  fished  some  distance  down 
without  seeing  or  feeling  anything.  At  last,  just 
as  the  men  were  paddling  to  the  shore,  my  bait  was 
violently  seized  under  the  water  and  my  line  was 
run  out  at  a  great  pace.  I  had  upwards  of  two 
hundred  yards  on,  but  at  first  it  seemed  as  if  it 
would  be  all  too  little.  The  surnai  men  paddled 
for  all  they  were  worth  to  try  to  prevent  a  break. 
The  fish  ran  clean  past  the  rock  where  the  first  fish 
rested,  right  on  through  the  big  pool,  and  then 
turned  suddenly  into  a  heavy  backwater.  The 
surnai  was  carried  some  way  down  before  we  could 
get  to  land.  I  at  once  set  to  work  winding  up.  I 
don't  think  there  were  more  than  twenty  yards  of 
line  left  on  the  reel,  and  at  last  I  got  a  strain  on 
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something,  but  it  seemed  a  dead  weight,  and  did 
not  move  in  the  least  in  any  direction.  I  walked 
up  with  the  back  current,  but  could  get  no  move- 
ment. I  told  the  spare  surnai  man  to  fill  his  bag 
with  stones  and  paddle  out  as  I  directed.  I  guided 
him  to  where  I  thought  the  end  of  my  line  would 
be,  and  told  him  to  drop  in  the  stones.  At  last  I 
felt  a  movement.  A  dead  weight  seemed  to  be  at 
the  end  of  the  line.  It  moved  on  with  the  back- 
water, so  I  thought  it  wiser  to  get  on  to  the  surnai 
again,  in  case  the  fish  rushed  down  with  the  stream 
when  the  backwater  met  it.  I  made  one  of  the 
men  wade  on  the  shore  side  and  hold  on  to  the 
charpoy.  The  fish  was  soon  up  at  the  end  of  the 
backwater  and  was  whirled  round  towards  the  main 
stream.  I  held  on  like  grim  death,  and  at  last  got 
him  into  the  backwater  again.  After  that  I  soon 
landed  him,  for  he  was  dead  beat  by  the  backwater. 
He  was  too  heavy  for  the  small  weigher  I  had  out, 
so  we  had  to  take  him  up  to  the  hut  tent.  It  was 
rather  a  long  business,  as  the  stream  was  very  rapid, 
once  we  were  out  of  the  backwater,  and  carried  us 
down  a  long  way.  Eventually  we  landed,  and  the 
men,  leaving  the  surnai  high  up  on  the  bank, 
carried  the  fish.  He  was  a  beauty — silver  on  the 
belly,  gradually  turning  into  gold,  and  lastly,  to 
bronze  on  the  back.  His  weight  was  forty-two  and 
a  half  pounds. 

A  fish  called  the  goonch,  really  a  fresh-water 
shark,  gives  a  good  deal  of  trouble  sometimes  as  he 
seizes  your  bait.  If  small,  it  matters  not — you  soon 
get  them  ashore — but  if  very  heavy,  it  takes  a  long 
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time  to  land  them.  They  often  weigh  a  hundred 
pounds,  and  have  been  caught  over  two  hundred. 
They  are  useless  for  food,  as  the  very  lowest  castes 
decline  to  eat  them,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  have  had  the  luck  to  fish 
for  them,  that  the  mahseer  are  the  king  fish  for  the 
angler  of  all  that  live  in  Indian  rivers. 


CHAPTER   V 
FISHING-RODS  AND  TACKLE  FOR  MAHSEER 
By  John  James  Hardy 

Fishing-rods,  reels,  and  tackle  employed  in 
mahseer  fishing  may  be  described  as  similar  to 
those  used  for  salmon  fishing,  and  only  differ  from 
them  in  a  few  details,  such  as  balance  in  rods,  and 
strength  of  check  and  width  in  the  reels.  The 
tackles  are  stronger  in  the  hooks,  and  often  mounted 
on  wire.  Flies,  artificial  and  natural  baits,  frogs, 
paste,  gram,  pieces  of  fig,  melon,  mulberries,  and 
prawn,  are  all  used.  The  food  of  the  mahseer 
being  of  so  general  and  varied  a  character,  the 
angler  to  be  properly  fitted  requires  a  variety  of 
tackles  to  enable  him  to  meet  the  varying  conditions 
under  which  he  will  fish. 
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Although,  as  indicated,  the  mahseer  are  omnivo- 
rous, yet  they  are  often  difficult  to  catch,  coming 
on  and  going  off  their  "feed"  in  the  most  un- 
accountable manner. 

There  are  a  few  firms  in  India  from  whom  rods 
and  tackle  may  be  purchased,  but  as  the  most  of  the 
goods  are  sent  from  England  it  is  better  when  going 
out  to  take  full  supplies  of  all  the  most  improved 
forms,  many  of  which  cannot  be  procured  in  India. 

We  purpose  giving  a  few  directions  and  illustra- 
tions of  what  is  necessary,  and  will  take  in  their 
order  rods,  reels,  artificial  baits,  traces,  hooks,  &c. 

The  articles  described  are  necessarily  few,  and 
may  be  largely  supplemented  if  desired,  but  are  the 
latest  developments  and  those  which  are  finding 
most  favour  in  India  at  the  present  time. 

Rods  of  1 8  feet  were  a  good  deal  used  a  few 
years  ago,  but  it  is  now  generally  considered  that 
1 6  feet  is  quite  long  enough,  and  we  feel  fairly 
safe  in  recommending  them  from  15  feet  to  17 
feet  both  inclusive — a  good  deal  depending  on  the 
physique  of  the  individual  who  is  to  use  them.  In 
choosing  a  rod  we  strongly  advise  any  one  intend- 
ing to  fish  in  a .  warm  climate  to  err  rather  on  the 
lighter  than  on  the  heavier  side. 

The  balance  most  suitable  is  the  same  as  for 
salmon  fishing,  and  is  best  described  as  moderately 
pliable.  On  no  account  should  the  rod  be  stiff,  as 
mahseer  have  a  way  of  taking  a  spinning  bait  with 
a  fierce  tug,  which  if  the  rod  be  too  stiff"  and  strong 
in  the  top  is  apt  to  cause  a  break  up  of  the  tackle. 
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The  rods  used  may,  of  course,  be  made  either  of 
greenheart  or  split  cane.  The  latter  with  a  steel 
centre  are  best.  The  "Hi-Regan,"  16  feet,  may 
be  mentioned  as  a  kind  well  suited  to  the  work. 
This  rod  has  revolving  butt  and  end  rings,  cork- 
covered  handle,  patent  lock-fast  joints,  and  "uni- 
versal "  winch  fitting.  The  price,  according  to  list, 
is  £10.  A  similar  and  less  expensive  rod  (£3,  10s.), 
made  in  greenheart,  although  a  little  heavier,  answers 
admirably,  and  the  rods  may  be  made  to  any  length, 
balance,  and  detail  that  may  be  desired. 

The  introduction  of  improved  spinning  reels 
and  shorter  rods  for  salmon  spinning  has  had  its 
effect  on  mahseer  fishing,  as  anglers  accustomed  to 
use  these  for  salmon  have  taken  them  out  to  India 
and  introduced  them  to  mahseer  anglers  there,  where 
they  are  fast  becoming  very  popular,  and  many 
are  discarding  the  longer  rods  for  those  of  1 1  feet 
6  inches  to  14  feet  for  spinning.  The  "  Murdoch," 
which  can  be  procured  1 1  feet  6  inches  and  1 2  feet 
6  inches,  is  a  cane-built  rod  with  steel  centre,  and  has 
large  revolving  butt  and  also  revolving  pipe-end 
rings,  and  has  proved  to  be  just  as  suitable  for  mah- 
seer as  for  salmon,  and  this  is  saying  a  good  deal. 
This  rod  has  cork-covered  handle,  lock  joints,  bridge 
rings,  &c,  and  can  be  procured  either  cane  built  with 
steel  centre  or  greenheart — the  steel  centre,  1 1  feet 
6  inches,  costing  £6 ;  12  feet  6  inches,  £7  ;  while 
the  greenheart,  11  feet  6  inches,  is  £i3  15s.;  12  feet 
6  inches,  £3. 

The  16  feet  "Hi-Regan,"  before  mentioned,  and 
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one  of  these  "  Murdoch  "  rods  would  make  a  com- 
plete outfit  for  the  heavier  mahseer  so  far  as  rods 
go.  The  1 6  feet  rod  also  comes  in  very  suitably 
for  fly  fishing,  both  for  mahseer  and  carnatic  carp. 

The  reel  must  be  fairly  large  so  as  to  take  150 
to  200  yards  of  line.  For  general  fishing  a  4^  or 
5  inch  "  Perfect,"  with  ball  bearings  and  regulating 
check  (costing  60s.),  is  most  useful ;  but  this  reel 
is  primarily  intended  as  a  fly  reel.  If  used  for 
spinning,  the  line  must  be  drawn  off  with  the  hand, 
and  the  bait  cast  as  in  the  Thames  fashion.  This  reel 
would  be  perfectly  suitable  for  the  1 6  feet  rod. 

The  "Silex"  may  be  mentioned  as  a  good  reel 
for  mahseer  fishing,  as  it  is  easy  to  cast  direct  from 
when  spinning,  and  may  also  be  used  as  an  ordinary 
reel  for  fly  or  other  fishing ;  4 J  or  4^,  costing  about 
50s.,  are  the  best  sizes.  In  changing  from  one 
action  to  the  other  the  reel  does  not  require  any 
alteration  further  than  to  bring  the  auxiliary  check 
into  action,  which  simply  requires  that  the  circular 
lever  extending  through  the  outer  plate  should  be 
pulled  over. 

Dressed  lines  are  naturally  the  best,  but  to  get  a 
dressed  line  to  stand  the  climate  of  India  is  some- 
what difficult,  particularly  in  the  south,  where  the 
monsoons  have  so  great  an  effect.  In  the  hills, 
however,  where  the  mahseer  are  mostly  found,  they 
wear  better.  Much  can  be  done  in  the  way  of 
lengthening  the  life  of  a  line  by  attention,  such 
as  seeing  that  it  is  put  away  dry,  and  frequently 
rubbed  with  paraffin  (solid)  and  polished  ofF  with 
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a  soft  cloth.  Undressed  silk  lines  are  useful  and 
should  always  be  taken,  as  they  come  in  handy 
both  as  a  stand-by  and  for  backing.  Plaited  hemp 
is  also  very  good  and  very  strong.  If  these  lines 
are  well  treated  and  rubbed  in  the  way  described  for 
the  dressed  lines  they  wear  very  well. 

At  present  it  remains  a  vexed  question  whether 
gut  or  the  new  amalgam  wire  (called  "Punjab") 
makes  the  better  trace  for  mahseer,  but  it  seems 
odds  on  the  twisted  wire,  as  it  is  very  strong  and 
so  far  has  proved  eminently  suitable.  This  wire  is 
a  vast  improvement  upon  that  in  use  a  few  years 
ago,  as  it  is  hard  and  springy  and  resists  kinking. 
Rust,  however,  is  its  great  enemy,  and  although 
only  partly  composed  of  steel  and  well  plated  it 
will  rust  unless  carefully  dried  and  oiled  when  out 
of  use.  If  reasonable  care,  however,  be  taken  it 
lasts  well.  The  latest  traces  now  made  from  it 
(called  "Punjab"  traces)  are  soldered  as  well  as 
bound  at  the  parts  where  joined  to  the  swivels,  and 
are  exceedingly  neat  in  appearance.  To  avoid  side 
grip  on  the  swivel  (which  stops  the  spinning  and 
causes  the  bait  to  gyrate)  the  new  traces  are  fitted 
with  an  oval-shaped  eye  to  the  swivel,  and  a  cor- 
respondingly large  loop  in  the  wire  which  prevents 
their  locking  together.  This,  no  doubt,  seems  a 
trivial  matter,  but  it  is  a  very  important  one  to  the 
mahseer  angler. 

Gut,  undoubtedly,  is  our  oldest  friend  and  a  true 
one.  For  light  spoon  traces  as  well  as  for  fly  it 
should  be  used,  and  must  not  be  left  out  of  the 
tackle  list,  as  it  always  comes  in  useful.     It  should, 
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however,  be  well  cared  for  in  India,  and  when  not  in 
use  kept  in  a  chamois  skin  pocket  for  protection. 

The  most  popular  form  of  artificial  bait  is  un- 
doubtedly the  spoon.  These  are  of  three  shapes. 
There  is  the  ordinary  dessert  spoon  shape,  the 
kidney  spoon  (which  is  an  elongated  edition  of 
the  former),  and  the  hog-backed  spoon.  In  the 
case  of  the  two  former,  the  hooks  are  mounted 
on  solid  rings  fixed  to  the  spoon,  one  at  the 
head  and  the  other  at  the  tail,  while  in  the  hog- 
backed  or  fluttering  spoon  the  mounts  are  separate, 
the  two  hooks  being  on  one  strand  placed  on  the 
inside  of  the  spoon.  Some  prefer  them  of  the  one 
shape  and  some  of  the  other,  and  it  seems  a  matter 
of  indifference  which  is  employed,  so  long  as  they 
spin  well  and  truly,  and  are  thoroughly  well  made. 
This  is  a  point  which  should  be  carefully  seen  to. 
No  split  rings  of  any  kind  should  be  employed  in 
their  manufacture.  The  attachment  of  the  hooks 
to  the  |spoons  should  be  made  either  with  solid  hard 
soldered  rings  or  with  copper  wire  passed  through 
the  eyes  a  good  many  times  and  made  perfectly 
secure  by  soldering.  For  large  mahseer,  spoons  are 
employed  in  lengths  from  2  to  4  inches,  and  for 
the  smaller  mahseer  from  2  inches  downwards  to 
about  three-quarters  of  an  inch. 

As  we  have  said  there  seems  little  in  the  choice  of 
shape,  and  more  may  be  said  on  the  question  as  to 
whether  fixed  or  flying  triangles  are  best.  For  the 
kidney  and  ordinary  spoons,  size  2  to  3  J  inches, 
the  fixed  triangles  are,  we  think,  the  safest ;  but  for 
smaller  fish  the  hog-backed  with  its  flying  triangles 
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is  very  good.  The  most  favourite  colour  is  silver 
in  the  inside  and  copper  or  gold  on  the  back. 

Devon  Baits  and  Phantoms  are  a  good  deal  used, 
particularly  the  former,  size  from  1 J  to  3  inches,  and 
are  very  killing.  They  must,  however,  be  mounted 
with  best  "  Oval "  wire  hooks  and  strong  fastenings. 
The  best  colours  are  blue  and  silver  or  red  and  gold. 

Both  the  ordinary  and  the  "  Ideal "  Phantoms  are 
good,  and  the  remarks  on  mounting  applied  to  the 
Devon  of  course  apply  equally  to  these. 

The  "Crocodile"  tackle,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  is 
perhaps  the  best  and  easiest  to  bait,  as  it  simply 
requires  to  be  opened  and  the  leaded  needle  pushed 
into  the  bait  (presumably  a  "  Chillwa,"  as  they  are 
most  easily  procured),  and  the  legs  closed  upon  it. 
The  hooks  are  better  when  secured  to  the  bait 
with  a  turn  or  two  of  copper  wire. 

The  "Scott-Clifford"  (Fig.  2)  is  a  recent  invention 
of  a  well-known  Indian  sportsman,  and  it  is  reported 
on  as  a  very  good  and  deadly  arrangement.  To  bait, 
the  hook  at  A  is  removed  and  the  baiting  needle 
is  then  attached  to  the  loop  on  the  tackle,  where  the 
treble  was  taken  off.  This  is  then  drawn  into  and 
through  the  bait  at  the  vent,  and  the  hook  replaced. 
The  side  hook  is  then  tied  down  and  made  secure. 

The  "Wobbler"  (Fig.  1 )  is  a  capital  tackle  and  easily 
baited.  The  leaded  spike  is  simply  put  into  the  mouth 
and  thrust  well  into  the  bait,  then  bent  to  give  the 
requisite  spin.  The  hooks  are  then  fixed  and  fastened 
with  copper  wire.  The  illustration  shows  only  two 
sets  of  hooks,  as  many  prefer  them  so,  but  they  are 
often  fitted  with  three  sets  of  trebles. 
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The  usual  "  Dee  "  form  is  also  recommended,  with 
a  single  hook  only.  To  bait  this,  the  hook  link 
(with  the  aid  of  a  needle)  is  put  into  the  vent  and 
brought  out  at  the  mouth,  and  the  large  single 
treble  drawn  close  to  the  vent ;  the  lead  is  then  run 
down  the  tackle  and  passed  into  the  mouth. 

There  are  quite  as  many  different  methods  of 
mounting  natural  baits  for  mahseer  fishing  as  there 
are  for  salmon  fishing ;  but  to  give  a  description  of 
all  would  occupy  too  much  space,  and  would  not  be 
of  any  real  advantage  to  the  reader.  What  we  have 
here  described  are  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes. 

A  few  plain  hooks,  either  on  gut  or  wire,  in 
different  sizes,  to  be  used  for  worm,  fig,  &c,  are 
necessary.  Also  some  leads,  such  as  the  "  Simplex," 
which  are  easily  attached  to  the  trace,  are  most 
useful. 

Most  kinds  of  salmon  flies,  such  as  Jock  Scott, 
Silver  Doctor,  Black  Doctor,  and  Wilkinson,  in  sizes 
5  to  2/0  are  required.  A  few  special  mahseer  flies, 
such  as  Blackamoor,  Cock  of  the  Walk,  Smoky 
Dun,  and  Alexandra,  should  be  included  in  the  kit. 
These  are  particularly  killing  if  dressed  with  the 
spinning  heads  called  "Aaro"  flies.  The  one  im- 
portant point  here  is  that  these  flies  should  be  dressed 
on  strong  hooks  and  with  untarnishable  tinsel,  as 
common  tinsel  deteriorates  very  rapidly  in  India. 

Large  mahseer  do  not  take  a  fly  well,  although 
specimens  of  12  lbs.  and  over  have  been  so  taken. 
It  is  really  the  smaller  fish  of  about  3  lbs.  which  take 
fly  sufficiently  well  to  afford   good  sport.     Where 
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mahseer  run  small,  say  1  to  3  lbs.,  they  give  ex- 
cellent sport  with  the  fly  or  small  spoon,  and  for 
this  work  a  single-handed  split  cane  rod,  of  10  feet 
to  10  feet  6  inches,  of  the  "Houghton"  pattern,  with 
a  3f  contracted  "  Perfect "  reel  and  forty  yards  of 
line  is  most  suitable ;  in  fact,  such  an  outfit  as  one 
would  use  for  brown  and  sea  trout  in  Scotland.  The 
flies,  too,  for  this  class  of  fishing  are  often  small,  and 
the  usual  Scotch  river  and  loch  patterns  do  well. 

That  dry  flies,  such  as  are  used  in  England  on 
the  Test  and  other  streams,  may  be  successfully 
employed  for  the  smaller  mahseer  the  following 
extract  from  a  letter  just  received  from  India  will 
show : — 

"I  was  fishing  in  May  1903  in  the  Kumaon 
Hills,  India,  at  a  small  lake  called  Naukhatia  Tal. 
Sport  was  very  bad,  and  the  mahseer  were  the 
shyest  I  ever  met.  At  breakfast  one  morning  the 
local  sportsman  turned  up  from  a  lake  a  few  miles 
off  and  proceeded  to  criticise  my  tackle.  My  little 
Hotspur  was  too  small  and  my  flies  too  large.  I 
then  showed  him  some  of  Hardy's  dry  flies.  They 
were  very  nice  to  look  at,  he  said,  but  no  use.  I 
was  not  at  all  pleased  to  hear  my  favourites  run 
down  like  this,  and  got  a  dry  fly  cast  and  some 
xxx  drawn  gut  I  got  two  years  ago.  I  mounted 
the  cast  and  put  a  yellow  spider  on  a  000  hook. 
We  were  out  for  two  hours  and  a  half.  I  got 
eleven  fish  between  i£  and  4  lbs.,  while  he  only  got 
two  trees  in  which  he  left  his  casts  and  also  left 
two  fly-spoons  in  the  weeds.     When  he  heard  my 
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despised  little  flies,  which  he  said  were  only  fit  to 
look  at,  had  got  eleven  fish  he  rushed  ofF  without  a 
word." 

A  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  angler 
is  the  quality  of  his  treble  hooks.  The  enormous 
crushing  power  of  the  mahseer  is  well  known,  and 
it  has  long  been  a  problem  how  to  make  hooks 
sufficiently  strong  to  withstand  the  great  crushing 
power  of  his  jaws  and  yet  be  sufficiently  fine  in  the 
wire  as  not  to  look  too  clumsy,  and  be  capable  of 
penetrating  flesh. 

Round  wire  hooks  cannot  be  said  to  be  satisfactory. 
They  have  been  tried  in  varying  strengths,  and,  as 
we  have  said,  unless  the  wire  employed  be  very 
thick,  it  will  not  withstand  the  crushing.  The 
patent  "Oval"  wire  trebles  have  been  carefully 
designed  with  the  special  object  of  overcoming 
this  difficulty ;  and  these  hooks  are  much  stronger 
behind  the  barb  than  those  made  of  round  wire, 
and  as  the  greater  axis  of  the  "Oval"  is  in  the 
direction  where  a  blow  would  be  received,  they  are 
better  able  to  resist  pressure.  Attention  may  be 
directed  to  the  special  shape  of  these  trebles;  the 
hooks,  instead  of  being  of  the  usual  rounded  form 
in  the  bend,  are  almost  square,  and  at  the  end,  which 
in  an  ordinary  hook  is  an  arc,  in  these  hooks  is  almost 
a  straight  line.  The  whole  arrangement,  as  we  have 
said,  is  intended  to  produce  a  very  much  better  hook 
for  mahseer  fishing  than  has  hitherto  been  invented. 
We  may  say  that  these  hooks,  being  lately  invented, 
have  only  been  tried  to  a  very  limited  extent,  but 
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so  far  as  experience  goes  they  have  proved  entirely 
successful. 

Besides  the  various  articles  enumerated  in  the 
foregoing  pages,  it  would  be  well,  if  going  for  the 
small  fish,  to  take  a  landing-net  which  can  be  con- 
veniently carried ;  a  few  moderately  strong  salmon, 
sea  trout,  and  trout-fly  casts  should  also  be  taken, 
together  with  an  extra  supply  of  swivels  and  hooks. 
A  gafF  also  is  necessary  for  the  larger  fish. 


PART   II 


CHAPTER   VI 

THE   PIKE   (Eiox) 
By  G.  A.  Boulenger,  F.R.S.,  V.P.Z.S.  &c. 

The  Esocid<ey  with  the  pike  and  their  allies,  consti- 
tute a  group,  or  sub-order,  the  Haplomi,  distinguished 
from  the  Malacopterygii  by  the  absence  of  the  so- 
called  mesocoracoid  arch  or  bony  bridge  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  shoulder-girdle,  to  which  allusion  has 
been  made  in  defining  the  preceding  sub-orders.1 
They  are  a  small  family  of  carnivorous  fresh-water 
fishes  with  the  vertical  fins  (the  dorsal  and  the  anal) 
inserted  far  back  and  opposite  to  each  other,  and  the 
pectoral  fins  placed  very  low  down;  they  include 
the  pike,  of  predaceous  habits,  unsurpassed  in  greedi- 
ness and  voracity,  and  the  small  and  insignificant- 

1  See  under  Saltnonida*  vol.  i.  p.  i. 
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looking  Umbra,  with  moderately  large  gape  and 
feeble  dentition,  of  which  one  species,  the  "  Hund- 
fisch"  (£7.  crameri)y  inhabits  the  stagnant  waters  of 
Austria-Hungary,  whilst  the  second,  the  "  Mudfish  " 
(£7.  limi),  is  found  in  the  swamps  and  ditches  of 
Canada  and  the  north-eastern  United  States,  often 
remaining  embedded  in  the  mud  of  prairie  sloughs 
and  bog-holes.  The  range  of  the  Esocida  is  restricted 
to  the  cold  and  temperate  parts  of  the  northern 
hemisphere. 

Only  five  species  of  pike  are  distinguished.  The 
best  known,  Esox  lucius,  growing  to  a  length  of  four 
feet,  inhabits  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe,  with  the 
exception  of  Greece  and  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  and 
is  also  found  in  Northern  Asia,  and  the  northern 
parts  of  North  America,  right  across  from  Alaska 
to  Canada  and  New  York.  The  latter  part  of  the 
world  possesses  besides  three  other  species:  the 
maskinongy,  or  muskallunge  (E.  nobilior\  the  giant 
of  the  family,  which  reaches  twice  the  length  of  our 
European  pike,  specimens  weighing  ioo  lbs.  or  more 
being  on  record ;  the  salmon  pike  (E.  ohiensis),  grow- 
ing to  five  feet ;  the  pickerel  (E.  reticulatus),  growing 
to  two  feet,  and  the  banded  pickerel  or  brook  pickerel 
(£.  americanus\  which  never  exceeds  a  foot  in  length. 

The  distribution  of  these  American  species  is  as 
follows:  The  maskinongy  lives  in  all  the  Great  Lakes, 
the  upper  St.  Lawrence  River,  certain  streams  and 
lakps  tributary  of  the  Great  Lakes,  a  few  lakes  in  the 
upper  Mississippi  valley,  and  also  in  Canada,  north  of 
the  Great  Lakes.      The  salmon  pike  is  from  the 
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Chautauqua  Lake,  the  Ohio  basin,  and  small  lakes 
in  Northern  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.  The  pickerel l 
is  found  from  Maine  to  Florida,  Louisiana,  Arkansas, 
and  Tennessee,  common  everywhere  east  and  south  of 
the  Alleghanies;  whilst  the  banded  pickerel  occurs 
only  east  of  the  Alleghany  mountains  from  Massa- 
chusetts to  Florida.  Remains  of  Esox  have  been 
found  in  various  fresh-water  deposits  in  Europe  as 
far  back  as  the  Oligocene;  very  perfect  specimens 
have  been  obtained  from  the  Upper  Miocene  beds  of 
Oeningen,  in  Baden.  As  observed  by  Brown  Goode, 
the  distribution  of  the  common  pike  throughout  the 
northern  regions  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  indi- 
cates that  this  species  was  in  existence  at  a  very  early 
date,  geologically  speaking,  before  the  two  continents 
became  so  widely  separated  as  they  are  at  the  present 
time. 

1  This  name  was  originally  intended  in  this  country  to  denote 
a  young  pike,  but  has  been  restricted  in  America  to  the  small 
species.  In  some  parts  of  America  the  pike- perch,  Lucioperca,  are 
also  called  pickerel. 


CHAPTER  VII 

FISHING   FOR   PIKE:   THE   QUARRY 
By  A.  Jardine 

Pike,  jack,  or  pickerel,  as  the  same  fish  is  variously 
called  according  to  its  age  and  size,  are  the  only  re- 
cognised species  of  Esox-lucius  found  in  the  rivers  and 
lakes  of  Great  Britain,  or  known  in  Europe,  although 
it  is  possible  other  varieties  may  yet  be  discovered. 
The  pike  is  the  typical  representative  of  the  Esocida 
family,  in  which  the  dorsal  fin  is  set  far  back  in  the 
body,  and  nearly  opposite  or  perpendicular  to  the 
anal  fin.  The  body  is  elongated,  of  nearly  uniform 
depth  from  head  to  commencement  of  back  fin ;  the 
back  is  rounded,  sides  compressed  and  covered  with 
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small  scales,  and  the  length  of  head  is  as  one  to 
four,  when  compared  with  the  extreme  length  of 
fish  from  nose  to  tail.  The  head  is  flattened ;  the 
lower  jaw  the  longer,  with  extensive  gape ;  the 
upper  jaw  is  blunt  and  rather  duck-billed  in  shape. 
Both  jaws  have  five  or  six  sharp  and  formidable 
teeth  on  each  side;  the  vomer  and  palatine  bones 
are  furnished  with  teeth  of  various  sizes  pointing 
inwards  and  downwards  towards  the  throat.  This 
phalanx  of  terrible  weapons  has  hinged  bases  of 
attachment,  so  that  while  they  favour  the  entry  of 
the  pike's  prey  any  escape  is  impossible,  for  they 
then  fly  up  like  so  many  harpoon-blades  and  hold 
it  the  firmer;  but  no  teeth  are  on  the  maxillary 
bones.  The  eyes  are  placed  high  and  nearly  on 
the  top  of  the  head,  so  that  pike  may  be  better 
able  to  see  their  prey  swimming  over  and  above 
them.  The  tail  is  rather  forked,  large,  and  a 
powerful  propeller,  enabling  the  pike  to  dart  or 
spring  suddenly  on  any  incautious  trout,  dace,  or 
roach  that  ventures  too  near  to 

"  The  wary  luce,  'midst  wrack  and  rushes  hid, 
The  scourge  and  terror  of  the  scaly  brood." 

Ausonius,  who  lived  a.d.  309,  wrote  thus  of  the  pike; 
and  Ossian,  who  was  born  during  the  fourth  century 
of  the  Christian  era,  in  his  writings  describes  trolling 
for  pike ;  also,  Pliny  states  that  pike  of  very  great 
size,  were  taken  in  the  Tiber,  although  some  natur- 
alists doubt  whether  Pliny's  Esox  were  of  the  same 
kind  as  the  pike  of  modern  ichthyology.     There 
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appear  to  be  five  or  six  varieties  of  Esox  inhabiting 
the  lakes  and  rivers  of  America :  viz.,  "  Masca- 
longe  "  (Lucius  masquinongy\  of  which  specimens 
exceeding  60  lbs.  weight  have  been  captured  in 
the  nets  at  Chautauqua  Lake;  "Pike"  (Lucius 
lucius\  which  grow  to  40  lbs. ;  the  "  Northern- 
pickerel  "  (Esox  lucicedes) — both  the  latter  are  found 
in  the  great  lakes ;  "  Pickerel  "  (Lucius  reticulatus\ 
of  the  ponds  and  streams,  seldom  exceed  4  lbs. ; 
"Little  Pickerel "  (Lucius  vermiculatus)  grows  to  12 
inches  length;  and  the  "Banded-pickerel"  (Lucius 
americanus\  which  is  marked  with  about  twenty  dis- 
tinct blackish  curved  bars  on  each  of  its  sides,  and 
has  a  black  bar  before  the  eye — this  variety  is  found 
in  the  Western  waters.  The  marking  and  colouring 
of  British  pike  differ  somewhat  according  to  season 
and  the  water  they  were  captured  in.  In  spring 
and  summer,  while  aquatic  vegetation  is  luxuriant, 
they  are  mottled  with  white,  yellow,  and  green ;  in 
autumn  and  winter  with  olive  brown  mottled  with 
green,  thus  assimilating  to  the  surrounding  con- 
ditions of  decaying  weeds  and  sedges.  The  head 
and  back  are  dark  olive  brown;  tail,  anal,  and 
dorsal  fin,  dark  brown  mixed  with  red  and  dark 
green  on  the  fin-rays ;  the  pectoral  and  ventral  fins 
are  pale  brown  and  the  gills  a  vivid  red.  That 
well-known  naturalist,  the  late  Mr.  Frank  Buck- 
land,  thought  pike  had  probably  been  introduced 
to  British  waters,  but  as  they  were  caught  in  the 
Thames  at  Lambeth,  according  to  old  records,  in 
the  year   1277,  and    frequently  afterwards  at   the 
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same  place ;  also  in  the  Cherwell  and  Isis,  Oxford- 
shire, and  in  the  river  Cam  in  1342,  I  should 
imagine  they  were  indigenous  to  this  country. 
These  fish  are  also  mentioned  in  an  "  Act "  of 
the  sixth  year  (1382)  of  King  Richard  II.'s  reign; 
and  by  Chaucer  (1 380-1 395)  in  his  well-known 
lines — 

"  Full  many  a  fair  partrich  hadde  he  in  mewe, 
And  many  a  breme,  and  many  a  Luce  in  stewe.  ..." 

That  pike  were  plentiful  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries  is  proved  by  the  following  ex- 
tracts from  vol.  vi.  of  Leland's  Collectanea^  by  which 
we  are  informed  that  in  the  year 

1404,  pike  cost  ^5,  os.  od.  the  hundred. 
1472,         „  2s.  od.  each. 

i53°>         »  3s-  6d-      « 

1532,         „  4s.  od.      „ 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  (1 540-1 547)  they  cost 
as  much  again  as  house-lamb  in  February;  and  a 
very  small  pickerel  was  dearer  than  a  fat  capon. 

That  pike  were  highly  esteemed  as  forming  part 
in  the  menus  of  civic  and  ecclesiastical  banquets 
during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  may 
be  inferred  from  Leland's  notice  of  the  great  feasts, 
given  at  the  "  inthronizations "  of  the  Archbishop 
of  York  in  1467,  and  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury in  1 504,1  where,  amongst  other  strange  dishes, 
1  Leland's  Collectanea  (edit  1774),  vol.  vi. 
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such  as  "  seals  and  porpoises,"  "  roast  sturgeons  and 
congers,"  "  baked  salmon  and  lobsters,"  "  tench  in 
jelly,"  &c,  Esox  lucius  appeared  as  "  pyke  in  satin," 
"pyke  in  oil,"  "pyke  in  herblade,"  in  "latmer 
sauce,"  in  "  sharp  sauce,"  "  Luce  salt,"  and  "  pyke 
with  bremes." 

"  Lo !  the  rich  pike,  to  entertain  your  guest, 
Smokes  on  the  board,  and  decks  a  royal  feast." 
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CHAPTER    VIII 

FISHING   FOR   PIKE:   HISTORY  AND 
HABITS 

By  A.  Jar  dine 

Pike  are  monogamous;  the  males  and  females 
"pair'*  in  January  or  early  February,  so  that, 
during  these  months  and  March,  when  one  is 
caught  the  other  may  often  be  captured.  The 
females  spawn  in  March  or  early  in  April,  deposit- 
ing from  50,000,  to  500,000  eggs  by  a  30-lb.  fish, 
on  submerged  sedges  and  subaqueous  weeds,  in 
shallow,  quiet  waters,  and  ditches  connected  with 
the  river  or  lake ;  the  eggs,  which  are  small,  hatch 
out  in  from  eighteen  to  twenty  days.  The  growth- 
rate  of  pike  varies  according  to  the  conditions  of 
food.  If  food  be  plentiful,  and  consist  of  young 
carp,  roach,  dace,  &c,  pike  increase  rapidly  in 
weight  and  size.      Ichthyologists  differ  as  to  the 
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growth  of  pike,  variously  estimating  it  at  from  I 
to  5  lbs.  a  year.  Mr.  H.  C.  Pennell,  one  of  the 
best  living  authorities,  says:  "It  largely  depends 
upon  the  nature  of  the  water  and  supply  of  food, 
but  that  in  open  waters" — not  stews  and  lakes 
where  there  is  plenty  of  food  —  "  the  growth 
seldom  averages  more  than  i  lb.  a  year  during 
the  first  two  years,  and  from  ij  to  2 J  lbs.  a  year 
afterwards,  decreasing  again  after  eight  or  nine 
years  to  about  the  original  ratio/1  &c.  "  Piscator  " 
("  Practical  Angler,"  p.  240)  asserts  the  same,  and 
gives  as  an  instance  a  pond  that  held  store-pike  of 
6  or  7  lbs.,  that  was  netted  after  an  interval  of 
seven  or  eight  years,  when  two  pike  were  caught 
weighing  30  lbs.  each. 

A  comparatively  recent  instance  of  rapid  growth 
is  mentioned  by  Frank  Buckland  in  his  "Natural 
History  of  British  Fishes,"  p.  1 54,  viz. : — 

"In  October  1874,  H.R.H.  Prince  Christian  sent 
me,  by  Mr.  Keene,  the  head  fisherman  of  Windsor 
Park,  the  most  splendid  pike  I  had  ever  beheld. 
Rapley  Lake,  Bagshot  Park  (a  carp  and  tench  pre- 
serve), had  not  been  cleaned  and  the  water  run 
off  for  seventeen  years,  nor  dragged*  for  fifty 
years.  Keene  put  in  the  nets  and  brought  out 
a  number  of  carp,  tench,  &c,  and  he  thought  from 
the  'jump*  of  something  in  the  net,  that  he  had 
captured  an  unusually  large  fish.  When  the  net 
shoaled,  he  was  delighted  to  find  a  monster  pike 
in  it.  This  magnificent  fish  (I  never  saw  one  in 
more  perfect  condition)  weighed  35  lbs. ;  length, 
3  feet  10J  inches;  girth,  2  feet.     Mr.  Keene  asked 
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me  what  I  thought  the  age  of  the  fish?  I  guessed, 
off-hand,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years,  and  I  was 
not  far  wrong;  for,  about  twelve  years  before,  Sir 
James  Clarke's  butler  put  six  or  eight  jack,  weighing 
about  i£  lbs.  each,  into  Rapley  Lake.  The  pike 
(a  female)  contained  over  43,000  eggs,  consequently 
— in  October— was  forward  in  spawn."  From  the 
above  record,  this  pike  appears  to  have  increased 
from  ij  to  35  lbs.  in  twelve  years.  No  doubt,  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  carp  in  this  pike's 
"larder"  enabled  her  to  grow  large  and  lusty  in 
so  short  a  time;  for,  of  course,  she  would  not 
touch  the  tench,  if  Izaac  Walton  was  correct  in 
asserting  that  "the  pike  forbears  to  devour  the 
tench,  be  he  never  so  hungry."  There  exists  a  fond 
belief  that  the  pike  will  not  molest  tench,  because 
they  are  the  pike's  "  physicians  "  : — 

"  The  pike,  fell  tyrant  of  the  liquid  plain, 
With  rayenous  waste  deyours  his  fellow-train ; 
Yet,  howsoe'er  by  raging  famine  pined, 
The  tench  he  spares — a  medicinal  kind  ; 
For,  when  by  wounds  distrest  or  sore  disease, 
He  courts  the  salutary  fish  for  ease, 
Close  to  his  scales  the  kind  physician  glides, 
And  sweats  a  healing  balsam  from  his  sides/' 1 

Camden,  in  his  "Britannia,"  published  1586, 
asserts  "that  he  has  seen  the  bellies  of  pikes 
which  had  been  rent  open,  have  their  gaping 
wounds  presently  closed  by  the  touch  of  the  tench, 
and  by  his  glutinous  slime  perfectly  healed  up." 
Whether  sometimes^  as  a  matter  of  taste,  pike  de- 
1  Moses  Brown,  "Piscatorial  Eclogues"  (1729). 
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clinc  to  eat  tench,  is,  I  think,  an  open  question. 
I  say  sometimes,  because  the  late  Mr.  J.  Knechtli 
caught  in  the  " Kingsfleet,"  Suffolk,  in  1881,  three 
pike,  from  19  lbs.  to  20  lbs.  each,  which  were  pre- 
served and  c< set-up"  by  S.  Sanders,  taxidermist, 
who  sent  me  the  contents  of  their  stomachs,  which 
consisted  of  partly  digested  tench,  the  heads,  tails, 
and  vertebrae  showing  that  some  had  been,  when 
alive,  fish  from  2  lbs.  to  3  lbs.  weight. 

The  first  authentic  record  of  pike-fishing  in  this 
country  is  to  be  found  in  the  "  Boke  [book]  of  St. 
Albans,"  written  in  a.d.  1496,  by  Dame  Juliana 
Berners,  Prioress  of  Sopwell,  near  St.  Albans  Abbey, 
Hertfordshire. 

After  an  interval  of  nearly  a  century,  Leonard 
Mascall,  in  1590,  published  his  "Booke  of  Fishing 
with  Hooke  and  Line."  Samuel  Gardiner,  D.D., 
published  a  "Booke  of  Angling  or  Fishing,"  in 
1606.  "  Barker's  Delight," — "  wherein  are  discovered 
many  rare  secrets  necessary  to  the  Art  of  Angling" 
appeared  in  165 1,  i.e.  two  years  before  the  first 
edition  of  Izaac  Walton's  "  Compleat  Angler." 

Theophilus  Franck,  who  about  this  time,  1658, 
wrote  a  book  on  "  Fish  and  Fishing,"  speaks  thus — 
epigrammatically — of  pike : — 

"  The  pike,  or  lucit,  is  a  mercenary, 
Or  anglers  seem  among  themselves  to  yary ; 
He  lores  no  streams,  but  hugs  the  silent  deeps, 
And  eats  all  hours,  and  yet  no  house  he  keeps/' 

This  is  a  very  accurate  description  of  the  habits  of 
Esox  lucius,  whose  favourite  haunts  are  in  deep 
pools  and  quiet  eddies. 
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The  voracity  of  pike  is  proverbial ;  when  hungered 
they  will  gorge  almost  anything  —  rats,  puppies, 
kittens,  ducks,  and  even  fish  of  their  own  kind  are 
often  found  inside  them.  I  have  known  two  in- 
stances of  swans,  that  were  feeding  on  sub-aquatic 
weeds,  having  their  heads  and  necks  seized  and 
gorged  by  large  pike,  and  the  fish  being  unable  to 
disgorge,  both  pike  and  swans  were  found  choked 
and  dead.  The  Angler  Naturalist  a  few  years  ago 
recorded  the  following  circumstance,  which  occurred 

to  Mr.  L ,  of  Chippenham,  Wiltshire  : — "  He 

had  set  a  c  trimmer  *  in  the  river  Avon  over-night, 
and  on  proceeding  the  next  morning  to  take  it  up, 
he  found  a  heavy  pike  apparently  fast  upon  his 
hooks.  In  order  to  extract  them  he  was  obliged 
to  open  the  fish,  and  in  doing  so  perceived  another 
pike  of  considerable  size  inside  the  first,  from  the 
mouth  of  which  the  line  proceeded.  This  fish  it 
was  also  found  necessary  to  open,  when  a  third 
pike  of  about  f  lb.  weight,  and  already  partly 
digested,  was  discovered  in  the  stomach  of  the 
second.  This  last  fish  was,  of  course,  the  original 
taker  of  the  bait,  having  been  itself  subsequently 
*  pouched '  by  a  later  comer,  to  be  in  its  turn  also 
afterwards  seized  and  gorged."  In  The  Field  of 
December  1,  1900,  was  the  following  report: — 
"  Mr.  Quelch,  of  Oxford,  while  *  spinning/  caught 
a  jack  which,  leaving  out  of  consideration  the  con- 
tents of  its  stomach,  weighed  5^  lbs.  On  his  way 
home,  when  showing  the  jack  to  the  landlord  of  an 
inn,  some  small  fish  were  seen  in  its  mouth,  and 
thirty-two  were  shaken  out.     In  Oxford,  on  telling 
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some  friends  of  the  incident,  and  finding  them  in- 
credulous, he  produced  the  pike,  expecting  to  find 
two  or  three  more  ' small  fish*  in  it,  and  thirty 
more  were  squeezed  out.  Ultimately,  to  ascertain 
the  exact  limit  of  the  fish's  appetite,  the  pike  was 
opened,  and  sixty  more  c  fry  *  were  found,  bringing 
up  the  total  to  a  hundred  and  twenty-two  fish." 

Another  characteristic  of  pike  is  their  pugnacity, 
for  where  a  large  one  has  taken  up  its  haunt  and 
feeding-quarters,  it  seldom,  if  ever,  tolerates  a 
smaller — unless  the  fish  have  "  paired" — as  an 
interloper,  but  will  attack  and  try  to  drive  the 
smaller  pike  away. 

To  give  an  instance  of  this.  In  February  1879 
I  was  fishing  the  river  Frome,  Dorsetshire,  and 
caught  a  15 -lb.  pike  at  the  entrance  to  a  favourite 
backwater,  and  on  landing  the  fish  found  it  was 
bitten  and  scored  on  its  back  and  sides  by  the  teeth 
of  a  much  larger  pike,  which  had  resented,  no 
doubt,  the  intrusion  into  its  cruising-ground.  Com- 
mencing early  next  day  some  distance  up-stream,  I 
fished  carefully  down  until  I  reached  the  mouth  of 
the  "  backwater,"  where  my  live-bait  (a  dace)  was 
taken,  and  I  struck  a  large  and  powerful  fish  which, 
after  twenty  minutes'  capital  sport,  I  gaffed  and 
landed  ;  it  weighed  23  lbs.,  was  in  splendid  condi- 
tion, and,  no  doubt,  the  one  that  had  bitten  my  pike 
of  the  previous  afternoon. 

When  fishing  Loch  Tay  in  1870,  Mr.  Cramp  saw 
two  pike  struggling  together ;  the  head  of  one  was 
fixed  within  the  jaws  of  the  other,  and  inserted  as 
far  up  as  the  pectoral  fins.     Mr.  Cramp's  boatman 
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gaffed  both  pike  through  their  heads,  and  (undivided 
in  death)  they  were  sent  to  Mr.  Frank  Buckland, 
who  made  a  cast  of  them  for  his  fish  museum. 
The  two  fish  weighed  19  lbs.  A  well-known 
angler  has  said :  "  The  pike  is  a  systematic  and 
professional  marauder,  he  respects  not  his  own 
kith  and  kin,  he  prowls  up  and  down  seeking  what 
he  may  devour,  and  he  has  no  claim  upon  our 
consideration,  except  as  a  furnisher  of  sport." 
Nevertheless  the  pike  ranks  high  in  the  estimation 
of  anglers  as  a  game  and  sport-giving  fish,  for 
when  hooked,  perhaps  merely  "  lipped,"  and  feeling 
only  the  "  restraint  of  the  tether,"  he  fights  pluckily 
for  liberty  and  life,  and,  being  no  mean  antagonist, 
when  he  does  escape,  deserves  his  liberty. 


CHAPTER   IX 

FISHING   FOR   PIKE:    FABLES   AND 
RECORDS 


By  A.  Jardinb 

It  is  a  strange  thing  with  some  pike,  or  rather  with 
the  captors  of  them,  that  the  weight  of  fish  they 
catch  increases  largely  after  death  in  a  most  marvel- 
lous manner,  and  quite  irrespective  of  their  length 
and  girth.  A  Lough  Conn  pike,  captured  Sep- 
tember   1894,    was   forwarded    to   a   fishing-tackle 
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dealer  in  Great  Queen  Street,  W.C.  He  lent  the 
fish  to  a  neighbouring  angling  society — previous  to 
sending  it  to  a  taxidermist — to  be  "set-up"  in  a 
glass-case.  It  was  the  club's  weekly  meeting  night, 
and  the  members  present  did  not  weigh  the  fish, 
but  guessed  it  to  be  37 J  lbs.  The  following  Sunday 
it  was  reported  in  The  People  newspaper  as  47^  lbs. 
Its  real  weight  when  caught  was  short  of  30  lbs.,  and 
28  lbs.  when  it  reached  the  taxidermist.  Some 
autumns  ago  an  18-lb.  pike  was  caught  in  Dagen- 
ham  Gulf,  Essex,  and  recorded  in  the  Fishing  Gazette. 
A  friend  and  I  were  fishing  the  gulf  subsequently 
when  the  "keeper,"  and  others  there,  told  us 
the  pike  weighed  28 J  lbs.  The  following  query 
and  reply  appeared  a  few  years  ago  in  the  Fishing 
Gazette : — 

"Dear  Sir, — Will  you  inform  me  in  your 
next  edition  whether  a  pike  would  weigh  less  or 
more  eighteen  hours  after  being  killed  than  it  did 
when  just  taken  out  of  the  water ;  and  what  would 
be  the  increase  or  decrease  in  the  weight  of,  say,  an 
1  i-lb.  pike  ? — Yours  truly,  Henry  Greenwa y. 

"Tonbridgb,  Kent." 

"  A  pike  of  1 1  lbs.  ought,  in  theory,  to  weigh 
about  1 5  lbs.  eighteen  hours  after  being  caught ;  it 
is  a  poor  pike  any  way  which  cannot  do  that.  It 
seems  to  be  the  general  opinion  that  fish  have  de- 
veloped a  most  scandalous  habit  of  losing  weight 
after  capture.  Of  course,  if  this  is  really  so,  some- 
body ought  to  talk  to  them  very  seriously  about  it, 
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but  my  experience  tells  me  that  the  notion  is  totally 
unfounded.  A  young  friend  of  mine  caught  a  pike 
the  other  day,  and  was  so  pleased  with  the  monster 
that  he  had  it  *  set-up*  by  a  very  capable  taxider- 
mist. About  ten  minutes  after  the  fish  was  landed 
it  'scaled*  n  lbs.  9  ozs.,  but  by  the  time  it  had 
matured  and  was  'set-up*  its  weight  had  so  aug- 
mented as  to  be  15  lbs.  11  ozs.  This  is  nothing 
extraordinary ;  every  fish  that  has  any  respect  for 
itself  goes  on  in  just  the  same  fashion. — Ed.  Fishing 
Gazette,  May  15,  1897." 

"From  the  days  of  Gesner  downwards,"  said 
Mr,  Frank  Buckland,  "more  lies  have  been  told 
about  the  pike  than  any  other  fresh-water  fish ; "  and 
the  Mannheim  pike  that  attained  a  length  of  19  feet, 
and  was  captured  in  1497  at  the  advanced  age  of 
267  years,  having  in  its  gills  a  brass  ring  on  which 
was  this  legend  in  Greek :  "lam  the  first  fish  that 
was  placed  in  this  lake  (Kaiserwag),  by  the  hand 
of  Frederick  II.,  Governor  of  the  World,  on  the 
5th  October  1230,"  may  certainly  claim  to  be 
(considering  that  that  king  was  not  born  until 
1534)  the  most  fallacious  pike  on  record.  "Its 
skeleton  and  ring  were  long  preserved  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Mannheim,"  says  Mr.  Pennell  in  his  "  Book 
of  the  Pike;*'  "but,  upon  subsequent  examina- 
tion by  a  clever  anatomist,  it  was  discovered  that 
the  bones  had  been  lengthened  to  fit  the  story — in 
other  words,  that  several  vertebrae  had  been  added." 

Sir  John  Hawkins,  in  his  fourth  edition  (1784)  of 
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"  The  Compleat  Angler,"  at  page  136,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  a  London  paper  of  the  25  th 
January  1765: — "On  Tuesday  last,  at  Lilleshall 
Lime  Works,  near  Newport,  Salop,  a  pool  about  nine 
yards  deep,  that  had  not  been  fished  for  ages,  was 
'  let-off'  by  means  of  a  *  level '  brought  up  to  drain 
the  works,  when  an  enormous  pike  was  found.  It 
was  drawn  out  by  means  of  a  rope  fastened  round 
its  head  and  gills,  in  which  service  a  great  many 
men  were  employed.  The  pike  weighed  upwards 
of  170  lbs.,  and  is  thought  to  be  the  largest  ever 
seen."  Some  time  before  this  the  parish  clerk  was 
"  trolling  "  in  this  pool,  "  when  his  bait  was  seized  by 
this  furious  fish,  which  by  a  sudden  jerk  pulled  the 
clerk  in,  and  doubtless  would  have  devoured  him 
also  had  he  not,  by  dexterous  and  wonderful  swim- 
ming, escaped  the  dreadful  jaws  of  this  voracious 
monster;"  but  this,  and  all  such  stories,  may,  I 
think,  be  relegated  to  the  "  limbo  of  myths."  It 
is  much  to  be  regretted  that  accounts  of  "  bogus 
fish  "  are  furnished  by  some  untrustworthy  news- 
paper reporters,  are  recopied  and  disseminated  by 
other  journals,  and  thus  are  handed  down  to  pos- 
terity. 

Colonel  Thornton,  in  his  "Sporting  Tour," 
speaks  of  a  pike  taken  from  a  small  water  on 
Lochaber,  Scotland,  that  weighed  146  lbs.;  and 
of  one  he  caught  himself  in  Loch  Alvie,  of  48  lbs., 
on  gorge-tackle.  The  fish  measured,  he  says,  5 
feet  4  inches  in  length.     "  Piscator  "  ("  Practical 
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Angler ")  gives  the  extreme  length  at  4  feet  9 
inches.  Hofland  asserts  the  gallant  colonel  could 
"throw  the  hatchet  like  an  Indian,"  and  that  the 
fish  was  taken  on  a  "  trimmer." 

The  Loch  Ken  pike  of  72  lbs.,  mentioned  by 
Daniel  in  his  "  Rural  Sports,"  also  by  Dr.  Grier- 
son  and  Stoddart,  appears  to  have  been  of  authentic 
weight.  The  latter  authority  says  "  it  is  the  largest 
known  to  have  been  captured  in  Scotland  with  rod 
and  line."  Its  head,  measuring  9  inches  across  the 
back  of  it,  is  said  still  to  be  preserved  at  Kenmure 
Castle,  Galloway.  But  there  are  grave  suspicions 
as  to  the  genuineness  of  a  96-lb.  pike,  said  to  have 
been  captured  in  the  early  part  of  last  century  near 
Killaloe,  Ireland  ;  also  of  another  60-lb.  pike  washed 
ashore  dead  in  a  storm  on  one  of  the  Ballina  lakes, 
either  Conn  or  Cullen.  But  putting  aside  such 
monsters,  which,  to  quote  the  words  of  Polonius, 
seem  to  be  "very  like  a  whale,"  veracious  angling 
historians  agree  that  pike  rarely  exceed  40  lbs.,  at 
all  events  in  the  British  islands.  The  Fishing  Gazette 
of  July  19,  1902,  published  the  following  testimony 
to  a  worthy  angler:  "One  of  the  best  and  most 
zealous  bailiffs  of  'The  Lough  Conn  Preservation 
Association '  is  Mr.  John  Macnamara ;  he  knows  both 
the  Loughs  of  Conn  and  Cullen  most  thoroughly, 
having  had  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  those 
waters  extending  over  twenty-three  years.  Mac- 
namara is  most  trustworthy,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  know    that,    notwithstanding    the    *  fairy-tales  * 
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told  of  enormous  pike  having  been  killed  in 
Loughs  Conn  and  Cullen,  during  the  whole  of  his 
twenty -three  years'  experience  the  largest  killed 
weighed  44  lbs.,  and  that  was  shot;  the  next 
largest,  36  lbs.,  was  killed  by  a  blow  from  an 
oar;  and  the  largest  he  had  ever  seen  caught  by 
rod  and  line  weighed  27  lbs." 

The  fecundity  of  pike  is  amazing.  Frank  Buck- 
land  tells  of  one  which  was  caught  on  April  2, 1870, 
in  one  of  the  Norfolk  Broads,  and  sent  to  him.  It 
weighed  32  lbs.,  and  measured  3  feet  8  inches; 
the  roe  weighed  5  lbs.,  and  contained  no  less  than 
595,200  eggs.  I  append  a  record  of  some  specimen 
pike  of  remarkable  size  caught  with  rod  and  line 
during  the  past  thirty  years  in  English  waters : — 


1874 

1875 

♦1876 

♦1877 
♦1877 

♦1878 

1878 

1878 

♦1878 

1878 

1878 

♦1878 

♦1878 

♦1879 

1879 


Oct.    . 
Jan.    . 
Jan.  2. 
Jan.  5. 
Feb.  24 
Jan.  3  • 
Jan.  30 
Feb.  . 
Feb.  4 
Feb.  17 
Feb.  24 
Feb.  27 
Mar.  14 
Feb.  14 
Feb.  24 


35  lbs.     Caught  in  Rapley  Lake. 

26 J  lbs.  Caught  in  Thames,  Hampton. 

21  lbs.     Caught  in  river  Frome,  Dorset. 
2i£  lbs.  Caught  in  Thames,  Sonning. 

36  lbs.     Caught  at  Maidstone,  Kent. 
2o£  lbs.  Caught  in  Thames,  Sonning. 
27 £  lbs.  Caught  in  Thames,  Hampton. 
29  lbs.     Caught  in  Norfolk. 

22  lbs.     Caught  in  Frome,  Dorset. 

22  lbs.     Caught  in  Witham,  Bardney. 
36  lbs.     Caught  in  Norfolk. 

23  lbs.     Caught  at  Petworth,  Sussex. 

22 J  lbs.  Caught  near  Chippenham,  Wilts. 
2i£  lbs.  Caught  at  Petworth,  Sussex. 

24  lbs.     Caught  at  Eastwell  Park,  Kent. 


*  The  pike  marked  *  were  caught  by  the  writer  of  these 
chapters. 
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1879 
♦1879 

*i88o 
1880 

♦1882 

♦1882 
1883 
1883 

♦1884 


Feb.  28 
Sept.  4 
Mar.  8 
April  10 
Jan.  3 . 
Feb.  23 
July  2 
Nov.  27 
Jan.  19 


"1884  Jan.  19 
♦1884  Jan.  19 
♦1884  Jan.  19 
♦1884  Jan.  19 


1884 

1884 

1887 

1887 

♦1887 

♦1888 

♦1888 

1888 


Nov.  20 
Nov.  20 
Feb.  15 
Feb.  15 
Feb.  15 
Nov.  25 
Nov.  25 
Nov.  14 


1890  Feb.  1 

1892  Dec.    1 

1893  Nov.  15 

1894  Jan.  16 

1895  Dec.  • 

♦1896  Feb.  19 


24 J  lbs.  Caught  near  Chippenham,  Wilts. 
37  lbs.     Caught  at  Amersham,  Bucks. 

22  lbs.     Caught  at  Petworth,  Sussex. 

27  lbs.     Caught  at  Halberton,  Devon. 

23  lbs.     Caught  in  Frome,  Dorset. 
3<d£  lbs.  Caught  near  Glynde,  Sussex. 

24  lbs.     Caught  in  Thames,  Marlow. 
24!  lbs.  Caught  in  Norfolk. 

23  lbs.  Caught  near  the  Avon,  Chippen- 
ham, Wilts. 

21  lbs.     Caught  near  the  Avon,  Chippen- 

ham, Wilts. 

2o£  lbs.  Caught  near  the  Avon,  Chippen- 
ham, Wilts. 

19  J  lbs.  Caught  near  the  Avon,  Chippen- 
ham, Wilts. 

19  J  lbs.  Caught  near  the  Avon,  Chippen- 

ham, Wilts. 
2i£  lbs.  Caught  in  Sowley  Pond,  Hants. 

28  lbs.  Caught  in  Sowley  Pond,  Hants. 
26  lbs.  Caught  near  Chippenham,  Wilts. 
23  lbs.     Caught  near  Chippenham,  Wilts. 

22  lbs.     Caught  near  Chippenham,  Wilts. 
22  lbs.     Caught  at  Maidstone,  Kent. 
19!  lbs.  Caught  at  Maidstone,  Kent. 

22  lbs.     Caught  in  Hay  ward  Wide- Water, 

Staffordshire. 
20J  lbs.  Caught  in  Hayward  Wide-Water, 

Staffordshire. 
22  J  lbs.  Caught  in  Hayward  Wide- Water, 

Staffordshire. 
21 J  lbs.  Caught  in  Hay  ward  Wide- Water, 

Staffordshire. 

25  lbs.     Caught  at  Maidstone,  Kent. 

25  lbs.  Caught  in  river  Dove-Tutbury, 
Staffordshire. 

20  lbs.     Caught  near  Chippenham,  Wilts. 
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♦1897  Feb.  21 
1897  Not.  22 
1899  Oct.  . 
1899  Nov.  . 

1899  Not.  . 

1900  June.  . 
1900  Sept.  . 
1900  Nov.  . 
1900  Nov.  . 

1900  Nov.  . 
1900  Nov.  • 

1900  Dec    . 

1900  Dec.  . 

1900  Dec.  . 

1901  Jan.  . 
1901  Nov.  . 

1901  Dec.  . 

1 901  Dec.  . 

1902  Jan.  . 
1902  Jan.  . 
1902  Jan.  . 
1902  Feb.  . 
1902  Feb.  20 
1902  Sept.  .     . 


19I  lbs.  Caught  near  Chippenham,  Wilts. 
30  lbs.     Caught  at  Dagenham,  Essex. 

22  lbs.     Caught  in  Lake,  Middlesex. 

23  lbs.     Caught  in  Norfolk. 

20  lbs.     Caught     in     Wroxham     Broad, 

Norfolk. 
27  lbs.     Caught  in  Bassenthwaite  Lake. 
22  lbs.     Caught  in  Windermere  Lake. 

2 1  £  lbs.  Caught  in  river  Wensum,  Norfolk. 
Wroxham    Broad, 


22 


Jibs. 


Caught    in 
Norfolk. 

.     22  lbs.     Caught  in  Oulton  Broad,  Norfolk. 

.     25  lbs.     Caught  in  Woodbastwick  Broad, 
Norfolk. 

.     25  lbs.     Caught  in  river  Trent,  Stafford- 
shire. 

.     20  lbs.     Caught  in  river  Avon,  Wiltshire. 

.     21  lbs.     Caught     at     Stoney  -  Stratford, 
Buckinghamshire. 

.     20  lbs.     Caught  in  river  Trent,  Stafford- 
shire. 

•     20  lbs.     Caught     in     Frensham     Pond, 
Surrey. 
-.     22^  lbs.  Caught  in  river  Aran,  Sussex. 

.     27  lbs.     Caught   near  Thames,   Oxford- 
shire. 

.     24  lbs.     Caught  in  Private  Water,  War- 
wickshire. 

.     24  lbs.     Caught  in  Private  Water,  Not- 
tinghamshire. 

.     24^  lbs.  Caught     in     Wroxham     Broad, 
Norfolk. 

.     24  lbs.     Caught  in  Great  Western  Canal, 
Devon, 
lbs.,  23  lbs.,  and  28  lbs.     Caught  in  Notting- 
hamshire. 

.     20  lbs.     Caught  in  river  Derwent,  Yorks. 


1902 

Oct. 

1902 

Oct. 

1902 

Oct. 

1902 

Oct. 

1902 

Oct. 

1902 

Oct. 

1902 

Nov. 

1902 

Nov. 

1903 

Jan. 

1903 

Jan. 

1903 

Feb. 

1903 

Feb. 
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.     .     .     2o|  lbs.  Caught     in     Thames,     Buscott, 
Berks. 

.     .     .     20}  lbs.  Caught  at  Gandtoft,  Lincolnshire. 
25  lbs.  and  20  lbs.  Caught    in    Naseby     Reservoir, 
Northamptonshire.. 

.     .     .     24!  lbs.  Caught  in  river  Lark,  Norfolk. 

.     .     .     23J  lbs.  Caught  in  Exeter  Canal. 

.     .     .     2o£  lbs.  Caught  in  Thames,  Buscott. 

.     .     .     22  J  lbs.  Caught  in  Torcross  Ley,  Devon. 

.     .     .     25 J  lbs.  Caught  near  Chippenham,  Wilts. 

.     .     .     24J  lbs.  Caught  in  river  Penk,  Stafford- 
shire. 

.     .     .     21  lbs.     Caught   in   Severn,   Gloucester- 
shire. 

.     .     •     23 J  lbs.  Caught  in  Kennett,  Berkshire. 

,     .     .     23 J  lbs.  Caught  in  private  Lake,  Notting- 
hamshire. 
1903  Feb.   26  lbs.  and  2 1  lbs.  Caught   in  Barton  Broad,  Nor- 
folk. 
1903  Feb.  .     .     .     2i£  lbs.  Caught  in  Thames,  Lechlade. 
1903  Feb.  ...     34  lbs.     Caught  in  river  Wye,  Hereford- 
shire. 

At  what  size  or  weight  does  Esox-junior  attain 
to  the  dignity  of  pikehood  ? 

Anglers  differ  as  to  this.  Walton  says  at  2  feet 
length;  Sir  J.  Hawkins  says  at  3  lbs.  weight; 
Salter,  at  3  lbs. ;  Hofland,  3  lbs.,  or  when  it 
exceeds  20  inches  length  ;  "  Piscator "  ("  Practical 
Angler  ")  says  4  lbs. ;  "  Ephemera,"  in  his  "  Hand- 
book on  Angling,"  3  or  4  lbs. ;  Blaine,  4  or  5 
lbs. ;  Mr.  C.  Pennell  favours  a  3-lb.  qualification. 
My  own  opinion  is,  that  under  5  lbs.  Esox-junior 
is  still  in  his  "jackhood" — in  which  Walton  and 

1  seem  to  agree — for  a  jack  of  5  lbs.  would  measure 

2  feet  in  length;  to  attain  which,  he  would  have 
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to  be  three  or  four  years  old,  and  to  have  lived 
in  water  teeming  with  fish-food-  Mr.  Frank  Buck- 
land's  opinion  (as  often  expressed  by  him  to  me) 
was  5  lbs. ;  also,  that  jack  were  infertile,  and  in- 
capable of  reproducing  their  species  until  they  had 
attained  the  weight  of  at  least  3  or  4  lbs. ;  and  the 
fact  that  so  many  young  fish  under  that  weight,  or 
say  20  inches  in  length,  are  caught  and  retained, 
fully  accounts,  I  think,  for  the  depletion  of  pike 
in  English  waters.  It  is  unsportsmanlike  to  retain 
jack  of  such  small  size ;  they  should  be  carefully 
played,  unhooked,  and  returned  to  the  water — to 
grow  bigger,  to  "  spawn "  in  due  time,  and  afford 
sport  to  future  anglers.  A  jack's  growth  also 
depends  on  other  circumstances  besides  the  extent 
of  water  he  lives  in,  the  number  of  his  fellows  who 
jointly  tenant  it,  and  the  supply  of  food.  Another 
very  important  thing  is  the  infusion  of  "fresh 
blood  "  among  fish  inhabiting  any  particular  water. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  noble  owner  of 
Ditton  Park,  I  had,  for  many  years,  permission  to  fish 
the  lake  there,  but  the  average  of  jack  ran  very  small, 
i.e.  from  2  lbs.  to  4  lbs. — occasionally  one  of  7  lbs. 
was  captured;  the  jack  were  long  and  lank,  and 
looked  old,  as  if  they  had  existed  for  years  under 
difficulties.  At  length  some  dozens  of  vigorous 
Esox  from  the  Colne  were  turned  into  the  lake, 
and  this  addition  speedily  "  made  its  mark/'  for,  in 
a  few  years  after  this  "infusion  of  new  blood," 
much  bigger  fish  were  caught — they  were  well-fed, 
sport-giving  fish.     I  captured  specimens  from  9  lbs. 
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to    I2|  lbs.,  and  a  20-pounder  in  the  "pink  of 
condition." 

"  If  I  that  am  an  angler  may  protest, 
Fishing  is  sweet  pleasure,  of  sport  the  best, 
Of  exercises  the  most  excellent ; 
Of  recreations  the  most  innocent ; 
But  now  the  sport  is  marred ;  and  wot  ye  why  ? 
Fishes  decrease — for  fishers  multiply." 

— "Epigram,"  De  P'ucatione,  a.d.  1598. 


I 


CHAPTER   X 
FISHING   FOR   PIKE:    RODS   AND  TACKLES 
By  A.  Jardine 

The  pike  ranks,  in  the  estimation  of  most  anglers, 
-as  one  of  the  gamest  and  most  sport-giving  of  all 
fresh-water  fish.  A  "  12-pounder"  in  its  "  prime," 
Le.  from  October  to  February,  will  give  as  much 
sport  on  "  spinning-tackle  "  as  Salmo-salar  of  similar 
size ;  which,  salmon-fishers  admit,  should  be  played 
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to  the  "gaff,"  or  landing-net,  at  the  rate  of  a 
minute  per  pound  weight. 

An  important  part  of  the  pike-fisher's  equipment 
is  his  rod.  Some  anglers  give  the  preference  to 
those  made  of  hickory,  lancewood,  or  greenheart; 
the  former  are  heavy,  and  the  last-named  is  a 
treacherous  wood,  liable  to  fracture,  unless  the 
joints  are  rent  from  the  plank,  thus  ensuring 
straight  fibres;  if  this  is  done,  no  rods  can  be 
better;  they  are  powerful,  elastic  as  steel,  and 
extremely  suitable  for  pike-fishing. 

From  a  long  experience  with  rods  of  various 
kinds,  my  opinion  is,  that  no  wood,  or  combina- 
tion of  woods,  excels  rods  made  of  selected  East 
India  bamboo  for  "  spinning,"  "  paternoster-fish- 
ing," "  live-baiting,"  or  "  trolling  " — they  are  light 
in  the  hand,  stiff,  with  sufficient  elasticity,  and 
powerful.  My  favourite  pike  rods  for  thirty 
years  past  have  been  made  of  these  canes.  Their 
hollowed  butts  contain  the  two  interchangeable  top- 
joints — a  great  convenience — the  angler  having  no 
spare  top  to  carry  at  the  riverside,  or  maybe  the 
top  lying  about  in  a  punt,  at  the  risk  of  being 
trodden  on  and  broken.  The  rods  are  from  10  to 
12  feet  long,  according  to  which  top  I  use — the 
short  one  being  for  "live-bait  snap-fishing,"  the 
long  top  for  "spinning"  and  c< paternostering." 

With  these  two  tops  I  find  it  unnecessary  to 
cumber  myself  with  more  than  one  rod  when  away 
on  a  "raid"  among  the  pike.  My  rods  so  con- 
structed are   as  perfect   now  as   when   they  were 
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made ;  and  with  them  I  have  captured  many  heavy 
pike,  from  20  lbs.  to  30  lbs.,  and  up  to  36  and 
37  lbs.  each.  At  the  1883  International  Fisheries 
Exhibition,  American  fishing-rods,  built  up  of 
split-cane,  were  shown  as  novelties,  but  since  then 
great  improvements  have  been  made  in  England 
in  these  "split-cane"  rods,  notably  by  Hardy 
Brothers  of  Alnwick,  and  Messrs.  Charles  Farlow 
and  Company,  191  Strand,  W.C.  The  last-named 
manufacture  a  very  perfect  pike  rod,  in  which  the 
solid  cork-grip  has  the  cane  continued  through  it 
to  the  butt-end,  and  this  imparts  great  casting- 
power.  The  rods  are  made  with  and  without  steel 
centres,  the  steel  imparting  remarkable  strength  and 
flexibility;  they  are  fitted  with  lock-fast  ferrules; 
the  butt-ring  and  top-ring  have  revolving  centres, 
the  others  are  "  guard-rings "  ;  they  have  two  top- 
joints.  The  lengths  of  rod  vary  from  10  feet 
6  inches  to  12  feet,  and  they  weigh  1  lb.  z\  ozs. 
The  rings  on  a  pike  rod  should  be  large,  and  all 
of  one  size ;  mine  are  f-inch  inside  diameter,  and 
of  the  kind  known  as  "  guard-rings,"  through 
which  all  accidental  tangles  will  readily  pass  with- 
out jamming,  and  thus  causing  a  "  smash  "  in  the 
tackle  while  playing,  possibly,  a  heavy  fish.  The 
butt  ends  of  pike  rods  should  be  fitted  with  an 
indiarubber  button  or  knob,  which  may  be  obtained 
at  almost  any  tackle  shop.  They  are  essential  to 
the  comfort  of  anglers,  who,  when  spinning  or 
trolling,  often  experience  inconvenience  from  the 
pressure  of  the  butt-ferrule  against  the  groin,  this 
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being  the  usual  position  the  end  of  the  butt  occupies 
in  pike-fishing. 

The  pike  reel  may  be  constructed  of  wood  and 
metal,  some  anglers  prefer  vulcanite  and  wood ; 
either  are  to  be  recommended,  especially  if  they 
combine  a  "check  action"  with  "free-running," 
like  Coxon's  "  Aerial  "  Reel. 

The  great  improvement  in  this  reel  consists  in  its 
having  the  back  made  of  aluminium  in  place  of 
wood.     Made  thus  the  back  will  not  warp. 

With  one  of  these  reels  an  angler  killed  a  58£-lb. 
salmon  in  Norway,  November  15,  1902.  It  is  one 
of  the  best  and  lightest  reels  made. 

A  reel  of  3^  inches  diameter  will  carry  seventy  or 
eighty  yards  of  line,  which  is  practically  enough  for 
"  spinning  "  ;  a  4-inch  reel  will  hold  a  hundred  yards 
of  rather  stouter  line  for  live  bait  fishing.  Reels 
should  always  have  large  barrels,  or  an  arrangement 
of  wires  to  increase  the  circumference  of  the  barrel, 
so  that  the  line  may  be  wound  up  very  quickly. 
The  best  reels  have  a  guard  placed  round  them 
which,  if  care  is  used,  prevents  the  line  "over- 
running," and  forming  loose  coils  and  complica- 
tions; they  also  have  a  "spring-check"  which  can 
instantly  be  put  "  into  gear  "  or  "  out-of-gear,"  a 
convenience  when  wading,  or  spinning  from  rough 
reedy  banks,  or  among  bushes,  by  which  the  neces- 
sity of  dropping  line  on  the  ground,  with  the  con- 
sequent risk  of  entanglement,  is  avoided.  The 
great  defect  of  cheap  wood-reels  without  check- 
actions   is    their    liability   to    overrun    and   from 
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"  tangles  "  in  the  line,  which  generally  occurs  when 
playing  a  fish,  and  results  in  the  angler  losing  his 
temper  and  fish  also.  Another  danger  in  cheap 
reels  without  "  checks "  is,  if  the  pressure  of  the 
finger  on  the  edge  of  the  revolving  wheel  be  for 
an  instant  removed,  the  line  runs  so  freely  as  to 
produce  an  excess  of  slackness,  which  is  a  greater 
evil  possibly  than  that  before-mentioned  ;  for, 
having  to  follow  a  good  fish  just  hooked  rapidly 
along  the  river-bank,  possibly  over  rough  ground, 
nothing  could  be  more  trying  to  the  angler  than 
having,  through  a  slack  line,  no  control  over  his 
fish. 

The  next,  and  a  very  important  necessary,  is  a 
reliable  line  for  the  reel.  Pike  lines  are  made  of 
various  materials  —  cotton,  flax,  silk,  &c.  The 
Manchester  Cotton  Twine  Spinning  Company 
manufacture  lines  that  are  fairly  good  and  strong, 
although  fine  ;  but  they  Y  ive  a  defect,  they  are  apt 
to  "  kink  "  when  wetted,  as  indeed  do  all  lines  that 
are  "  cable-laid  "  and  not  plaited-  One  of  the  best 
specially  prepared  lines  I  ever  met  with  is  of  pure 
silk  and  plaited ;  it  is  rendered  impervious  to  water 
by  a  "  proofing  "  of  oil,  forced  thoroughly  into  the 
fabric  of  the  line  by  pressure  in  an  air-pump ;  the 
line  is  pliant  and  elastic,  and  strong  enough  to  cap- 
ture pike,  or  any  other  fish,  up  to  40  lbs.  or  50  lbs. 
weight.  They  are  prepared  by,  and  can  be  obtained 
at  Messrs.  C.  Farlow  &  Co. 

There  are  plenty  of  low-priced  lines  to  be  had, 
but  they  are  not  cheap  because  of  little  cost ;  they 
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are  badly  made  and  untrustworthy,  consisting  of 
a  core  of  shoddy  material,  around  which  silk  is 
plaited  and  covered  with  varnish  or  waterproofing. 
This,  after  a  few  times  using,  cracks,  and  lets  the 
water  into  the  core,  which  quickly  rots,  and  the  line 
is  unreliable  under  the  strain  of  playing  a  fish  of 
"  respectable  size."  These  lines  are  sold  by  Red- 
ditch  firms  as  "  American  patent-lines,"  but  I  believe 
they  are  made  in  Germany,  and  are  "  rubbish."  The 
wisest  plan  is  to  test  a  line  by  unravelling  half  an 
inch  of  its  end  ;  if  silk  all  through  it  is  reliable,  and 
a  No.  3  size  should  be  strong  enough  to  capture 
any  fish  that  swims  in  fresh  water.  The  following 
is  a  recipe  for  waterproofing  lines,  which  I  have 
always  found  to  answer  well: — A  pint  of  boiled 
cold  -  drawn  linseed  oil,  a  wineglassful  of  gold- 
size,  two  tablespoonsful  of  copal  varnish,  poured 
all  together  into  an  earthen-pipkin ;  cover  with  a 
small  piece  of  slate,  or  a  tin  puttypan,  to  keep  out 
the  dust ;  and  place  on  hob  of  stove  to  simmer  for 
three  or  four  days,  stirring  occasionally  until  the 
gold-size  and  copal  are  thoroughly  incorporated 
with  the  oil.  Then  coil  the  line  loosely  in  an  old 
pie-dish,  pour  enough  waterproofing  on  the  line  to 
cover  it,  stretch  paper  over,  and  stand  dish  for  two 
or  three  days  in  a  gentle  heat  for  the  line  to  soak 
thoroughly  full  of  the  dressing.  After  this  is  done, 
take  the  end  of  line  off  the  top  coil  and  draw  all 
the  line  through  a  piece  of  an  old  kid-glove  held 
between  the  fingers  and  thumb,  squeezing  out  all 
the  superfluous  dressing,  letting  the  line  fall  on  to 
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a  large  sheet  of  paper  to  save  it  from  dust  or  dirt. 
After  this  hang  it  in  coils  on,  or  wind  it  round,  a 
clothes-horse,  or  the  backs  of  two  chairs,  where 
leave  it  for  two  or  three  days  to  dry ;  then  on  a 
warm  day  stretch  it  in  the  garden  between  smooth 
nails  driven  into  the  walls  or  fence,  or  between  trees; 
and  polish  the  line  by  rubbing  it  with  a  little  sweet- 
oil  on  a  piece  of  soft  leather  or  old  kid-glove. 

The  next  tackle  to  be  considered  is  the  pike-trace, 
and  whether  for  "  spinning,"  "  live-baiting,"  or 
"  paternostering,"  none  are  so  good  as  those  of 
best  salmon-gut,  stained  olive-green,  so  that  they 
may  assimilate  to  the  colour  of  sub-aqueous  weeds, 
or  olive-brown  if  weeds  are  decaying.  If  gimp 
traces  are  preferred,  platinum-gimp  is  best,  as  it 
does  not  glitter  in  the  water  like  brass-gimp.  If 
none  but  brass-gimp  can  be  obtained,  it  may  be 
stained  a  dark  colour  by  soaking  it  in  a  solution  of 
bichlorate  of  platinum  mixed  with  water  (one-part 
platinum  to  six  or  eight  of  water),  then  dried  before 
a  fire ;  or,  if  hung  in  the  fumes  of  burning  brim- 
stone, brass-gimp  turns  a  deep  copper  colour. 

The  following  recipes  for  staining  gut  are  from 
Keene's  "  Practical  Fisherman  "  :  — 

u  Green  colour. — Steep  the  gut  in  strong  green  tea  for 
twelve  hours. 

u  Light  green. — Boil  a  piece  of  green  baize  and  steep  in 
the  liquor  while  it  is  warm. 

**  Brown  stain. — Steep  in  strong  coffee. 

M  Bluish  green. — Boil  a  handful  of  logwood  in  a  pint  of 
water,  add  a  piece  of  copperas,  size  of  small  nut,  pounded 
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under  a  hammer.     Immerse  the  gut  when  the  preparation 
is  cold  until  the  requisite  hue  is  obtained. 

"  Red  water  stain,  useful  among  decaying  weeds. — Steep 
in  a  teacupful  of  black  tea  till  of  sufficient  depth  of  tint." 

Stephen's  blue-black  ink  diluted  with  water  makes 
a  useful  stain.  The  gut  must  be  well  rinsed  in 
clean  water  after  removing  it  from  the  stain.  Metal 
traces  made  of  twisted  copper  wire,  and  others  of 
annealed  wire  are  excellent,  and  practically  un- 
breakable under  the  strain  of  the  heaviest  pike, 
and  can  be  obtained  at  C.  Farlow  &  Co.  It  is 
necessary  to  have  a  lead  on  the  "spinning-trace," 
placed  from  two  to  three  feet  above  the  bait,  of 
sufficient  weight  to  sink  it  (whether  a  natural  or 
artificial  bait)  a  couple  of  feet  or  so  under  the 
surface  of  the  water;  the  lead  must  be  so  shaped 
or  bent  that  its  centre  of  gravity  hangs  below  the 
level  of  the  trace,  which  prevents  kinks  or  twists 
occurring  in  the  line  above  the  lead.  Among  the 
best  are  the  "Pennell  leads,"  which  are  made  in 
four  sizes,  from  i  oz.  to  f  oz.,  and  the  "  Archer- 
Jardine"  non-slipping  detachable  leads,  made  in 
twelve  sizes,  from  i  oz.  for  perch  and  chub  fishing ; 
the  medium  sizes,  from  |  oz.  to  2  ozs.,  for  pike ; 
and  the  largest  2 J  ozs.  to  4  ozs.,  for  sea-fishing. 
There  must  also  be  three  swivels,  or  one  double 
and  a  single  swivel  in  the  trace,  between  the  lead 
and  "  flight "  to  assist  the  revolving  or  spinning  of 
the  bait. 

The  next  tackles  to  consider  are  spinning  flights, 
for  " spinning"  is  probably  the  most  popular  and 
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also  the  most  successful  method  that  can  be  em- 
ployed to  capture  a  quantity  where  jack  and  pike 
run  small — say,  from  4  lbs.  to  10  lbs. — for  a  life- 
long experience  has  taught  me  that  much  the  largest 
specimens  are  caught  by  live  bait,  "snap,"  and 
paternoster  fishing,  which  methods  I  shall  dilate 
on  in  my  next  chapter. 

Flights  as  a  rule  are  made  in  three  sizes.  No.  1 
is  adaptable  for  small  baits,  such  as  gudgeon,  dace, 
or  bleak  from  4  inches  to  5  inches  long,  and  are 
suitable  for  jack  from  3  lbs.  to  5  lbs.  weight ;  No. 
2  are  for  large  gudgeon  or  dace  from  5  inches  to 

6  inches  long,  and  suited  for  pike  from  6  lbs.  to 
10  lbs.  weight;    No.   3,  for  dace  of  6  inches  or 

7  inches  long,  is  the  proper  size  for  pike  of  10  lbs. 
and  upwards. 

The  old-fashioned  Thames  flights,  which   con- 
sisted of  three  triangles,  a  reversed  hook  and  lip- 
hook,  are  clumsy  and  almost  obsolete.    The  Pennell 
flights,  especially  those  made  with  a  straight  reverse 
hook  and  one  flying-triangle  (or  two  if  No.  3  size 
of  flight  be  used) ;  also  those  known  as  "  Farlow's  re- 
gistered flights,"  have  at  present  no  superiors.     To 
bait  the  "  Pennell "  flight,  pass  the  loop  at  end  of 
gimp  under  the  gill-cover  and  out  of  the  bait's  mouth ; 
then  push  the  single  hook  through  its  back,  pull 
gently  on  this  hook  towards  the  head  of  bait,  and 
when  the  tail  assumes  sufficient  curve  to  cause  the 
bait  to  rotate  when  drawn  through  the  water,  then 
push  the  reverse  hook — le.  the  barbed-pin — through 
the  bait  from  side  to  side.     Pass  the  "  gimp-loop  " 
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through  the  nose  or  upper  lip  of  the  bait  first  and 
the  under  lip  next,  and  again  under  itself,  thus 
forming  a  half-knot,  which  never  slips. 

This  description  applies  equally  well  to  Farlow's 
flights.  Sometimes  both  kinds  are  made  with  slid- 
ing lip-hooks,  which  can  be  slipped  up  or  down 
without  injury  to  the  gimp,  and  thus  adapted  to 
the  size  of  the  spinning-bait.  There  is  another 
tackle  that  is  simple  and  very  effective,  known  as 
"  Storr's  flight/'  It  consists  of  one  large  triangle ; 
this  is  attached  to  10  inches  of  gimp,  which  is 
passed  through  the  bait  from  the  vent  and  out  of 
its  mouth  by  means  of  a  baiting-needle,  one  of  the 
hooks  of  the  large  triangle  jamming  against  the 
vent  and  there  remaining.  A  small  triangle  on  an 
inch  and  a  half  of  gimp  is  slipped  over  the  hook- 
gimp,  and  may  be  inserted  in  the  shoulder  of  the 
bait,  or  left  to  fly  loose;  a  sliding  lip-hook  com- 
pletes the  tackle. 


CHAPTER   XI 

FISHING   FOR   PIKE:   "SPINNING,"   "LIVE- 
BAITING,"   AND   "PATERNOSTERING" 

By  A.  Jardine 

Most  anglers  consider  "spinning"  a  more  artistic 
way  by  which  to  capture  pike  than  other  methods, 
and  as  I  have  described  the  rod  and  tackles  neces- 
sary for  pursuing  this  delightful  branch  of  the  art 
of  angling,  we  will  go  to  the  river,  put  rod,  reel, 
and  tackles  together — using  the  long  top-joint — 
select  a  5-inch  dace  for  our  flight,  first  killing  the 
bait  by  hitting  the  back  of  its  skull ;  then  seeing 
that  the  bait  spins  nicely,  we  will  begin  by  fishing 
all  the  nearest  water.  Unwinding  from  our  reel 
enough  line  to  make  a  cast  of,  say,  ten  yards,  then 
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drawing  the  bait  up  to  within  five  feet  or  six  feet  of 
the  rod  top,  the  line  held  between  the  thumb  and 
fingers  of  the  left  hand,  and  grasping  the  rod  some 
little  distance  above  the  reel  in  the  right  hand,  with 
the  "button"  at  end  of  the  butt  placed  against 
our  right  groin,  and  the  rod  held  at  an  angle  of 
45  degs.,  we  turn  our  right  shoulder  towards  and 
half  face  the  place  we  desire  to  cast  the  bait  to; 
then,  with  a  gentle  but  accelerated  swing  of  the 
rod-top,  as  the  "  heft "  or  strain  on  the  line  is  felt, 
we  release  it,  and  the  bait  should  reach  the  spot 
wished  and  drop  into  the  water  with  scarcely  a 
splash.  Practice  will  make  skilful,  then  the  dis- 
tance of  casting  the  bait  may  be  increased  as  the 
angler  becomes  more  and  more  proficient. 

It  is  not  of  much  use  spinning  in  water  much 
exceeding  six  feet  in  depth.  Quiet  streams  alongside 
sedges  or  spear-grass ;  near  or  between  weed-growths 
and  beds  of  water-lilies,  whose  stems  and  leaves  have 
been  cut  off  by  winter  frosts;  these,  and  shallows 
near  deep  holes  and  weirs,  are  all  excellent  places 
for  "  spinning,"  and  likely  to  hold  good  fish.  After 
making  a  "  cast,"  lower  the  rod-point  to  within  a 
couple  or  three  feet  of  the  water,  and,  holding  it  at 
an  angle  to  the  bait,  begin  by  drawing  in  the  line 
at  a  moderate  speed  with  the  left  hand,  and  if  a 
small  back-stroke  of  the  rod-top  is  given  between 
the  intervals  of  drawing  in  the  line,  it  adds  to  the 
attractiveness  of  the  spinning-bait.  The  draws  or 
pulls  on  the  line  and  movement  of  the  rod-top 
should  be  varied  in  length  and  quickness  according 
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to  the  depth  of  water,  the  left  hand  making  a  draw 
about  every  two  seconds,  each  length  of  line  drawn 
in  being  about  four  feet,  and  a  cast  should  be  made 
over  every  two  yards  of  water  fished. 

If  trees  or  weed-beds  cumber  a  river's  bank,  and 
there  is  danger  of  casting  the  bait  into  them,  the 
angler  should  let  the  line  run  through  the  fingers 
of  his  left  hand,  instantly  closing  them  and  gripping 
the  line,  thus  arresting  his  "  cast,"  and  possibly 
avoiding  breakage  by  getting  hung  up  in  boughs 
or  other  obstructions.  The  bait  should  not  be 
lifted  from  the  water  until  close  up  to  the  bank, 
as  pike  frequently  lurk  alongside  a  bank,  especially 
where  sedges  margin  the  water. 

Spinning  is  fine  sport  when  pike  are  "roving" 
in  search  of  food ;  then  is  the  time  to  "  spin  "  your 
bait  within  a  yard  or  two  of  feeding  fish,  for  "  ten 
to  one  "  it  will  be  seized  with  a  rush  that  will  make 
the  angler  "  burn  with  excitement." 

To  borrow  a  capital  pike  fisherman's  (Mr.  H. 
B.  Bromhead's)  description  as  to  how  the  practical 
spinner  goes  to  work:  "He  makes  no  erratic 
•casts.'  His  bait,  properly  leaded,  shoots  evenly 
and  swiftly  to  the  desired  haven,  like  an  arrow 
from  the  bow.  Right  across  the  river — 25  yards 
if  an  inch — it  falls  right  under  the  boughs  of  a 
drooping  willow,  into  a  quiet  eddy.  With  but 
little  splash  the  bait  drops  into  the  water,  and,  after 
sinking  a  foot  or  two,  is  drawn  evenly  across  the 
river. 

"  It  is  a  pikey  bit  of  water ;  a  fringe  of  waving 
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reeds  bordering  the  bank — a  special  retreat  this  for 
a  fine  fish.  Is  Master  Pike  at  home  to-day  ?  He  is. 
A  swirl  in  the  water,  a  sudden  resistance  on  the  line, 
a  gleam  of  light  colour  in  the  dark-green  depths  of 
the  river  flowing  smoothly  along,  as  a  mighty  fish 
seizes  the  bait  and  endeavours  to  return  with  its 
captive  to  its  lair.  Not  so  fast,  my  friend.  That 
eleven-foot  of  India  cane  is  struck  upwards  smartly, 
the  line  twangs  like  a  harp-string,  and  a  right  royal 
battle  has  commenced, 

"  Gamely  the  fish  struggles,  vainly  endeavouring 
to  regain  its  old  quarters,  which  for  months  past 
have  been  its  home — a  place  carefully  avoided  by 
every  well-educated  roach  and  dace  in  the  water. 
It  is  not  to  be,  though.  Three  or  four  frantic 
plunges  on  the  part  of  the  pike,  as  many  steady 
pulls  by  Piscator,  and  a  handsome  15-lb.  fish  is 
brought  within  reach  of  the  gaff,  or  landing-net.'* 

Spinning  has  this  advantage,  there  is  no  sloppy 
bait-can  to  carry,  but  a  couple  or  three  dozen  of 
selected  baits  instead,  packed  in  bran,  a  tackle- 
case,  including  artificial  baits,  and  whisky-flask  in 
pocket;  gaff  and  fish-bag  in  sling,  rod  in  hand, 
warmly  clad  and  well  booted,  nothing  can  be 
more  enjoyable  or  healthful  than  to  wander  be- 
side a  " fish-full"  river,  catching  pike  here  and 
there. 

Having  just  alluded  to  "artificial"  baits,  of 
which  a  great  variety  are  kept  in  stock  at  tackle- 
shops — I  say  kept  advisedly,  because  many  of  them 
don't  sell,  for  they   are  useless  as   pike   lures — I 
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may  mention  a  few  that  are  useful,  when  natural 
baits  cannot  be  obtained,  viz. :  the  "  Convolute 
Eel,"  "  Bell's  Life  spinning-bait,"  and  the  '"  Wag- 
tail." Also  baits  with  reversible  flanges  and  tails, 
which  entirely  prevent  kinking  in  trace  and 
line,1  as  these  baits  rotate  either  to  right  or  left, 
as  the  angler  chooses.  They  spin  accurately, 
don't  kink  the  line,  have  a  natural,  fish-like 
appearance  in  the  water,  can  be  made  of  any 
weight,  and  no  supplementary  lead  is  needed  on 
the  trace.  On  one  of  these  reversible  tail-baits, 
fishing  the  Dorsetshire  "Frome,"  I  ran  seventeen 
jack  and  pike,  and  landed  sixteen  of  them.  There 
are  also  mechanical  appliances  to  assist  the  "  tiro  " 
who  may  find  it  difficult  to  put  a  natural  bait  on  a 
flight  to  spin  properly.  Among  the  best  of  these 
are  the  "Archer  Spinner,"  the  "Abbey  Mills,"  and 
the  "  A.  i  "  Spinner. 

The  last,  and  possibly  the  best  "artificials"  I 
shall  mention,  are  "  phantom-baits  "  ;  they  are  made 
in  various  sizes  and  colours,  of  silk,  also  of  sole 
skin,  are  capital  pike  slayers,  especially  the  "  Blue- 
phantoms,"  though  rather  expensive  baits  for  pike- 
fishing.  The  late  Mr.  Francis  Francis  had  a  great 
opinion  of  these  lures  for  fishing  Scotch  rivers  and 
lochs.  Once — it's  years  ago — with  the  permission  of 
the  Earl  of  Breadalbane,  he  was  spinning  for  pike 
in  Loch  Tay,  and  captured  a  fine  salmon  on  his 
"  phantom-bait."  The  Earl  was  entertaining  some 
guests;  but  the  keepers,  who  had  tried  with  rod, 
1  Invented  by  the  author  of  these  chapters. 
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failed  to  catch  a  salmon,  and  the  net-fishings  had 
closed.  They  told  Francis  there  would  be  no 
"  fish  "  for  dinner  at  Loch  Tay  Castle ;  so  he  sent 
his  salmon  as  a  present  to  the  Earl,  who  told  his 
guests  how  thoughtful  it  was  of  Francis  to  have 
done  so.  At  dinner,  the  only  clergyman  present 
(an  Irish  priest)  was  requested  to  say  "grace/' 
He  complied  thus : — 

"  God  bless  Loch  Tay,  which  I've  heard  say,  the  region  of 
romance  is ; 

God  bless  the  Earl  of  Breadalbane,  and  God  bless  Francis 
Francis. 

God  bless  the  rod,  the  reel,  and  line,  also  the  phantom- 
spinner, 

And  bless  the  fish  which  left  his  Tay  {tea),  to  come  to  our 
dinner/9 

For  live-bait  fishing  with  "snap-tackle,"  it  will 
be  found  best  to  use  the  shortest  top-joint.  The 
line  may  be  similar,  but  a  trifle  thicker,  than  that 
used  for  spinning,  and  the  reel  should  be  large 
enough  to  contain  ioo  yards  of  line,  as  very  large 
pike  are  often  hooked  when  live-bait  fishing,  and 
require  considerable  "  tether  "  while  playing  them. 
The  trace  should  be  about  three  feet  long,  of  stout 
salmon-gut,  or  three  strands  of  trout-gut  twisted  to- 
gether and  tapered — whichever  is  preferred  should  be 
stained.  At  the  bottom  end  of  the  trace  is  looped 
the  lead  to  sink  the  bait,  above  which  the  pike- 
float  is  placed  on  the  line,  to  keep  the  live-bait 
suspended  and  swimming  at  a  proper  depth  below 
the  surface  of  the  water.    Live-bait  leads  and  floats 
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can  be  obtained  at  any  tackle-shop.  Of  floats,  the 
best  are  the  "  Fishing  Gazette  pike  floats  "  and  the 
"  Duplex " ;  the  latter  have  two  interchangeable 
tops,  the  red  top  is  for  use  on  bright  days,  or  in 
the  foam-flecked  waters  of  weirs,  where  white  would 
not  be  visible;  on  dull  days,  or  as  the  evenings 
close  in,  the  white  top  would  show  best.  The 
"  Archer- Jardine  "  detachable  leads,  and  my  "  per- 
fected barrel-leads,"  have  for  years  been  favourites 
with  pike  anglers. 

The  next  consideration  is  the  "  snap-tackle." 
Some  anglers  prefer  "  Pennells,"  others  the  "  Bicker- 
dyke"  snap — both  are  excellent.  About  1875,  I 
introduced  new  snap-tackles,  with  which  some  of 
my  largest  pike  were  killed.  Since  then,  I  have 
improved  them ;  one  alteration  is  in  the  small  hook 
being  made  rather  longer^  which  is  to  be  inserted 
in  the  top  corner  of  the  bait's  gill-cover,  and  not 
in  the  base  of  its  pectoral  fin,  for  just  there  is  the 
fish's  heart ;  if  placed  there,  baits  soon  get  exhausted 
and  die.  These  tackles  are  known  as  Jardine's 
"  Perfected  Snaps,"  and  are  obtainable  at  Farlow's, 
Carter  &  Company,  Peek  &  Son,  and  some  of  the 
best  provincial  tackle-shops,  but  inaccurate  imita- 
tions of  them  are  sold. 

A  bait-can  will  be  required,  in  which  to  keep  the 
dace  and  gudgeon  alive.  Those  with  an  interior 
can  of  perforated  zinc  to  lift  out  are  very  con- 
venient, and  these  inner  cans  may  be  withdrawn, 
and  placed  in  the  river  to  freshen  up  the  baits. 
Cans   with   an   air-pump    for  aerating   the    baits, 
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known    as    "Field's   aerating    bait-cans,"    can   be 
obtained  at  most  of  the  London  tackle-shops. 

We  will  suppose  ourselves  equipped,  and  eager 
to  commence  snap-fishing.  We  select  a  bright, 
lively  dace,  and  carefully  placing  it  on  the  snap- 
hooks  as  described,  and  the  smaller  hook  of  the 
larger  triangle  through  the  base  of  the  bait's  back 
fin,  we  next  adjust  the  float  so  that  the  live  bait 
shall  swim  just  below  mid-water,  then  drawing  a 
dozen  yards  or  so  of  line  off  the  reel,  and  the  bait 
up  towards  the  rod-top,  with  a  gentle  swing  of  the 
rod  we  cast  the  bait  quietly  in  the  water,  at  the 
upper  part  of  a  sedge-fringed  pool,  paying  out 
more  line  if  necessary,  but  holding  the  bait  for 
a  minute  or  two  here  and  there,  in  the  likely  places 
to  harbour  a  pike. 

Suddenly  the  float  disappears.  We  gather  up 
the  slack  line,  smartly  lift  the  rod-top,  and  "  drive 
home  the  steel " ;  when,  from  the  swirl  in  the  water 
and  the  impetuous  plunge  of  the  pike,  we  know  that 
we  have  hooked  a  heavy  fish,  which  must  be  played  on 
as  "  tight  a  rein  "  as  is  prudent,  of  course  giving  and 
recovering  line,  as  the  pike  dashes  desperately  here 
and  there  in  its  efforts  to  escape,  until  it  is  gaffed, 
or  in  the  landing-net.  Having  disturbed  the  pool, 
we  will  go  farther  down  the  river,  where,  near  a 
bed  of  water-lilies — a  capital  place  for  pike — we 
will  fish  with  "  paternoster."  For  this  we  use  our 
longest  top-joint,  and  to  our  line  attach  4  feet  of 
salmon-gut,  stained  to  the  colour  of  weeds.  At 
the  end  of  our  gut-trace  we  fix  a  f-oz.  pear-shaped 
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Fig.  U.—LEGER-TACKLE  BAITED  WITH  LIVE 
DACE  OR  ROACH. 
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plummet,  and  16  inches  above  it  tie  a  loop,  to 
which  we  attach  a  single  No.  10  square-bend  pater- 
noster hook,  on  12  inches  of  platinum-gimp.  The 
bait — a  5-inch  dace  or  large  gudgeon — should  have 
the  hook  carefully  passed  through  the  bottom  lip 
first,  and  then  the  top  lip  (the  baits  live  longer 
when  thus  hooked),  then  cast  the  bait  quietly  near 
to  lily-pads,  weeds,  or  into  deep  eddies,  lift  it  gently, 
then  let  it  sink  again,  and  draw  it  through  all  the 
water  likely  to  hold  a  pike,  the  line  all  the  while 
being  gathered  on  to  the  left  hand,  or  on  the  reel, 
and  kept  moderately  "taut."  It  will  be  known 
when  a  fish  is  found  by  the  bait  being  arrested, 
perhaps  tugged  at  and  shaken;  then  wait  a  few 
seconds,  strike  smartly,  and  play  your  pike  to  the 
gaff  or  landing-net. 

"  Legering  "  for  pike  is  only  adopted  when  rivers 
are  very  much  discoloured  after  heavy  rains.  A 
circumstance  which  occurred  to  me  in  January 
1875,  when  fishing  at  Sonning-on-Thames,  in  a 
high  flood  and  very  thick  water,  may  be  interesting 
to  my  readers  who  are  anglers.  I  will  give  "  Red 
Spinner's  "  *  account  of  it : — 

u  During  the  high  floods  that  occurred  in  the  Thames 
Valley  during  the  week  succeeding  the  New  Year  (1875), 
the  pike-fishers  were  completely  nonplussed.  One  well 
known  amongst  them  went  up  the  river  as  soon  as  there 
seemed  to  be  a  prospect  of  success,  and  found  the  water,  to 
his  disgust,  in  colour  and  consistency  not  unlike  pea-soup. 
All  his  efforts  were  unsuccessful  till  luncheon-time,  then 


1  Mr.  William  Senior,  vide  "  Waterside  Sketches." 
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he  moored  his  punt  in  a  position  commanding  a  deep,  quiet 
eddy.  He  discarded  the  ordinary  method  of  live-baiting, 
and  by  affixing  a  perforated  bullet  on  the  trace,  a  yard 
above  the  hook,  he  improvised  a  leger-tackle.  The  result 
justified  his  choice  of  both  place  and  method.  His  live- 
bait,  large  dace,  and  the  yard  of  free-trace  below  the  bullet, 
gave  them  an  opportunity  of  pirouetting  in  a  pretty  wide 
circle.  The  angler  had,  fortunately,  *  struck  ile.'  The 
eddy  of  his  choice  happened,  no  doubt,  to  be  the  furnished 
apartments  into  which  a  large  family  of  pike  had  been 
driven  by  stress  of  water,  and  the  baits  dropped  into  their 
midst  like  manna  in  the  wilderness.  Their  pikeships,  one 
after  another,  simply  opened  their  jaws  and  absorbed  the 
treacherous  dace,  taking  things  ridiculously  easy  until  they 
4  felt  the  steel ' ;  then  running  madly,  they  gave  splendid 
sport.  I  saw  the  fish,  beautifully  shaped  and  marked.  In 
one  lucky  hour  the  angler  caught  six  pike,  the  largest  of 
them  13  j  lbs.,  10  lbs.,  9  lbs.,  and  8 J  lbs.,  the  total  weighing 
49i  lbs." 


CHAPTER   XII 

THE   PERCHES    (PercM*) 
By  G.  A.  Boulenger,  F.R.S.,  V.P.Z.S.,  &c. 

These  spiny-rayed  or  Acanthopterygian  fishes,  of 
which  our  common  perch  is  the  type,  are  dis- 
tinguished among  their  relatives  in  having  only 
one  or  two  spines  in  the  anal  fin,  the  allied  Cen- 
trarchida  and  Serranid*  having  three  or  more.  The 
Percid*  are  essentially  fresh-water  fishes,  only  a  few 
out  of  the  95  species  of  which  the  family  is  com- 
posed entering  salt  water  (Lucioperca,  Percarind). 
They  are  carnivorous,  and  their  range  of  distribution 
is  confined  to  Europe,  Western  Asia,  Siberia,  and 
North  America.  With  the  exception  of  the  species 
of  the  genera  Perca  and  Lucioperca  they  are  small 
or  very  small  fishes. 
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The  common  perch  of  Europe  (Pcrca  fluviatilis) 
is  characterised  by  two  dorsal  fins,  the  anterior  of 
which  is  composed  of  14  to  16  spines,  the  posterior 
of  2  spines  and  1 3  to  1 5  soft  rays ;  the  anal  fin  has 
2  spines  and  8  to  10  soft  rays ;  the  scales  are  small 
and  rough  (80  to  98  in  a  longitudinal  series,  58  to 
67  in  the  lateral  line) ;  the  body  is  olive  or  dark 
green  above,  passing  to  golden  yellow  down  the  sides, 
usually  with  from  5  to  7  vertical  dark  bars,  lost  on 
the  sides,  the  first  below  the  origin  of  the  dorsal  fin ; 
the  belly  is  white ;  the  spinous  dorsal  is  greyish, 
with  a  deep  black  spot  behind  and  sometimes 
another  in  front ;  the  ventrals  and  the  anal  are 
orange  or  red.  The  largest  specimen  examined  by 
me  measures  18  inches. 

The  perch  inhabits  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  and 
it  extends  into  Asia  as  far  east  as  Lake  Baikal.  It 
is  absent  from  the  Isle  of  Wight.  It  has  been 
thoroughly  acclimatised  in  New  South  Wales.  It 
prefers  clear,  slightly  running  waters,  with  plenty  of 
vegetation,  round  which  it  twines  its  band-shaped 
strings  of  eggs,  often  measuring  3  feet  in  length  and 
1  inch  in  width ;  the  breeding  season  is  in  April 
and  May.  Males  appear  to  be  less  numerous  than 
females. 

The  place  of  our  perch  is  taken  in  North 
America  by  a  very  closely  allied  species,  P. 
flavescettS)  which  has  the  same  general  appearance 
and  the  same  habits. 
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The  family  Percidae  is  represented  in  England 
by  a  second  form,  the  ruff,  or  pope  (Acerina  cernua\ 
distinguished  by  its  single  dorsal  fin  with  13  to  16 
spines  and  1 1  to  1 5  soft  rays,  and  by  its  marbled 
or  speckled  colouration.  Owing  to  its  small  size 
it  is  of  little  interest  to  the  angler. 

The  finest  members  of  the  family  are  the  pike- 
perch  (Lucicperca),  the  several  species  of  which  occur 
in  Continental  Europe  and  Scandinavia,  the  Black  and 
Caspian  Seas,  Western  and  Central  Asia,  and  Canada 
and  the  Eastern  United  States.  The  best  known  is 
the  sander  (L.  sandra),  one  of  the  most  valued  fishes 
of  Germany  and  Russia,  growing  to  over  3$  feet  in 
length  and  a  weight  of  30  lbs.  The  natural  habitat 
of  this  species  does  not  extend  westwards  beyond  the 
Elbe  system,  but  it  has  been  successfully  introduced 
in  the  Rhine,  whence  it  has  spread  to  various  parts 
of  Holland  and  Belgium.  As  it  has  no  objection  to 
brackish  water,  young  specimens  have  frequently 
been  caught  at  the  mouths  of  Dutch  rivers  within 
the  last  few  years,  and  sent  over  along  with  smelts 
to  the  London  market.  As  its  name  indicates, 
the  pike-perch  has  something  of  the  pike  in  its 
appearance;  it  differs  from  the  perch  in  its  larger 
mouth  with  more  powerful  dentition,  the  more 
elongate  shape  of  the  body,  and  the  more  elongate 
soft  dorsal  fin,  in  which  there  are  19  to  23  rays. 
The  body  is  green  or  olive  above,  silvery  beneath, 
the  back  and  sides  with  blackish  blotches,  which 
may  form  8  to  10  more  or  less  regular  transverse 
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bars;  the  dorsal  fins  are  spotted  or  barred  with 
blackish. 

The  American  species,  L.  canadensis  and  L.  vitrea, 
are  among  the  very  highly  valued  game-fishes,  the 
latter  being  one  of  the  most  important  fishes  pro- 
pagated by  the  United  States  Fish  Commission. 
The  principal  propagating  station  is  at  Putin  Bay, 
and  the  output  in  1900  was  89,700,000  eggs,  fry, 
and  fingerings.  The  u  Wall-eyed  Pike  "  (L.  vitrea\ 
which  reaches  its  greatest  abundance  in  the  Great 
Lakes,  attains  a  length  of  3  feet  and  a  weight  of 
25  lbs.;  whilst  the  sauger,  or  "  Sand-Pike'*  (L.  cana- 
densis)^ is  a  much  smaller  fish,  its  length  seldom 
exceeding  a  foot. 

Related  to  the  perches,  although  belonging  to  a 
different- family  (Centrarchid<e\  are  the  black  bass 
{Micropterus)  of  North  America,  which  are  now 
largely  introduced  into  the  waters  of  Germany, 
Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  Italy.  These  are 
among  the  most  important  of  American  game- 
fishes. 

The  small-mouthed  black  bass  {M.  dolomiet)  is  a 
handsome  fish,  growing  to  a  length  of  1 8  inches  and 
a  weight  of  5  lbs.  It  has  much  the  shape  of  a  perch ; 
the  dorsal  fin  is  divided  into  two  by  a  deep  notch, 
the  anterior  portion  having  9  or  10  spines  and  the 
posterior  13  to  15  soft  rays ;  the  anal  fin  has  3  spines 
and  11  or  12  soft  rays;  the  scales  are  small  and 
feebly  denticulate,  the  number  in  the  lateral  line 
being  67  to   78.     The  ground  colour   is  golden, 
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bronzy,  or  green,  with  or  without  darker  spots; 
two  more  or  less  distinct  oblique  dark  streaks  run 
along  each  side  of  the  head,  from  below  the  eye 
and  from  the  upper  border  of  the  maxillary  to  the 
prsopercular  border.  It  inhabits  the  Great  Lakes, 
and  extends  northwards  to  Canada,  southwards  to 
South  Carolina,  and  it  has  now  been  introduced  into 
many  waters  of  the  Western  States. 

Both  for  the  quality  of  the  flesh  and  the  sport  it 
affords  to  the  fly  fisher,  this  fish  is  held  in  America 
in  almost  as  high  esteem  as  the  salmon  and  trout, 
and  Dr.  Henshall,  the  author  of  the  "  Book  of  the 
Black  Bass/'  considers  it  as  "  the  gamest  fish  that 
swims.  * 

The  second  species,  the  large-mouthed  black  bass 
(M.  salmonoides\  is  equally  well  known  to  anglers  and 
epicures,  and  its  range  is  even  greater  than  that  of 
its  congener,  extending  southwards  into  Florida, 
Texas,  and  Northern  Mexico.  It  prefers  more 
sluggish  waters,  and  frequently  enters  brackish 
water  along  the  coast.  In  the  north  it  attains  a 
weight  of  8  lbs.  The  mouth  is  larger  than  in  M. 
dolomici,  extending  to  below  the  posterior  border  of 
the  eye,  or  beyond ;  there  are  only  12  or  13  soft 
rays  in  the  dorsal  fin  and  10  or  11  in  the  anal, 
and  the  scales  are  a  little  larger — 58  to  67  in  the 
lateral  line. 

The  relative  merits  of  the  two  species  as  game- 
fishes  have  been  much  discussed,  but  Dr.  Henshall 
regards  them  as  equal  in  this  respect. 
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Readers  interested  in  these  fishes  should  not  fail 
to  refer  to  Dr.  Henshall's  work,  quoted  above,  and 
to  Drs.  Jordan  and  Evermann's  "American  Game 
and  Food  Fishes,"  which  contains  beautiful  photo- 
graphs of  living  specimens. 


CHAPTER   XIII 

PERCH:   "PATERNOSTER3 
"FLOAT-FISHING" 


AND 


By  A.  Jar  dine 

The  freshwater  perch  {P erca-fluviatilis)  is  a  typical 
member  of  the  Percidae  family,  and  is  not  only  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  fish  which  inhabit  our 
rivers  and  lakes,  but  ranks  as  a  prime  favourite  with 
anglers  because  of  the  excellent  sport  it  gives.  A 
distinguishing  feature  is  the  front  dorsal  fin,  with 
thirteen  or  fourteen  sharp  spinous  rays — a  weapon 
of  offence  and  defence.  When  he  sallies  forth  with 
prickly  dorsal. fin  erect,  like  a  warrior  all  ready  for 
the  combat,  even  the  pike  respects  him,  for  he  would 
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be  a  tough  antagonist  to  swallow.  But  when  quiet 
and  at  rest  the  perch  sheathes  his  back  fin  and 
"  slopes  swords." 

When  in  full  season  (September  to  January)  his 
golden-brown  sides  are  variegated  with  five,  and 
sometimes  six,  transverse  bars  of  dark-green  bronze 
colour,  shaded  with  a  lovely  iridescence,  as  also 
are  the  gill-covers ;  the  ventral  fins  and  tail  are 
a  brilliant  red.  Perch  sometimes  are  capricious 
in  feeding,  and  appear  to  be  very  sensitive  to 
electric  changes  in  the  atmosphere.  In  hot  weather, 
with  a  south  wind  blowing,  they  usually  feed  all 
day;  at  other  times,  not  at  all  in  the  day,  but 
generally  at  early  morning  and  during  the  even- 
ing ;  they  like  a  gravelly  bottom  where  the  current 
is  not  too  swift,  especially  near  to  growths  of  water- 
lilies.  In  winter  perch  are  frequently  found  under 
banks  hollowed  and  washed  out  by  the  flow  of 
streams,  near  submerged  roots  of  trees  growing  by 
the  river-side,  moss-grown  weirs,  and  old  flood- 
gates. There  are  many  such  places  on  most 
rivers. 

An  old  tree  leaning  over  and  partly  in  the 
Thames,  near  the  entrance  to  the  Abbey  Stream, 
Penton-Hook,  some  winters  ago,  in  two  hours 
furnished  me  with  seventeen  handsome  perch, 
caught  with  minnows  on  paternoster  tackle.  Perch 
spawn  in  May,  and  during  summer  are  some- 
what solitary  in  their  habits;  but  after  August 
they  become  gregarious,  consorting  together,  and 
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where  one  or  two  are  caught  others  may  be  ex- 
pected to  find  their  way  to  the  angler's  fish-pannier. 
The  fecundity  of  perch  is  remarkable.  Frank  Buck- 
land,  in  his  "History  of  British  Fishes,"  states 
that  he  had  two  female  perch  sent  him4  which 
weighed  3  lbs.  2  ozs.  and  2  lbs.  14  ozs.  He  and 
his  secretary  counted  their  eggs,  which  numbered 
155,620  in  the  larger  fish  and  127,240  in  the 
smaller. 

The  most  " sporting  way"  to  fish  for  perch  is 
with  paternoster;  a  dexterous  angler  can  fish 
awkward  places — which  are  generally  the  best — 
where  "  floating "  or  "  spinning "  would  fail  of 
success. 

Paternostering  for  perch  is  much  the  same  as 
that  described  on  page  104  for  pike,  except  that  the 
tackle  is  more  delicate.  To  make  it,  knot  care- 
fully together  four  or  five  feet  of  trout-gut,  selected 
round  and  without  flaws — for  perch  are  strong  fish, 
and  frequently  two  are  caught  at  the  same  time. 
To  the  bottom  end  of  "  pater  "-trace  loop  a  lead 
plummet  of  \  oz.  or  more,  according  to  the  depth 
and  strength  of  the  stream ;  about  8  inches  above 
the  plummet  make  a  loop  in  the  gut,  and  at  in- 
tervals of  12  inches  two  other  loops;  to  each  of 
these  the  paternoster  hooks  are  fixed  by  "hitch- 
knots."  These  hooks  (size  No.  6  or  No.  7)  should 
be  whipped  on  to  5  inches  of  gut  rather  thinner 
than  the  trace,  so  that  in  the  event  of  a  "  hang-up  " 
to  any  obstruction  occurring  the  hook-link  will  be 
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the  first  to  break.  Bait  the  bottom  hook  with  a 
well-scoured  marsh  or  brandling  worm,  the  middle 
with  a  small  gudgeon,  and  the  top  hook  with  a 
minnow,  thus  offering  the  perch  a  choice  of  diet. 
Then  the  baited  tackle  should  be  dropped  without 
splash  into  holes,  eddies,  near  old  moss-grown  piles 
and  sluice-gates,  &c. — all  of  these,  with  others  pre- 
viously mentioned,  being  the  favourite  "  holts "  of 
perch.  When  the  plummet  has  reached  the  bottom 
keep  a  "  taut-line,"  slowly  lifting  the  bait  every  two 
or  three  minutes,  without  taking  them  from  the 
water,  to  other  places  in  the  vicinity.  When  a  bait 
is  taken,  it  will  be  unmistakable  from  the  two  or 
three  sharp  tugs  or  "  knocks  "  given  by  the  perch ; 
then  slacken  the  line  slightly  for  a  couple  of  seconds, 
gather  up  the  "  slack,"  and  strike.  Play  and  secure 
your  perch ;  it  is  fatal  to  sport  if  one  or  two  escape 
after  being  hooked,  for  they  have  a  means  of  com- 
municating to  the  others  that  there  is  "  something 
wrong  going  on,"  and  the  "  shoal "  will  move  else- 
where. 

Perch  will  often  take  a  "  spinning-bait "  when 
other  methods  fail ;  a  good  size  minnow,  or  small 
gudgeon,  are  excellent  lures,  on  a  "  Pennell " 
tackle.     See  Fig.  16. 

Push  the  lead  down  the  bait's  throat  and  into 
its  belly,  insert  one  of  the  hooks  of  upper  triangle 
through  the  back  about  a  quarter  inch  behind  back 
fin,  leaving  the  tail  triangle  to  hang  loose;  adjust 
the  movable  lip-hook  so  as  to  crook  the  bait  into 
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the  form  shown;  and  finally  pass  the  lip-hook 
through  both  lips  of  the  bait,  the  upper  lip  first. 
If  the  bait  does  not  spin  "  brilliantly,"  increase  or 
diminish  the  curve  by  shifting  the  lip  hook — which 
can  be  done  without  removing  it  from  the  bait, 
by  loosening  the  surrounding  coils  on  the  hook's 
shank,  pushing  the  gut  through  the  loops  (upwards 
or  downwards  as  the  needs  may  require)  and  again 
tightening  the  coils. 

Floating  a  minnow  or  worm  alongside  hollow 
overhanging  banks  is  often  the  means  of  catching 
big  fish,  and  easily  accomplished  by  the  Nottingham 
method  of  fishing.  Among  the  large  specimens  of 
perch  I  have  known  were  fish  of  4$  lbs.  each — one 
caught  in  Wroxham  Broad,  Norfolk,  the  other  in 
Ranworth  Broad.  A  perch  of  4  lbs.  was  caught, 
January  1879,  at  Sunbury,  Thames;  and,  some 
years  ago,  one  of  4f  lbs.  in  Daventry  Reservoir. 
My  own  best  samples  of  Colne  perch  were  seven 
weighing  10  lbs.,  the  largest  3^  lbs. ;  and  of  the 
Loddon,  five  weighing  12  lbs.  Fishing  in  Wilt- 
shire so  recently  as  January  24,  1899,  my  four 
largest  perch  out  of  eight  weighed  i\  lbs.,  3  lbs. 
1  oz.,  3i  lbs.,  and  3J  lbs.  The  finest  Kennet  record 
was  made  by  the  late  Mr.  Francis  Francis,  who, 
from  one  day's  catch,  selected  and  took  home  with 
him  thirty-seven  perch  weighing  over  60  lbs.,  many 
exceeding  2  lbs.  each.  To  quote  the  late  J.  J. 
Manley  ("  Fish  and  Fishing  ") :  "  If  ever  you  should 
catch  a  4-lb.  perch,  invite  all  your  piscatorial  friends 
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to  an  oyster  supper,  3s.  6d.  per  dozen,  with  Still 
Moselle,  or,  better,  Chablis;  for  you  have  accom- 
plished (as  an  angler)  the  object  of  your  life,  and 
fulfilled  your  mission — you  have  nothing  else  worth 
living  for ! " 


. 


CHAPTER    XIV 

THE   CARP   FAMILY  (Cyprinia*) 
By  G.  A.  Boulenger,  F.R.S.,  V.P.Z.S.,  &c. 

These  fishes  represent  in  our  fresh  waters  the 
great  sub-order  Ostariophysi,  soft-rayed  Teleosteans, 
with  the  mesocoracoid  arch  present  as  in  the 
Salmonids,  with  the  ventral  fins  inserted  far  behind 
the  pectorals,  and  with  the  air-bladder  communi- 
cating with  the  digestive  tract,  and  connected  with 
the  ear  through  a  chain  of  bones,  the  so-called 
Weberian  ossicles,  attached  to  the  strongly  modified 
anterior  vertebrae. 

The  Cyprinidae,  almost  exclusively  confined  to 
fresh  waters,  and  represented  by  about  1 300  species, 
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contain  most  of  our  coarse  fishes,  and  although  the 
flesh  of  not  one  of  them  is  held  in  very  high  esteem, 
afford  pleasure  to  a  multitude  of  anglers.  They 
are  easily  recognised  by  their  more  or  less  pro- 
tractile, toothless  mouth,  their  naked  head,  their 
pectoral  fins  inserted  very  low  down  the  sides,  and 
folding  like  the  ventrals,  which  are  placed  much 
farther  back,  and  the  absence  of  an  adipose  dorsal 
fin.  The  absence  of  teeth  in  the  jaws  is  compen- 
sated by  their  great  development  in  the  throat,  on 
the  lower  pharyngeal  bones,  on  which  they  are 
arranged  in  one,  two,  or  three  series,  and  vary  singu- 
larly in  shape  according  to  the  genera  and  species. 
These  teeth,  which  may  be  molariform,  spoon- 
shaped,  knife-shaped,  entire,  or  serrated,  work  against 
a  horny  plate  attached  to  a  process  of  the  back  of  the 
skull,  extending  under  the  anterior  vertebrae.  The 
shape  and  disposition  of  these  pharyngeal  teeth 
afford  important  characters  for  discriminating  be- 
tween species,  but  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
examining  them  without  cutting  into  the  fish  or 
extracting  the  bones  which  bear  them,  we  have 
abstained  from  alluding  to  them  in  the  following 
key,  which  has  been  specially  prepared  with  the 
object  of  enabling  anglers  and  others  not  familiar 
with  the  methods  of  the  ichthyological  system,  to 
correctly  and  readily  name  any  fish  of  the  thirteen 
species  occurring  in  British  waters,  leaving  aside  the 
consideration  of  hybrids,  to  which  allusion  is  made 
further  on. 

I.  Anal  fin  with  the  base  shorter,  or  not  much 
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longer  than  that  of  the  dorsal,  and  with  not  more 
than  12  branched  rays.1 

A.  Dorsal  fin  with  the  base  more  than  twice  as 

long  as  that  of  the  anal,  with  14  to  22 
branched  rays;  anal  with  5  or  6  branched 
rays ;  scales  large. 

1.  Carp  {Cyprinus  carpio).  Mouth  with  two 
barbels  on  each  side;  34  to  40  tube-bearing  scales 
in  the  lateral  line. 

2.  Crucian  carp  {Cyprinus  carassius).  No  barbels ; 
28  to  35  scales  in  the  lateral  line. 

B.  Dorsal  fin  with  the  base  not  twice  as  long  as 

that  of  the  anal,  with  6  to  1 8  branched  rays. 
a.  Scales  moderate  or  large,  not  more  than  65 

in  the  lateral  line, 
(i.)  Mouth  with  barbels ;  anal  fin  with  5  or  6 

branched  rays ;  dorsal  fin  opposite  to  the 

ventrals. 

3.  Barbel  (Barbus  vulgaris).  Two  barbels  on 
each  side  of  the  mouth ;  last  simple  ray  of  dorsal 
fin  strong,  bony,  and  serrated  behind;  55  to  65 
scales  in  the  lateral  line. 

4.  Gudgeon  {Gobio  fluviatilis).  A  single  barbel 
on  each  side  of  the  mouth ;  last  simple  ray  of  dorsal 
fin  weak,  flexible ;  38  to  44  scales  in  the  lateral  line. 

(ii.)  Mouth  without  barbels;  anal  fin  with  7 
to  12  branched  rays. 

1  The  branched  rays  are  preceded,  as  in  the  dorsal  fin,  by  two 
or  more  simple  rays,  the  last  of  which  may  be  bony  and  serrated  ; 
the  last  branched  ray,  both  in  the  dorsal  and  in  the  anal,  is  cleft 
to  the  base  and  often  appears  as  two ;  even  in  the  latter  case  it  is 
reckoned  as  one,  the  bony  base  being  single. 
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(*)  Depth  of  body  i\  to  3$  times  in  total 
length  (caudal  fin  not  included) ;  anal  fin 
with  10  to  12  branched  rays. 

5.  Rudd  {Leuciscus  erythrophthalmus).  Dorsal  fin 
with  straight  or  indistinctly  concave  upper  border, 
originating  well  behind  the  vertical  of  the  base  of 
the  ventrals ;  39  to  44  scales  in  the  lateral  line. 

6.  Roach  {Leuciscus  rutilus).  Dorsal  fin  with 
distinctly  concave  upper  border,  originating  above 
or  just  behind  the  base  of  the  ventrals ;  42  to  46 
scales  in  the  lateral  line. 

(*#)  Body  more  elongate,  its  depth  3J  to  4 
times  in  total  length  (caudal  fin  not  in- 
cluded) ;  anal  fin  with  7  to  9  branched 
rays. 

7.  Chub  {Leuciscus  cephalus).  Anal  fin  with 
convex  border;  dorsal  fin  originating  just  behind 
vertical  of  base  of  ventrals ;  42  to  50  scales  in  the 
lateral  line,  3  or  3^  between  lateral  line  and  ven- 
tral fin. 

8.  Dace  {Leuciscus  dobula).  Anal  fin  with  straight 
or  slightly  concave  border;  dorsal  fin  originating 
above  base  of  ventrals;  47  to  52  scales  in  the  lateral 
line,  4  or  5  between  lateral  line  and  ventral  fin. 

b.  Scales  very  small,  80  or  more  in  the  lateral 
line ;  anal  fin  with  6  to  8  branched  rays. 

9.  Minnow  {Leuciscus  pboxinus).  No  barbels; 
caudal  fin  strongly  emarginate. 

10.  Tench  {Tinea  vulgaris).  A  minute  barbel  on 
each  side  of  the  mouth ;  caudal  fin  not,  or  but 
slightly,  emarginate. 
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II.  Anal  fin  with  the  base  much  longer  than  that 
of  the  dorsal,  with  16  or  more  branched  rays ;  dorsal 
fin  opposite  to  the  space  between  the  ventral  and 
anal  fins. 

A.  Body  deep,  its  depth   2  to  3  times  in  total 

length  (caudal  fin  not  included). 

11.  Bream  (Abramis  bramd).  Anal  fin  with  23 
to  30  branched  rays;  50  to  57  scales  in  the  lateral 
line,  11  to  13  between  the  dorsal  fin  and  the  lateral 
line. 

12.  White  bream  or  bream  flat  (Abramis  blicca). 
Anal  fin  with  17  to  23  branched  rays;  40  to  50 
scales  in  the  lateral  line,  9  or  10  between  the  dorsal 
fin  and  the  lateral  line. 

B.  Body  more  elongate,  its  depth  about  4  times 

in  total  length  (caudal  fin  not  included). 

13.  Bleak  (Alburnus  lucidus).  Anal  fin  with  16 
to  20  branched  rays;  47  to  55  scales  in  the  lateral 
line,  8  or  9  between  the  dorsal  fin  and  the  lateral 
line. 

In  addition  to  the  forms  here  defined,  aberrant 
individuals  occasionally  occur,  which  have  been  as- 
certained to  be  hybrids  between  distinct  species, 
sometimes  even  of  different  genera,  the  distinctive 
characters  of  which  they  combine.  Thus  the  fol- 
lowing crosses  are  known  to  have  occurred  in  ponds 
in  this  country  : — 

1.  Carp  x  Crucian  carp  (Cyprinus  kollarii).  Barbels 
as  in  the  carp,  but  smaller ;  scales  in  lateral  line  35 
to  38. 

2.  Roach  x  bream  (Abramis  buggenhagii).      Anal 
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fin  with  12  to  17  branched  rays;  scales  in  lateral 
line  43  to  50. 

3.  Dace  x  bleak  (Leuciscus  dolabratus).      Dorsal 
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fin  opposite  to  the  space  between  the  ventrals  and 
the  anal;  the  latter  fin  with  10  to  13  branched 
rays ;  scales  in  lateral  line  44  to  54. 
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The  Latin  names  within  parentheses  are  those 
which  were  bestowed  on  the  fish  before  their  hybrid 
nature  had  been  realised. 

Certain  localities  in  Central  Europe  appear  par- 
ticularly favourable  for  the  production  of  these 
hybrids,  but  they  are  by  no  means  frequent  in  this 
country,  and  little  is  known  of  the  conditions  under 
which  they  are  brought  forth,  and  whether  or  to  what 
extent  they  are  capable  of  reproduction.  Even 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  they  do 
not  seem  to  be  fertile  for  more  than  one  or  two 
generations,  and  it  has  not  been  possible  for  man 
to  fix  any  of  these  intermediate  forms  as  permanent 
races. 

All  our  Cyprinids  breed  between  April  and  the 
beginning  of  July. 

The  Carp  (Cyprinus  carpio). — This  large  and  vari- 
able species,  the  type  of  the  family,  has  a  very  wide 
distribution,  having  spread,  through  the  agency  of 
man,  over  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe  and  a  part  of 
North  America,  where  it  lives  in  lakes,  ponds,  canals, 
and  slow-running  rivers  with  plenty  of  vegetation. 
The  carp  appears  to  be  a  native  of  temperate  Asia  and 
perhaps  also  of  South-Eastern  Europe,  and  to  have 
been  introduced  into  other  parts  in  the  twelfth  or 
thirteenth  century;  it  was  first  mentioned  in  England 
in  1496.  The  acclimatisation  of  the  carp  in  America 
has  been  a  great  success,  especially  in  the  southern 
waters,  where,  the  growth  continuing  throughout 
the  entire  year,  the  fishes  soon  attain  a  remarkable 
size.     The  presence  of  carp  in  Indo-China  and  the 
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Malay  Archipelago  is  probably  also  to  be  ascribed 
to  human  agency.  In  the  British  Isles  the  carp 
seldom  reaches  a  length  of  i\  feet,  and  a  weight  of 
20  lbs.,  whilst  examples  of  that  size  are  quite  fre- 
quent on  the  Continent,  and  others  measuring  4^ 
feet  and  weighing  60  lbs.  or  more  are  on  record. 
The  fish  varies  much  in  shape  and  scaling,  and  some 
most  aberrant  varieties  have  been  fixed  by  artificial 
selection,  the  principal  being  the  king-carp,  or  mirror- 
carp,  in  which  the  scales  are  enlarged  and  reduced  in 
number,  forming  more  or  less  regular  longitudinal 
series  on  the  sides,  and  the  leather-carp,  in  which 
the  scales  have  all  but  disappeared,  the  fish  being 
covered  with  a  thick,  leathery  skin.  Deformed 
examples  are  not  of  rare  occurrence. 

Although  partly  feeding  on  worms  and  other 
small  forms  of  animal  life,  the  carp  is  principally 
a  vegetarian,  and  the  great  development  of  its 
pharyngeal  apparatus  renders  it  particularly  adapted 
to  a  graminivorous  regime.  The  longevity  of  the 
fish  has  probably  been  much  exaggerated,  and  the 
statements  made  of  carp  of  200  years  living  in 
the  ponds  of  Pont-Chartrain  and  other  places  in 
France,  and  elsewhere,  do  not  rest  on  satisfactory 
evidence.  A  specimen  weighing  28  lbs.  and  cap- 
tured marked  with  the  date  1770  was  reported  a 
few  years  ago  in  Modern  Society  (September  23, 
1899,  p.   1449).      * 

The  Crucian  Carp  {Cyprinus  carassius),  a  native 
of  Europe  and  Northern  and  temperate  Asia,  is  doubt- 
fully indigenous  to  this  country,  and  very  locally  dis- 
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tributed  in  England  and  Ireland.  It  is  very  common 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Thames.  It  is  a  much  smaller 
fish  than  the  carp,  rarely  exceeding  a  length  of  eight 
or  nine  inches,  but  is  likewise  very  variable  in  form, 
and  the  species  may  be  divided  into  a  number  of 
races  or  sub-species.  One  of  these,  remarkable  for 
the  very  short,  thick  head  and  deep  body,  is  the  so- 
called  Prussian  carp  (C.  gibelio\  often  imported  into 
ponds  in  this  country.  Another,  universally  known, 
is  the  gold-fish  (C  auratus)y  first  produced  in  China, 
mostly  a  fish  of  aquariums  and  ornamental  waters, 
too  heat-loving  to  thrive  in  our  large  ponds,  but 
breeding  very  freely  in  many  waters  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  in  America,  as  well  as  in  many  tropical  and 
sub-tropical  countries,  into  which  it  has  been  intro- 
duced as  an  ornament ;  when  left  to  itself,  however, 
the  gold-fish  soon  loses  its  brilliant  red  or  golden 
colouration  and  reverts  to  the  olive-bronzy  colour 
of  the  Crucian  carp,  to  which  it  is  too  closely  allied 
to  be  regarded  as  more  than  a  race.  The  remarkable 
monstrous  races  known  as  fan-tails  and  telescope- 
fish  produced  by  the  Chinese  and  Japanese,  are 
highly  prized  by  aquarium  keepers ;  some  of  them 
reach  high  prices  in  the  market,  and  a  great  deal  has 
been  written  on  them.  For  a  good  account  in  the 
{English  language  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  book  by 
Hugo  Mulertt,  of  Cincinnati,  entitled  "  The  Gold- 
fish and  its  Culture."  The  finest  collection  of  them 
in  this  country  is  that  kept  by  Captain  Vipan  of 
Stibbington  Hall,  Wansford. 

The  name  of  the  fishes  of  this  genus  is  derived 
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from  the  island  of  Cyprus,  the  ancient  sanctuary  of 
Venus ;  this  name  is  supposed  to  have  arisen  from 
observations  of  the  fecundity  and  vivacity  of  carp 
during  the  spawning  period. 

The  Barbel  (Barbus  vulgaris),  an  inhabitant  of 
the  rivers  of  Central  Europe,  is  very  locally  distri- 
buted in  England  (Thames,  Lea,  Trent,  Yorkshire, 
Wales),  and  absent  from  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
Specimens  weighing  i  o  to  15  lbs.  occasionally  occur 
in  this  country,  whilst  from  the  Continent  40  to 
50  lb.  barbels  are  on  record.  The  flesh  is  not  held 
in  high  esteem  with  us,  and  is  even  poisonous  to 
some  people,  probably  after  the  fish  has  been  feed- 
ing on  decomposing  animal  substances,  every  sort  of 
food  commensurate  with  its  small  weak  jaws  being 
resorted  to  by  the  barbel. 

The  genus  Barbus  is  a  very  large  one,  upwards  of 
250  species,  from  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  being 
distinguished  by  ichthyologists.  Among  the  exotic 
species  which  are  of  importance  from  the  sporting 
point  of  view,  mention  should  be  made  of  the 
mahseer  or  mahaseer  of  India,  which  is  dealt  with 
in  another  chapter. 

The  Rudd  (Leuciscus  erythrophthalmus)  and  the 
Roach  (Leuciscus  rutilus)  are  very  similar  in  general 
appearance,  and  frequently  confounded  by  anglers. 
The  above  definition  (see  synopsis),  and  the  sketch  of 
the  rudd  given  on  p.  1 24,  should  suffice  for  the  cor- 
rect determination  of  any  specimen,  but  should  any 
doubt  remain,  an  examination  of  the  lower  pharyngeal 
bones  will  settle  the  point,  the  teeth  being  disposed 
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in  two  series  on  each  bone  in  the  former  species,  in 
a  single  series  in  the  latter.  The  rudd  is  distributed 
over  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  and  Asia  Minor  and 
Western  Siberia.  Although  somewhat  local  with  us 
it  is  found  not  only  in  England  and  Scotland  but  also 
in  Ireland,  whence  the  roach  is  absent.  The  roach 
is  also  distributed  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe, 
north  of  the  Pyrenees  and  Alps,  it  being  absent  from 
Italy,  where  the  rudd  alone  is  found.  It  is  absent 
from  Cornwall  and  Wales,  as  well  as  from  Ireland. 
Both  species  are  gregarious,  and  prefer  clear  and  deep 
but  still  rivers  and  quiet  waters;  the  largest  indi- 
viduals weigh  from  2  to  3  lbs.  As  in  the  other 
kinds  of  Leuciscus  animal  food  preponderates  over 
vegetable. 

The  Chub  {Leuciscus  cephalus)  is  one  of  the 
largest  of  our  Cyprinids,  attaining  a  length  of  two 
feet  and  a  weight  of  5  to  7  lbs.  It  is  fond  of 
insects  and  takes  the  fly  readily,  but  its  flesh, 
unfortunately,  is  tasteless  and  full  of  bones,  and 
rapidly  decomposes.  It  does  not  avoid  running 
waters  like  most  of  our  larger  Cyprinids,  and  has 
a  very  wide  distribution,  being  found  over  nearly 
the  whole  of  Europe,  from  north  to  south,  and 
extending  into  Asia  Minor.  It  is  found  over  the 
greater  part  of  England,  though  local  and  absent 
from  many  rivers,  and  in  the  south  of  Scotland  ; 
it  is  absent  from  Cornwall,  Wales,  and  Ireland. 

The  Dace  {Leuciscus  dobuld). — This  fish,  which 
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rarely  attains  a  foot  in  length  and  a  weight  of  I  lb., 
is  common  in  most  of  our  clear  streams,  avoiding 
perfectly  stagnant  water,  sometimes  descending  to 
brackish  tidal  waters,  and  is  found  over  nearly 
the  whole  of  Europe,  north  of  the  Alps  and 
Pyrenees,  and  extends  into  Western  Siberia ;  but  it 
does  not  occur  either  in  Scotland  or  in  Ireland. 
The  graining  (L.  lancastriensis)  is  a  mere  variety  of 
the  dace. 

The  Tench  {Tinea  vulgaris),  though  so  different 
in  general  form,  colouration,  and  habits,  from  the 
Leu cisc us,  is  structurally  very  closely  related  to  them, 
differing  principally  in  the  very  small  scales  embedded 
in  a  slimy  skin,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  minute 
barbel  on  each  side  of  the  mouth.  Large  speci- 
mens weigh  4  or  5  lbs.  It  is  one  of  the  best- 
known  fishes,  although  no  longer  held  in  such 
esteem  as  in  the  days  of  mediaeval  abbeys,  when  the 
provident  Cistercian  monks  attached  great  import- 
ance to  pond  culture,  and  gave  the  first  place  to  the 
tench  and  bream,  the  carp  still  being  unknown  in 
the  greater  part  of  Europe.  The  tench  is  really  an 
excellent  fish  if  kept  in  cool,  clear  water  for  a  few 
days,  as  it  is  the  custom  to  do  in  Germany,  in  order 
to  rid  it  of  its  muddy  flavour,  its  favourite  abode 
being  streams  and  ponds  with  muddy  bottoms  with 
much  vegetation.  It  generally  lives  in  small  com- 
panies, and  moves  about  less  than  other  pond  fishes, 
feeding  mainly  on  worms  and  molluscs;  it  does 
very  well  in  company  with  the  carp.     The  range 
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of  this  fish  is  a  very  wide  one,  extending  all  over 
Europe,  with  the  exception  of  the  Spanish  Penin- 
sula, and  a  considerable  part  of  Western  Asia.  It 
is  locally  found  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
mostly  in  ponds,  and  is  believed  to  have  been  intro- 
duced by  the  monks ;  a  view  which,  however,  is  not 
supported  by  any  evidence,  and  is  practically  disposed 
of  by  the  fact  that  fossil  remains  of  the  tench  are 
found  in  the  Pleistocene  deposits  of  Great  Britain.1 
Like  the  carp  and  ide  {Leuciscus  idus)  the  tench  pro- 
duces a  golden  variety,  a  very  beautiful  fish. 

The  Common  Bream  (Abramis  brama)  and  the 
White  Bream  or  Bream  Flat  (A.  blicca)  are  often 
confounded  by  anglers,  and  the  view  sometimes  has 
been  expressed  that  the  latter  is  only  the  young  of  the 
former,  a  view  founded  upon  the  fact  that  common 
bream  under  five  inches  long  have  the  silvery  coloura- 
tion of  the  white  bream,  whilst  large  specimens  more 
resemble  carp  in  their  bronzy  yellow  colour.    But  the 
second  species  differs,  at  whatever  age,  in  having  a 
shorter  base  to  the  anal  fin  and  larger  scales  on  the  body, 
characters  which  find  their  expression  in  the  numbers 
given  in  the  above  synopsis.     Should  doubts  persist, 
an  appeal  can  be  made  to  the  pharyngeal  dentition, 
which  is  in  two  rows  on  each  side  in  the  white  bream 
and  in  a  single  row  in  the  common  bream.     In  his 
work  on  "British  Fishes"  (p.  195)  Day  remarks,  in 
describing  the  latter  species,  Pharyngeal  teeth  usually 
in  one  row,  but  in  rare  exceptions  a  second  row, 

1  Cf.  E.  T.  Newton,  GeoL  Mag.,  viii.,  1901,  p.  49. 
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formed  by  means  of  a  single  additional  tooth."  This 
apparent  exception  may  be  due  to  the  presence  of  a 
replacement  tooth,  at  the  side  of  the  normal  series, 
the  teeth  being  replaced  at  intervals ;  such  conditions 
of  the  pharyngeal  teeth  have  sometimes  deceived 
observers  as  to  the  number  of  teeth  on  each  bone. 
Whatever  the  distinction  in  the  pharyngeal  dentition 
be  worth,  the  external  characters  are  quite  sufficient 
for  the  discrimination  of  the  two  species,  and  I  have 
not  found  any  difficulty  in  identifying  the  numerous 
examples  of  both  kinds  which  have  hitherto  passed 
through  my  hands.  The  common  bream  reaches  a 
length  of  two  feet  and  a  weight  of  12  lbs.,  whilst 
the  largest  white  bream  examined  by  me  measures 
only  I2£  inches. 

Both  species  of  bream  inhabit  Northern  and  Central 
Europe,  and  are  locally  distributed  over  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland.  The  larger  species  is  the 
more  common,  and  occurs  in  slow-running  rivers, 
canals,  ponds,  and  reservoirs ;  in  some  places,  as  in 
the  Norfolk  broads,  both  species  are  found  together, 
whilst  in  others  they  keep  apart  from  each  other. 
As  observed  by  Day,  the  white  bream  is  more  com- 
monly found  with  the  rudd  and  roach  than  the 
common  bream. 

Bream  are  usually  despised  for  the  table  in  this 
country,  but  fish  from  large  lakes,  if  well  prepared, 
are  by  no  means  deserving  of  ostracism.  The  poorer 
Jews  in  our  large  cities  make  an  abundant  consump- 
tion of  bream  and  other  Cyprinids,  and  these  fishes 
find  a  ready  sale,  at  prices  varying  between  3d.  and 
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iod.  per  lb.,  on  the  Jewish  fish  market  in  the  east 
end  of  London.  Carp  and  tench  are  valued  highest, 
next  comes  the  bream,  and  last  the  chub,  roach,  and 
dace.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  fish  there 
sold  are  imported  alive  from  Holland,  and  kept  in 
tubs  until  disposed  of. 
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CHAPTER   XV 

ANGLING    FOR   CARP 

By  R.  B.  Marston 

There  are  exceptions  to  all  rules,  but  as  a  rule 
I  should  not  advise  an  angler  to  waste  much  time 
in  carp  fishing — life  is  too  short  and  the  art  of 
catching  carp  takes  too  long  to  learn,  and  there  are 
so  many  other  fishes  waiting  to  be  caught.  "  Sour 
grapes,"  I  think  I  hear  some  enthusiastic  carp  angler 
say.  No,  I  mean  what  I  say  as  the  highest  compli- 
ment I  can  pay  to  the  fish,  for  he  is  So  wary  and 
cunning  that  it  is  simply  waste  of  time  to  devote 
hours,  days,  weeks  to  his  capture.  In  some  waters 
well  stocked  with  carp  you  may  count  on  getting 
a  fish  or  two  now  and  then,  but  such  places  are  the 
exceptions,  and  the  capture  of  a  10  or  15  lb.  fish 
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is  a  good  reward   for  the   expenditure   of  much 
patience  and  skill. 

The  carp  is  supposed  to  have  first  appeared  in 
the  waters  of  Asia,  where  the  largest  members  of  the 
family  are  still  to  be  found ;  gradually  it  was  trans- 
ported over  Europe,  and  probably  brought  to  this 
country  by  the  monks.  Within  the  last  five-and- 
twenty  years  it  was  imported  into  North  America 
from  Germany,  and  has  so  increased  and  multi- 
plied in  many  rivers  that  it  threatens  to  exterminate 
many  of  the  native  fish — by  crowding  them  out. 
The  complaints  of  American  anglers  are  loud  and 
long ;  they  care  nothing  for  the  carp  as  a  game  or 
food  fish,  and  in  waters  where  the  fish  increases 
so  rapidly  in  size  and  number  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  catching  it.  I  hope  our  friends  in  New  Zealand 
will  take  a  lesson  from  the  experience  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, and  not  run  the  risk  of  having  their  beautiful 
clear  trout  streams  turned  into  muddy  carp  waters. 

In  this  country  carp,  although  enormously  prolific, 
are  never  plentiful  in  our  rivers,  because  their  spawn 
is  devoured  by  other  fish.  All  over  Germany  and 
Austria  carp  farms  abound,  and  millions  are  bred 
for  the  market. 

The  carp  is  a  very  handsome  fish  when  well  fed 
and  in  good  condition.  It  is  said  to  have  the  largest 
brain  of  any  fish,  which  accounts  for  the  cunning 
manner  in  which  it  will  avoid  taking  the  most 
dainty  bait,  and  the  difficulty  of  catching  it  with 
the  net,  which  it  frequently  escapes,  either  by  jump- 
ing over  the  top  or  burrowing  under  the  bottom. 
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When  hooked,  a  large  fish  makes  a  grand  fight, 
and  if  the  angler  is  not  ready  and  cool,  will  smash 
the  line  either  in  the  first  grand  rush,  which  often 
takes  the  fish  right  across  the  lake — I  have  had 
them  go  like  an  arrow  for  fifty  yards  straight  into 
a  bed  of  flags  on  the  opposite  side — or  by  boring 
with  head  down  and  rolling  about  cut  the  gut 
against  the  toothed  ray1  in  the  strong  back  fin. 
I  am  not  sure  that  they  do  this  on  purpose  or  by 
accident,  but  can  well  believe  that  an  old  carp  would 
do  it  with  intent. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  skilful  and  enthusiastic 
carp  anglers  in  the  world  is  Mr.  Otto  Overbeck,  of 
Grimsby.  I  was  told,  by  a  mutual  friend,  of  the 
great  carp  which  he  caught  in  some  private  water 
to  which  he  has  access,  and  I  got  Mr.  Overbeck  to 
write  a  description  of  his  carp  fishing  for  the 
Fishing  Gazette.  The  tackle  he  uses  for  the 
capture  of  large  carp,  and  he  has  killed  them  over 
17  lbs.,  consists  of  a  fine  undrawn  gut  line,  stained 
to  imitate  the  colour  of  the  bottom.  At  the  end  of 
the  gut  trace  is  a  flat  lead  (to  enable  the  angler  to 
cast  out  a  good  way),  a  foot  from  the  lead  a  very 
small  triangle  hook  on  a  foot  of  gut  is  attached  to 
the  trace,  with  a  shot  pinched  on  the  trace  above 
and  below  the  junction  of  the  hook  gut,  and  one 
on  the  latter.  A  foot  above  this  another  very  small 
triangle  is  put  on  in  the  same  way;  the  trace  is 
securely  fastened  to  a  fine  running  line  on  a  large 

1  This  toothed  or  serrated  ray  is  the  third  of  the  bony  ray  of  the 
back  fin  and  the  same  in  the  anal  fin. 
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Nottingham  reel.     The  line  should  be  at  least  one 
hundred  yards  in  length,  and  stained  a  dirty  light- 
green  weed-like  colour.     The  rod  may  be  a  light 
whole  cane  or  a  split  cane,    or   even  an    8-ounce 
fly-rod,  for  that  is  what  Mr.  Overbeck  killed  his 
i7$-lb.  carp  on,  and  grand  sport  it  must  have  been. 
No  float  is  used,  as  the  whole  of  the  line  must 
lie  sunk  on  the  bottom.     To  bait  the  tackle,  pre- 
pare some  ordinary  bread  paste  and  put  a  flattened 
good-sized  lump  of  it  over  the  lead,  and  a  similar, 
but  smaller  bit,  over  the  three  shots ;  this  is  to  act 
as  ground  bait  and  assist  in  deluding  the  carp,  as 
they  find  it  harmless.      For   the   hook   bait,   Mr. 
Overbeck  uses   sweet   paste   made   of  stale   bread 
crumb  worked  up  with  dry  powdered  loaf  sugar 
and  honey,  well  kneaded  with  clean  hands,  and  not, 
made  so  tenacious  as  to  hinder  hooking  or  so  soft 
as  to  soak  off.     It  is  semi-transparent,  and  when 
the  hooks  are  baited  with  it  they  must  be  dipped  in 
pure  honey.     All  being  ready,  the  line  is  drawn  off 
the  reel  and  carefully  coiled  on  the  bank  or  on  a 
mackintosh  at  the  feet  of  the  angler,  so  that  it  may 
run  out  freely  when  the  cast  is  made.     The  cast 
must  be  a  steady  swing  without  jerk,  or  the  baits 
will  be  torn  off.     Noting  well  where  the  baits  fall, 
the  angler  then  casts  as  near  as  possible  to  the  hooks 
some  balls  of  ground  bait,  made  of  a  mixture  of 
boiled  potatoes  and  mud  and  brewer's  grains.    The 
rod,  after  making  the  cast,  should  lie  with  its  whole 
length  on  the  bank  so  that  no  vibration  from  it  can 
be  given  to  the  line.     The  angler  must  then  follow 
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the  example  of  his  rod  and  lie  down  on  the  bank 
beside  it,  perfectly  motionless,  and  wait  for  a  bite. 
Mr.  Overbeck  recommends  the  carp  angler  to  have 
a  book  of  a  kind  to  aid  the  mind  in  being  peaceful 
and  patient ;  and  no  wonder,  for  he  says  you  may 
wait — "  Wait,  as  I  have  done,  for  three  or  even  more 
days  on  end,  from  3  a.m.  till  dark,  without  a  bite." 
I  think  with  a  good  supply  of  books  and  tobacco  I 
would  not  mind  trying  for  three  days,  just  for  once,  to 
get  a  great  carp  (I  have  never  caught  one  over  10  lbs.), 
but  I  think  that  would  be  enough  to  spare  from 
possible  days  with  salmon,  or  trout,  or  grayling. 

The  carp  pond  Mr.  Overbeck  fishes  teems  with 
them,  so  it  is  an  exceptionally  good  fishing  place ; 
he  has,  through  a  little  opening  in  the  weeds,  counted 
no  less  than  two  hundred,  from  fish  of  8  lbs.  up  to 
monsters,  compared  with  which  his  I7£-Ib.  fish 
seemed  a  very  "  medium  size."  He  says  that  when 
swimming  about  near  the  top,  which  they  only  do 
on  warm  days,  if  frightened  the  carp  does  not  dart 
away  as  pike,  perch,  roach,  and  other  fish  do.  It 
simply  dives  and  hides  in  the  mud,  and  he  points 
out  that  the  soft  fringe  on  the  edges  of  the  gill-cover 
evidently  acts  as  a  washer  to  keep  out  mud  and  to 
enable  the  fish  to  hold  his  breath  for  a  long  time, 
and  to  live  out  of  water  much  longer  than  fish  which 
have  not  got  it  and  do  not  bury  themselves  in  the 
mud.  Mr.  Overbeck  says  in  wading  in  the  pond  he 
fishes  he  has  several  times  stepped  on  a  carp  fully  a 
foot  under  the  mud,  and  the  "sudden  shivering 
squirm  of  the  fish  and  Met  down*  has  not  been 
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pleasant.'9  I  have  been  nearly  upset  by  stepping  on 
a  salmon  which  was  lying  between  two  big  stones, 
and  have  experienced  the  creepy  sensation  of  step- 
ping on  a  big  eel  when  wading  with  naked  feet. 

As  for  the  best  times  and  seasons,  Mr.  Overbeck 
says  in  the  water  he  fishes  the  last  two  weeks  in 
September  and  the  first  two  in  October  are  the  only 
weeks  in  the  year  he  does  any  good ;  he  has  caught 
them  at  all  times  of  the  day,  but  perhaps  prefers 
after  daybreak  and  before  dusk.  Carp  will  not  feed, 
he  says,  in  cold  weather,  and  towards  November  they 
retire  into  the  mud  for  the  winter.  When  small 
ponds  containing  carp  get  frozen  over  for  long  the 
carp  often  die ;  they  get  restless,  stir  about  and  stir 
up  the  foul  gases,  and  get  suffocated.  I  have  had 
to  bury  splendid  fellows  killed  in  this  way,  when, 
curiously  enough,  bream,  roach,  tench,  eels,  and  other 
fish  were  not  affected. 

As  regards  baits,  carp  have  been  taken  with  all 
kinds  of  paste,  with  gentles,  wasp  grub,  boiled  peas, 
boiled  potatoes,  cherries,  worms,  crust  of  bread, 
dough,  &c,  and  recently  I  saw  in  a  French  angling 
paper,  La  Piche  Moderney  that  M.  Hory,  a  shoe- 
maker of  Tournus,  who  is  a  keen  carp  angler,  caught 
six  carp  on  30th  September  1902  in  the  morning, 
weighing  over  93  lbs.,  two  of  20  livres,  one  of  19, 
one  of  15,  one  of  10,  and  one  of  9.  The  bait  he 
used  was  la  five  cuitey  but  what  kind  of  bean  and 
how  baked  I  know  not. 

Still  more  recently  I  noticed  in  another  French 
angling  paper,  Le  PScheur,  that  Austrian  anglers  at 
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Vienna  are  said  to  catch  carp  up  to  six  or  eight 
pounds  during  the  winter  (and  it  is  generally  pretty 
severe  in  Vienna),  fishing  with  cooked  chestnuts.  I 
confess  I  cannot  understand  winter  fishing  for  carp, 
and  must  write  to  a  friend  in  Vienna  for  further 
particulars.  But  I  do  not  see  why  cooked  chestnuts 
should  not  be  a  good  bait  for  carp.  To  prepare 
them  they  are  to  be  put  into  a  melting  pot  {pot  en 
fente — a  sort  of  fireproof  earthenware  pipkin,  I 
imagine)  with  a  little  water,  in  which  they  are  to 
cook  for  about  an  hour,  when  they  will  be  soft  and 
tender,  and  delicious  to  eat  with  a  little  cider  poured 
over  them.  A  few  bits  of  nut  are  thrown  in  as 
ground  bait  and  a  small  piece  put  on  the  hook. 

I  can  understand  big  roach  and  chub  taking  their 
bait  well  in  the  winter,  but  carp!  Why,  they  are 
then  too  sleepy  to  feed  or  even  move  out  of  the  mud. 

Mr.  Overbeck  gives  us  an  account  of  a  tremendous 
fight  he  had  with  a  monster  carp,  which  he  hooked 
on  his  20-foot  salmon  rod  at  1 1  a.m.,  and  which  he 
played  until  4.30  p.m.,  and  then  lost! 

It  was,  he  says,  nearly  eleven  when  my  reel  gave  a  sudden 
violent  rush,  and  the  line  hissed  madly  through  the  water 
faster  than  I  could  run  on  dry  land.  I  was  into  one,  and 
possibly  a  good  one,  and  good  luck  too,  for  he  was  on  my 
20-foot  salmon  rod,  with  which  I  can  lift  a  fish  far  off. 

But  this  one — oh,  dear  me,  no  !  not  a  bit  of  it  5  not  a 
sign  could  I  get  of  him,  now  nearly  100  yards  off.  Suddenly 
I  noticed  that  my  line  was  nearly  all  gone,  and  all  hopes  of 
turning  him  also,  so  I  bit  off  the  line  of  a  neighbouring  rod 
and  my  own  tackle  during  a  lull,  and  rapidly  changing  reels 
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knotted  both  ends,  and  before  the  fish  could  guess  I  had 
another  100  yards  for  him.  A  friend  holding  my  rod,  I  got 
into  my  long  waders  (up  to  my  neck)  and  in  I  went  through 
the  forest  of  bulrushes  that  hid  us  from  the  fish  into  one  foot 
of  mud  and  the  same  of  water.  There  was  my  whale  seventy 
yards  off  now,  with  my  line  attached  as  if  nailed  to  a  steamer, 
with  far  less  hopes  of  ever  coming  to  a  landing  stage.  How 
he  tugged  and  sailed  to  and  fro,  no  signs  of  his  size  being 
possible,  his  nearest  approach  within  an  hour  being  perhaps 
fifty  yards.  Twelve  o'clock,  ditto  5  by  this  time  I  admired, 
but  no  longer  loved,  my  fish.  I  was  now  in  thick,  sticky, 
slimy,  black,  very  foul-smelling  mud  up  to  the  knees,  and 
found  it  difficult  to  stand  or  change  feet.  I  had  no  boots  or 
shoes  on  my  waders,  and  when  I  did  reach  the  bottom  of 
the  shivering  sludge  I  was  firmly  glued  upon  a  sharp  chalky 
bottom,  with  tender  feet.  Above  this  mud  was  two  feet  of 
water,  for  I  was  right  out  in  the  pond  by  this  time.  Excite- 
ment had  given  way  to  philosophy ;  wild  bets  were  exchanged 
as  to  his  weight,  the  boy's  estimate  being  something  over  a 
hundredweight,  but  then  he  had  to  be  loyal,  for  I  was  his 
master.  Tobacco  smoke  cooled  the  fumes  of  excitement, 
and  silence  reigned  at  1  p.m.,  for  we  (and  poor  me)  were 
hungry.  And,  Great  Scot !  wasn't  I  tired  too — I  now  re- 
spected my  fish — and  still  the  same  monotonous  to  and  fro 
went  on.  Perhaps  when  about  two  o'clock  came,  upon 
earnest  requests  to  put  more  force  on,  although  my  rod  was 
bent  double  and  I  dared  not  risk  another  ounce,  I  managed 
to  rise  him  and  turn  him  over. 

I  have  never  seen  ^uch  a  fish  in  my  life — his  belly  seemed 
to  be  nearly  a  foot  deep — and  that  was  the  only  time  we 
saw  him.  Loyal  sportsmen  as  we  were,  no  fish  no  grub, 
and  still  we  hungered  !  At  three  he  started  to  burrow 
down  into  the  mud ;  then  I  blessed  the  fish,  and  down, 
down  he  went,  up  again,  shorter  runs,  although  still  tog 
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deep  to  see  and  too  heavy  to  lift.  I  then  gave  the  rod  over 
to  a  friend,  and  proceeded  up  the  pond  side  to  mend,  under 
water,  bail  out,  and  bring  over  the  old  punt.  This  I  man- 
aged with  oilcloth,  tacks,  and  much  tact,  to  do,  bailed  it  out 
(now  wet  through) — I,  not  the  boat — and  brought  it  down 
the  pond.  It  was  then  nearly  half-past  four,  and  my  friend 
shouted  out  that  it  had  buried  itself;  then  I  blessed  the 
fish  more  forcibly  still,  and  resolved  to  "  elevate  "  it  a  little 
more  yet,  when,  as  I  came  near,  a  sudden  noise  of  volcanic 
energy  resounded  throughout  the  woods  as  the  gut  came  in 
gently  by  itself,  at  last  sawn  through,  and  I  came  out ! 

Then  we  had  dinner,  and  I  masticated  my  food  instead  of 
biting  my  lips.  I  even  then  felt  ready  to  dig  for  him  with 
a  spade  if  I  had  only  known  exactly  where  to  dig. 

The  largest  carp  I  ever  heard  of  as  being  taken 
with  rod  and  line  in  the  Thames  was  caught  in 
Walton  Deeps  on  the  14th  of  March  1882  by  that 
clever  angler,  Mr.  Alfred  Mackrill,  who  thus  de- 
scribes his  fight  with  his  grand  fish — taken,  it  must 
be  remembered,  in  running  water,  on  fine  tackle, 
which  means  that  the  slightest  mistake  on  the  part 
of  the  angler  would  lose  the  fish  : — 

I  was  fishing  for  bream  with  a  14-oz.  rod,  a  running  line 
of  plaited  silk  about  the  thickness  of  cotton,  a  fine  gut 
ledger  trace,  and  a  No.  5  round-bend  hook  mounted  on 
very  fine  gut.  Old  George  had  baited  the  hook  with  one 
of  the  largest  brandlings  I  ever  savJ,  quite  five  inches 
long.  Suddenly  out  went  the  line,  forty  yards  at  least  right 
into  the  river,  which  was  running  about  two  miles  an 
hour.  By  a  twist  of  the  rod  I  turned  the  fish,  which  went 
right  away  again,  then  straight  into  the  hole  under  the 
bushes,     Now  came  the  struggle.     I  had  to  fairly  lie  down 
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in  the  bottom  of  the  punt  to  keep  the  top  of  the  rod  level 
with  the  water.  This  was  a  very  anxious  time — I  had  to 
hold  the  winch  in  my  hand,  and  let  out  six  inches  at  a 
time  with  a  strain  on  the  winch.  The  fish  was  fairly 
under  the  boughs.  I  then  had  to  hold  on  and  trust  to  the 
tackle.  The  little  rod  bent  like  the  letter  U  ;  it  was  a 
fair  case  of  "  Pull  devil,  pull  baker."  I  must  here  remark 
this  was  the  last  day  of  the  fishing  season,  and  the  occu- 
pants of  several  punts  paid  me  a  visit  to  see  the  perform- 
ance. The  tackle  stood  the  strain  with  the  assistance  of 
the  rod.  I  gave  a  little  turn  of  the  wrist,  and  the  fish 
dashed  off  for  the  other  side  of  the  river.  So  I  let  him  go, 
and  felt  sure  I  should,  if  careful,  succeed.  Back  he  came  for 
the  punt,  went  right  under,  and  I  had  to  lie  down  and  put 
my  rod  nearly  two  feet  into  the  water,  round  the  end  of 
the  punt  to  clear,  then  out  went  the  fish  into  the  middle 
of  the  river,  back  again  for  the  ryepeck.  Now  I  thought 
it  was  all  U.  P.  Old  George  put  out  his  landing-net.  I  did 
not  use  profane  language,  but  I  told  him  in  pure  English 
to  keep  away.  This  duel  lasted  for  fifty-five  minutes. 
I  managed  by  playing  the  fish  on  the  winch  to  fairly  kill 
it,  and  it  floated  on  the  top  lifeless.  Old  George  placed 
the  landing-net  in  the  water,  and  I  drew  the  fish  over  with 
the  line  humming  like  a  harp-string.  After  showing  the 
spectators  the  carp,  which  Old  George  held  up  by  the  gills, 
and  receiving  an  ovation  from  the  assembled  anglers,  it  was 
dropped  into  the  well  of  the  punt.  I  tried  to  fish  again, 
but  it  was  useless,  my  arm  shook  like  a  man  suffering 
from  palsy.  We  started  for  home.  On  the  bank,  just  in 
front  of  the  Swan  Hotel,  we  found  a  crowd  waiting  to  see 
the  "Great  Thames  Carp,"  which  weighed  12 J  lbs. 

Carp  live  to  be  a  great  age  and  grow  to  a  great 
size.     Max  von  dem  Borne  says  to  60  lbs.     He 
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says  it  varies  in  shape  in  different  places,  and 
according  to  the  food  it  gets,  but  usually  is  three 
times  as  long  as  high,  and  twice  as  high  as  wide. 
The  head  is  large  with  a  stumpy  snout,  large  thick 
lips,  with  a  large  barbel  at  the  corner  of  the  under 
lip  and  a  smaller  one  on  the  upper — four  in  all. 
The  body  is  usually  covered  with  large  firm  round 
scales  (the  fish  is  then  called  in  Germany  the  noble 
or  scale  carp),  sometimes  entirely  without  scales 
(when  it  is  called  the  leather  carp),  or  with  but  a 
few  very  large  scales  along  the  centre  line  of  the 
body  (the  mirror  carp).  In  a  wild  state  leather 
and  mirror  carp  are  rare,  but  are  bred  largely  in 
ponds.  The  back  fin  is  long,  the  third  bony  ray 
strongly  toothed  like  a  comb  along  the  back 
edge  of  it,  as  is  also  the  third  ray  of  the  anal 
fin.  The  tail  is  deeply  forked,  and  with  rounded 
points.  The  ventral  fins  stand  under  the  front 
end  of  the  back  fin.  The  formidable  throat  teeth 
are  rounded,  and  of  a  dark  colour  on  top,  and  get 
worn  down  with  use ;  opposite  them  in  the  base 
of  the  skull  is  the  so-called  carp  stone,  a  firm 
horny  plate ;  the  so-called  tongue  or  fleshy  palate 
is  very  thick,  puffy,  and  full  of  nerves,  the  real 
tongue  is  small. 

The  colour  of  the  body  is  very  different  in  dif- 
ferent waters ;  as  a  rule  dark  brown  or  dark  blue 
on  top,  on  the  sides  a  brass  or  yellow  leather 
colour,  on  belly  and  lips  yellowish.  The  fins  are 
yellowish  or  reddish  with   violet   tinge,  with   the 
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exception  of  the  tail,  which  is  dark  grey.  In  the 
male  carp  numerous  white  little  knots  or  warts 
form  on  the  head,  back,  and  sides,  and  on  the 
rays  of  the  pectoral  fin  at  spawning  time;  later 
on  they  turn  yellow  and  fall  off. 

The  carp  feeds  on  minute  animal  life  of  all 
kinds,  is  very  fond  of  mealy  seeds,  young  sprouts 
of  water  plants,  and  especially  decaying  vegetable 
matter,  and  is  easily  fattened  on  all  kinds  of  animal 
and  vegetable  refuse.  It  spawns  between  April  and 
August.  The  female  seeks  the  edges  of  the  water 
where  water  plants  abound,  usually  early  in  the 
day,  and  there  accompanied  by  several  males  de- 
posits her  eggs  from  300,000  to  700,000  in  number. 
The  eggs  are  of  a  light  yellow  colour,  about  1.5 
mm.  in  size,  and  are  deposited  at  intervals  of  some 
days  or  weeks  on  stalks  of  grass,  water  plants,  &c, 
the  fish  making  a  great  commotion  during  the 
operation. 

In  European  rivers  carp  increase  in  number  very 
slowly,  as  the  eggs  are  eaten  by  other  fish ;  but  in 
America  they  have  got  the  upper  hand  in  many 
rivers  and,  as  already  mentioned,  threaten  to  ex- 
terminate the  native  fish.  Carp  culture  is  carried 
on  to  a  very  great  extent  in  Germany,  France,  and 
Austria,  where  the  fish  is  held  in  great  esteem 
for  the  table. 

The  Crucian  carp,  a  smaller  member  of  the  carp 
family,  which  rarely  much  exceeds  two  pounds, 
is  a  capital  pond  fish,  as  it  bites  freely  and  affords 
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much  sport  for  young  anglers.  It  has  no  barbels 
and  varies  in  shape  a  good  deal  in  different  waters, 
in  some  being  short  and  deep  in  the  body,  in 
others  with  big  head  and  shoulders  and  tapering 
off  towards  the  tail. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

ANGLING   FOR    BARBEL 

By  R.  B.  Marston 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  although  there  are  plenty 
of  barbel  in  the  Thames  and  some  of  its  tributaries, 
it  is  rare  for  anglers  to  have  good  sport  with  this 
strong  and  handsome  fish  in  such  rivers  as  the  Lea, 
Coin,  and  Kennet,  and  common  enough  to  do  so  in 
the  Thames  itself  A  very  clever  Thames  angler, 
the  late  Mr.  T.  Hoole,  was  for  some  years  station- 
master  at  Wraysbury.  He  knew  every  dodge  in 
barbel  fishing,  but  he  often  told  me  that  he  could 
not  tempt  the  great  barbel  in  the  mill  pool  on  the 
Coin  near  his  house.  Every  season  he  saw  them 
rolling  and  routing  about,  and  every  season  he  tried 
them  early  and  late,  with  all  kinds  of  bait,  but  I  do 
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not  think  he  ever  succeeded  in  getting  more  than 
one  or  two  of  the  smaller  fish — certainly  he  never 
had  the  great  take  he  expected.  He  asked  me  to 
have  a  turn  at  the  wary  fellows,  but  I  knew  from 
experience  that  no  fish  are  more  difficult  to  induce 
to  feed  than  barbel  in  a  smallish  river  where  you 
can  see  them. 

In  a  large  river  like  the  Thames  or  the  Trent,  if 
you  get  one  of  the  professional  fishermen  to  bait  a 
place  properly,  and  the  weather  and  water  are  right, 
you  have  a  good  chance  of  good  sport,  whether 
ledgering,  as  is  usual  on  the  Thames,  or  float- 
fishing  in  the  Trent  style.  On  a  bright  August  or 
September  day,  if  you  can  find  a  reach  of  the 
Thames  not  too  much  disturbed  by  the  traffic,  it  is 
very  enjoyable  to  ledger  for  barbel  with  a  friend 
when  the  fish  are  "  on."  All  you  want  is  a  light 
whole  cane  or  other  punt  rod,  fairly  stiff,  so  that  it 
will  pitch  the  ledger  tackle  out  easily.  The  gut 
line  should  be  four  or  five  feet  in  length,  made  of 
undrawn  gut,  tapered  so  that  the  last  two  links  are 
the  finest  undrawn  gut;  it  should  be  well  tested 
by  drawing  it  slowly  through  the  left  hand  firmly 
closed  on  it ;  this  is  the  best  way  to  straighten  out 
a  gut  cast  and  also  to  test  its  strength.  Very  often 
the  gut  is  perfectly  good,  but  has  not  been  properly 
knotted — perhaps  the  ends  have  been  cut  off  so 
close  to  the  knot  that  when  the  gut  is  soaked  and 
then  tested  the  knot  slips.  I  do  not  like  the  ends 
sticking  out,  and  find  the  best  plan,  after  making  the 
ordinary  fisherman's  knot,  is  to  make  a  single  knot 
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round  the  gut,  so  that  the  ends  when  pulled  close 
up  jam  against  the  main  knot  and  point  towards  it ; 
they  can  then  be  cut  off  close — this  is  the  knot  used 
in  making  up  the  best  salmon  casts.  The  gut 
should  be  soaked  well  in  warm  water  before  the 
knots  are  made.  About  eighteen  inches  or  so  from 
the  single  hook  a  flattened  bullet  is  put  on  the  line 
between  two  shot  six  inches  apart,  so  that  the  bullet 
can  slip  up  and  down  between  the  shot ;  the  edges 
of  the  hole  through  the  bullet  should  be  rounded 
to  avoid  fraying  of  the  gut — some  anglers  mount  it 
on  a  length  of  gimp  in  the  gut  cast,  others  mount 
it  on  a  strand  of  stouter  gut.  The  hook  for  worm 
or  greaves  should  be  of  a  size  suited  to  the  size  of 
the  worms,  not  large,  but  larger  for  lobworm  than 
for  smaller  worms ;  it  is  most  important  to  see  that 
it  is  extremely  sharp  and  the  barb  not  too  large  and 
rank.  It  is  wonderful  how  barbel  can  strip  the 
bait  off  a  hook  and  give  a  sharp  tug  at  the  ledger 
without  being  caught — it  always  reminds  me  of 
what  we  call  "coming  short"  in  fly-fishing;  you 
feel  the  fish  pluck  at  the  fly  and  that  is  all. 

A  good  general  size  for  a  barbel  hook  is  about  an 
inch  long  in  the  shank  and  about  three-eighths  of  an 
inch  across  from  point  to  shank ;  this  is  a  good  deal 
smaller  than  many  anglers  use,  but  I  dislike  a  big 
hook.  In  ledgering  for  barbel  you  should  fish  as 
quietly  as  possible,  casting  the  bait  down  to  the  spot 
which  has  been  baited,  say  fifteen  or  twenty  yards 
below  your  punt.  Directly  you  feel  that  the  bullet 
has  reached  the  bottom  wind  up  the  slack,  put  the 
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check  on  your  Nottingham  winch,  and  hold  the  rod 
pointing  towards  the  barbel  hole,  but  a  little  to  the 
left  or  right  of  the  spot  where  the  bullet  lies.  The 
object  of  this  is  that  you  may  see  the  slightest  move- 
ment of  the  end  of  the  rod,  which  is  often  more 
sensitive  than  the  feel  of  the  line  on  the  finger,  and 
enables  you  to  get  ready  for  the  double  or  single 
"  knock/'  or  sharp  pull,  which  shows  that  a  fish  has 
come  at  your  bait.  There  should  be  no  sudden 
jerk,  the  strike  should  be  made  by  raising  the  rod 
point  and  tightening  the  line  quickly,  but  not  with 
a  snap,  and  keeping  a  strong  steady  pressure  on  the 
bent  rod  and  the  fish — this  will  pull  the  point  of 
the  hook  in  firmly.  I  used  to  fish  with  an  old  pike 
angler,  who  amused  me  by  the  vicious  way  he  jerked 
his  tackle  and  rod  when  he  had  a  run ;  three  or  four 
times  he  dropped  the  point  of  his  rod  towards  the 
fish  and  gave  a  vigorous  jerk,  and  you  heard  the 
twang  of  the  line.  I  never  saw  him  break  it,  but 
he  used  immensely  stout  tackle. 

In  fishing  with  the  ledger  the  size  of  the  bullet 
depends  on  the  force  of  the  stream  ;  the  proper  size 
is  the  lightest  which  will  keep  your  bait  anchored 
where  you  want  it  to  be.  Barbel  are,  of  course, 
often  taken  when  fishing  with  a  float  in  the  ordinary 
Thames  style,  also  with  the  running  line  and  slid- 
ing float  preferred  by  Trent  anglers  ;  also  with  the 
ground-bait  ledger  and  tight  corking.  In  float- 
fishing  in  the  Nottingham  style  the  stream  carries 
the  float  down  twenty  or  thirty  yards,  the  line  being 
very  fine  and  the  reel  running  freely — it  would  go 
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down  a  hundred  yards  if  you  liked.  In  this  fishing 
a  slider  float  is  often  used  ;  you  have  two  wire  loops 
on  the  float,  one  at  the  bottom  and  one  about  half 
an  inch  from  the  top,  the  line  is  passed  through 
both  and  the  float  slides  freely  up  and  down  it.  A 
bit  of  twig  is  fastened  to  the  reel  line  at  the  depth 
of  the  swim  you  wish  to  fish.  One  great  advantage 
of  the  slider  float  is  that  it  enables  you  to  cast  the 
bait  out  to  a  much  greater  distance  than  if  the  float 
was  a  fixture  on  the  line,  as  it  runs  down  to  the  shot 
when  you  pull  up,  and  after  making  the  cast  the 
shotted  line  sinks  through  the  rings  on  the  float 
until  stopped  by  the  bit  of  twig  or  match  fixed  at  the 
depth  you  wish  the  float  to  swim.  There  is  a  plan 
I  do  not  remember  seeing  described  before  I  did  so 
some  years  ago  in  the  Fishing  Gazette,  and  that  is  a 
little  dodge  for  getting  a  bait  out  quietly  to  a  great 
distance,  provided  you  have  a  current  or  tide  to 
work  with.  It  does  not  matter  what  the  bait  is, 
whether  fly,  or  natural,  or  artificial  spinning  bait, 
or  worm,  all  you  want  is  a  bit  of  wood  big  enough 
to  float  away  and  carry  your  bait  and  line  to  the 
desired  spot ;  to  attach  it,  all  that  is  wanted  is  a  bit 
of  fine  black  cotton,  which  will  break  when  you  see 
your  bait  has  arrived  at  the  desired  spot,  then  you 
give  a  little  jerk  and  wind  in  your  fly  or  spinning 
bait,  or  let  your  ledger  rest,  or  your  float  swim 
about  till  you  have  a  bite.  In  this  way  a  bait  can 
be  got  out  much  farther  than  it  can  be  cast,  and  in 
places  where  casting  is  impossible  the  little  log  of 
wood  carries  the  lure  noiselessly,  and  as  you  work  it 
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back  it  comes  very  temptingly  past  fish  which  would 
have  been  disturbed  perhaps  by  a  long  cast  and 
splash.  Of  course,  you  pay  out  line  as  the  current 
carries  it  down.  The  cotton  is  fastened  to  the  hook 
or  trace.  In  sea  fishing  from  piers  I  have  found  it 
a  capital  dodge  for  getting  a  spinner  a  long  way 
out. 

Barbel  afford  great  sport,  making  a  long  and  de- 
termined fight  all  the  time,  boring  down  head  first, 
and  striving  to  get  round  piles  or  other  obstructions, 
or  round  your  punt  pole. 

Barbel  spawn  in  June  or  July — earlier  if  it  has 
been  a  warm  spring.  The  eggs,  which  are  compara- 
tively small  in  number,  hatch  out  in  from  six  to 
eight  days.  They  have  been  hatched  artificially  in 
Germany,  but  merely  as  an  experiment,  as  barbel 
are  not  valued  as  food  fish  in  Germany,  or  else- 
where, as  far  as  I  know.  In  Europe  the  barbel 
rarely  exceeds  16  lbs.  or  so;  fish  over  12  lbs.  are 
not  common  in  this  country.  They  will  live  for  a 
long  time  in  ponds  but  will  not  breed,  as  they  are 
essentially  a  stream-loving  fish,  and  delight  in  weir 
pools  and  places  in  a  river  where  the  current  is 
broken  by  obstructions.  They  are  lively,  restless 
fish  in  the  warm  months,  and  for  this  reason  a 
barbel  is  sometimes  put  into  a  German  carp  pond, 
as  he  stirs  up  the  lethargic  carp  and  keeps  them 
healthy.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  truth 
in  the  accusation  made  by  a  German  writer  that 
barbel  destroy  salmon  and  trout  eggs,  as  they  are 
very   lethargic  in  the  winter   and   retire  to   deep, 
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sheltered  holes,  huddled  together,  where  they  are 
easily  speared  by  poachers.  The  noblest  fish  of  the 
Barbel  family  is  undoubtedly  the  mahseer  of  India 
(Barbus  tor\  which  grows  to  between  one  hundred 
and  two  hundred  pounds  in  weight  and  gives  grand 
sport. 

In  this  country  the  barbel  is  confined  chiefly  to 
the  Thames  and  Trent,  some  of  their  tributaries, 
and  a  few  of  the  Yorkshire  rivers.  They  are  very 
fond  of  lamperns,  and  when  those  fish  were  plentiful 
in  the  Thames  they  were  a  favourite  bait.  Greaves 
are  used  largely  by  Trent  anglers,  but  the  lobworm 
is  the  best  lure,  and  so  great  is  the  demand  for  them 
that  there  are  regular  worm  farms  for  breeding  them 
at  Nottingham. 


CHAPTER   XVII 

ANGLING  FOR  ROACH  AND  RUDD 
By  R.  B.  Marston 

Some  anglers  cannot  understand  why  fishing  for 
roach  should  be  such  fascinating  sport  to  so  many 
anglers ;  there  are  probably  a  score  of  roach  anglers 
for  every  one  who  prefers  fishing  for  perch,  chub, 
dace,  &c.  Doubtless  one  reason  is  that  roach  are 
found  in  larger  numbers  than  any  other  fish  in  the 
waters  near  our  principal  English  towns ;  also,  be- 
cause the  tackle  required  is  not  expensive,  and  the 
style  of  fishing  is  not  difficult  to  learn.  But  in 
addition  to  these  and  other  reasons  for  the  popu- 
larity of  roach  fishing  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
has  a  peculiar  fascination  of  its  own.     I  have  had 
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probably  more  fishing  of  different  kinds  from  salmon 
to  minnow  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  majority  of 
anglers,  but  I  have  never  outgrown  my  love  for 
roach  fishing,  and  hope  there  may  still  be  in  store 
days  on  the  Thames,  Lea,  or  Avon,  with  a  keen 
roach  angler  as  companion.  In  France  the  roach 
is  also  a  great  favourite;  it  is  called  Gardon^  also 
Rosse. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  catch  roach  where  they  are 
plentiful  and  not  much  sought  after,  but  it  is  very 
difficult  to  get  a  good  take  of  roach  in  a  water  regu- 
larly fished.  Ifor  some  years  had  the  fishing  in 
a  deep  pond  fed  by  springs,  and  of  a  good  size 
and  full  of  fish  of  all  kinds.  For  the  first  year 
or  two  it  was  easy  enough  to  catch  the  roach,  but 
gradually  they  became  as  wary  as  the  carp,  and 
although  we  could  see  them  in  the  clear  water,  and 
often  watched  them  feeding  on  the  tender  young 
shoots  of  water  plants,  we  could  never  tempt  them 
to  bite. 

There  being  no  fish  which  gives  greater  pleasure 
to  a  greater  number  of  our  English  anglers  than  the 
roach,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  there  have 
been  angry  protests  when  suggestions  have  been  made 
that  roach  and  dace  should  be  destroyed  in  order  to 
make  room  for  other  fish ;  fortunately  his  friends 
are  too  numerous  to  permit  of  any  fear  of  his  ex- 
tinction. It  is  curious  what  erroneous  ideas  some 
anglers  of  the  present  day  have  as  regards  the  kind 
of  tackle  used  by  anglers  of  the  past.  They  laugh 
at  "  Old  Izaak  "  and  his  methods  as  being  clumsy, 
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and  only  suited  for  taking  uneducated  fish.  This 
shows  they  have  never  taken  the  trouble  to  read 
"  The  Compleat  Angler  "  carefully  or  they  would 
have  to  admit  that  in  the  days  when  it  was  usual  to 
fish  for  nearly  all  fish  except  salmon  and  pike  with  a 
single  hair,  there  was  little  room  for  clumsy  methods. 
Some  thirty  years  ago  a  celebrated  angling  writer 
almost  doubted  the  existence  of  roach  of  2  lbs.,  but 
in  the  Fishing  Gazette  since  then  I  have  recorded 
the  capture  of  some  true  roach  over  2 J  lbs.  in 
weight,  and  many  over  2  lbs.  Salter,  writing 
nearly  ioo  years  ago,  says:  "Roach  seldom  exceed 
2  lbs.  in  weight,  though  I  have  known  some  taken 
weighing  more  than  3  lbs. ; "  and  I  have  no  doubt 
there  were  plenty  of  fine  roach  in  our  rivers  in 
Walton's  time,  when  it  was  more  difficult  to  catch 
them,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  had  no  drawn 
gut  and  were  obliged  to  use  hair.  Many  good  roach 
anglers  of  the  present  day  still  prefer  good  horse  hair, 
and  although  drawn  gut  can  be  obtained  both  finer 
and  stronger  and  I  always  use  it,  I  am  quite  ready  to 
admit  that  I  rather  envy  the  enthusiastic  roach  angler 
who  always  "  fishes  hair"  with  a  tig ht line — i.e.  with- 
out a  reel  line.  Salter,  writing  early  last  century,  says : 
<c  The  taking  thirty  pounds  weight  or  more  of  roach, 
from  six  to  eight  ounces  to  a  pound  or  upwards, 
out  of  a  stream  from  six  to  ten  feet  deep,  with  a 
very  light  rod,  single  hair  line,  and  No.  10  or  11 
hook,  in  a  day's  angling  (which  is  frequently  done 
by  the  London  anglers),  affords  as  much  amusement 
to  some  as  any  other  mode  of  fishing  ;  indeed  I  am 
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acquainted  with  many  anglers  who  seldom  wet  a  line 
but  for  roach,  preferring  it  to  every  other  kind  of 
fishing." 

On  the  Lea  and  other  rivers  near  London  anglers 
who  fish  from  the  bank  generally  use  a  very  long 
bamboo  rod,  exactly  as  described  by  Salter,  who  says, 
in  describing  how  to  "  take  heavy  roach  "  (and  those 
only  are  worth  taking)  "  like  an  artist,  you  must  use 
a  light  cane  rod,  from  eighteen  to  near  twenty  feet 
long,  with  a  fine  light  stiff  top,  a  single  hair  line,  a 
tip-capped  float,  and  No.   10  or  11  hook."      He 
says  the  roach  hook  should  be  very  short  in  the 
shank,  as  the  roach's  mouth  is  very  small.     My  old 
friend,  the  late  Mr.  Greville  Fennell,  author  of  the 
"  Book  of  the  Roach,"  used  to  fish  in  the  Norfolk 
rivers  and  broads  a  good  deal,  where  fine  tackle 
for  roach  fishing  is  not  nearly  so  necessary  as  on  the 
Lea  and  Thames.     He  strongly  advocated  a  hook 
for    roach    angling    with    a    long   shank   and   not 
snecked,  i.e.  with  no  side  twist  of  the  barb.     He 
called  it  the  "  Crystal "  hook,  as  it  was  first  used  by 
a  fisherman  of  the  name  of  Crystal,  who  often  went 
out  with  him,  and  this  hook  is  now  in  general  use 
for  roach  fishing.     In  theory  the  Crystal  hook  is 
all  right,  but  if  our  grandfathers  could,  and  un- 
doubtedly did,  kill  thirty  to  forty  pounds  of  grand 
roach  in  a  day,  using  the  very  short  shank,  round 
bend,    fine   wire  roach  hook,  as   recommended  by 
Salter,  surely  there  was  not  much  the  matter  with 
it.     I  hope  some  enthusiastic  roach  angler  who  reads 
these  lines  will  give  the  two  hooks  a  good  trial  one 
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against  the  other,  and  shall  not  be  at  all  surprised  if 
the  short  shank  wins.  In  the  first  place,  you  can 
cover  the  whole  hook  with  a  small  pellet  of  paste, 
whereas  if  you  use  a  long  shank  the  pellet  must 
be  larger  or  the  shank  must  be  left  exposed. 
Secondly,  the  fish  can  suck  in  the  small  round 
pellet  in  which  the  hook  is  entirely  hidden  more 
easily  than  the  baited  long  shank  hook,  and  it  has 
often  seemed  strange  to  me  that  I  missed  so  many 
bites  when  using  a  "  Crystal "  hook,  especially  if  the 
fish  were  biting  gingerly  and  when  using  paste. 

Salter's  description  of  fishing  with  the  long  rod 
and  tight  line  cannot  be  improved  upon.  He  says : 
The  line  which  he  recommends  is  to  be  made  of 
two  twisted  hairs  for  the  upper  part  with  two  or 
three  single  hairs  for  the  lower  half,  and  arranged 
as  regards  length,  so  that  you  can  fish  with  only 
about  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  between  the  end  of 
the  rod  and  the  float  "or  you  will  not  hit  a  fine 
bite,"  by  fine  he  means  a  delicate  touch  which  is 
hardly  perceptible.  "The  line  must  be  so  shotted 
with  very  small  shot,  that  not  much  more  than  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  of  the  float  appears  above  the 
water;  for  roach  frequently  (and  very  often  the 
heaviest  of  them)  bite  so  finely  or  gently  that 
without  alluding  to  the  above  niceties  in  adjusting 
your  line,  you  will  lose  the  chance  of  two  bites  out 
of  three.  In  angling  for  roach  a  sitting  posture  is 
to  be  preferred,  as  by  that  means  you  are  more  out 
of  their  sight.  Always  keep  the  top  of  your  rod 
up  over  the  float,  and  so  high  that  none  of  the  line 
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above  the  float  lies  on  or  touches  the  water;  and 
when  you  see  the  least  movement  of  the  float,  either 
by  its  being  pulled  down  or  thrown  a  little  up, 
strike  quick,  but  lightly  (the  motion  coming  from 
your  wrist,  not  from  the  arm),  for  if  the  jerk  is  too 
violent  you  will  break  the  line,  which  need  not  be 
hazarded,  as    the  least  jerk   hooks  those  tender- 
mouthed  fish.      If  you    have  *  hit*   or   hooked   a 
fish,  raise  the  top  of  the  rod,  keeping  him  as  much 
under  the  top  as  you  can,  and  the  butt  downwards, 
nearly  touching  the  ground,  and  by  thus  playing 
him  under  the  point  of  your  rod  he  will  soon  be 
your   own."      Personally  I   never  fish   without   a 
running  line  in  any  water  where  I   know  that   in 
addition  to  roach  there  are  other  fish,  such  as  chub, 
barbel,  tench,  &c,  which  will  often  take  the  paste, 
gentle  worm,  caddis,  or  other  bait  used  for  roach, 
but  in  order  to  fish  with  the  tight  line,  so  essential 
for  quick  striking  in  roach  fishing,  I  put  a  bit  of 
twig  or  match  crossways  on  the  line,  so  that  when 
the  reel  is  wound  up  it  comes  against  the  end  ring, 
and  the  check  on  the  winch  holds  it  there,  and  then 
if  I  hook  a  big  fish  I  am  able  to  give  him  line ; 
and  to  kill  a  5  or  6  lb.  fish  on  the  finest  drawn 
gut  and  roach  hook  is  highly  satisfactory.     Taking 
the  whole  season  through,  I  doubt  if  there  is  any 
better  roach  bait  than  paste,  or  any  better  ground 
bait  than  bread  and  bran  mixed  well  and  kneaded 
into  soft  balls.     For  river  fishing  in  a  fairly  good 
current  a  little  cotton  wool  worked  into  the  paste 
will  prevent  its  being  pulled  off  the  hook,  when  the 
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line  is  taken  out  of  the  water  after  each  swim  down. 
An  excellent  way  of  roach  fishing  is  ledgering  with 
float  tackle  and  ground  bait.  The  white  paste  bait 
with  the  hook  in  it  is  embedded  in  a  bit  of  ground 
bait  pressed  round  it ;  this  is  carefully  and  gently 
swung  out  and  allowed  to  sink;  the  rod  is  then 
held  still  so  that  the  float  just  appears  above  the 
surface  and  is  held  against  the  current.  The  fish 
break  up  the  ground  bait  and  take  the  paste  inside, 
and  the  welcome  "  knock  "  at  the  float  is  responded 
to  by  a  gentle  "  hit "  on  the  part  of  the  angler,  and 
a  dozen  or  so  of  big  roach  caught  in  this  way  give 
capital  sport.  In  fishing  from  a  boat  or  punt  for 
roach,  the  style  of  fishing  depends  on  the  nature  of 
the  river.  In  the  Thames  the  punt  is  fixed  across 
the  run  of  the  stream,  the  float  and  line  is  dropped 
in  near  the  punt  and  the  current  carries  it  down  as 
far  as  the  line  will  allow,  then  the  angler  strikes, 
pulls  up,  and  begins  again.  In  thus  fishing  the  line 
is  as  long  or  longer  than  the  rod  between  it  and  the 
float.  On  the  Norfolk  rivers  the  boat  is  generally 
fixed  a  few  yards  off  the  bank  parallel  with  the 
stream,  and  the  anglers  cast  up  stream  and  let  the 
float  travel  down  in  front  of  and  past  them  as  far  as 
the  line  allows.  In  tidal  waters  you  require  to 
plumb  the  depth  every  now  and  then  so  as  to  keep 
the  bait  just  off  the  bottom.  A  white  gentle  with  a 
red  chrysalis  on  the  point  of  the  hook  is  often  a 
very  good  roach  bait ;  wheat  stewed  on  the  hob 
until  the  outside  skin  bursts  is  another  good  bait; 
paste  made  of  arrowroot  biscuit,  or  of  new  bread,  or 
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stale  bread,  or  flour  mixed  with  a  little  cotton  wool 
is  excellent.      The  thing  is  to  avoid  making  the 
paste  so  tough  that  it  prevents   the   hook   pene- 
trating.    I  often  use  two  paste  baits  at  once,  one 
white  and  one  coloured  red  with  a  little  vermilion 
powder,  and  fish  one,  two,  or  three  inches  above  the 
other.      In  the  rivers  and  broads  of  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk  red  paste  is  very  killing.     Roach  will  take 
all  kinds  of  worms,  from  the  tiny  blood  worm  to 
the  big  lob ;  the  tail  of  a  lob  is  an  excellent  bait 
when  the  water  is  running  down  after  a  flood ;  it 
should  be  fished  on  light  ledger   tackle   in  quiet 
sheltered  parts  of  the  water  near  the  bank,  as  the 
fish  collect  in  such  places  to  get  out  of  the  stress  of 
the  stream.     Fishing  for  roach  with  a  float  in  the 
Nottingham  style  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult,  as 
the  very  fine  line  and  delicate  fast  running  Notting- 
ham reel  require  much  skill  to  handle  properly.     I 
have  had  good  sport  in  the  early  morning  of  a  hot 
summer's  day  fishing  for  roach  with  a  house  fly,  as 
described  by  Walton.     You  pinch  on  a  shot  close 
to  the  hook,  put  a  fly  on,  and  then  sink  it  quickly 
in  any  deep  hole  near  a  bridge  or  under  a  tree,  sink 
it  to  the  bottom  and  then  draw  it  gently  to  the 
surface,  and  if  there  are  any  roach  about  and  they 
are  hungry  they  will  rise  after  it,  and,  as  Walton 
says*  "gaze  at  it,"  and  then  one  bolder  than   the 
rest  will  swim  up  to  it  and  take  it.     No  float  is 
needed,  as  you  see  the  whole  operation,  and  most 
interesting  it  is  to  see  some  fine  roach  follow  your 
fly.     In  the  same  way  a  caddis  bait  can  be  fished 
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in  hot  bright  weather,  using  a  long  light  rod,  and 
dropping  the  bait  gently  into  spaces  between  weeds ; 
perch  and  chub  will  often  take  a  bait  fished  in  this 
way,  without  float. 

The  teeth  of  the  roach  are,  like  those  of  the  carp 
family  generally,  in  the  throat ;  the  colour  varies  very 
greatly,  is  generally  a  steel  blue  along  the  back,  the 
sides  and  belly  silvery.  In  the  Cuckmere  River,  in 
Sussex,  I  have  caught  roach  which  were  all  silvery 
white  like  a  bream  flat.  This  river  was  always  muddy 
when  I  fished  it.  Except  when  the  fish  are  small 
the  iris  of  the  eye  is  a  bright  red,  the  fins  vary  from 
pale  red  to  deep  blood  red,  sometimes  the  general 
appearance  of  the  side  scales  is  more  golden  than 
silvery.  At  the  spawning  season  in  April  and  May 
the  scales  of  the  males  are  covered  with  little  white 
warts,  which  make  them  feel  as  rough  as  a  file  to  the 
touch.  The  female  is  then  often  of  a  very  red 
appearance,  caused  by  the  surface  veins  being  full 
of  blood.  It  spawns  on  water  plants  and  is  ex- 
tremely prolific. 

As  food  the  roach  is  not  of  much  account,  being 
bony  and  tasteless  when  not  of  a  muddy  flavour.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  flavour  of  many  of  our 
fresh-water  fish  could  be  greatly  improved,  but  with 
sea  fish  so  plentiful  and  cheap  the  game  is  not 
.worth  the  candle — that  is  doubtless  the  real  reason 
why  all  our  fresh -water  fish  are  so  neglected 
as  food.  The  roach  is  in  best  condition  and 
affords  the  best  sport  in  the  autumn  and  winter. 
I  have  often  had  capital  sport  when  it  was  freezing 
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hard,  fishing  with  a  very  small  sneck  bend  hook 
(No.  14)  with  short  shank  and  tiny  pellet  of  paste. 
The  roach  is  not  found  in  Ireland,  at  least  the 
reported  roach  from  that  country  which  have  been 
sent  to  me  have  always  proved  to  be  rudd.  In 
general  appearance  the  roach  and  rudd  are  so 
much  alike  as  to  be  often  mistaken  one  for  the 
other.  In  referring  to  the  rudd,  I  shall  show  how 
the  true  roach  can  be  easily  distinguished  from  the 
true  rudd,  but  I  have  occasionally  seen  most  hand- 
some fish  which  were  no  doubt  a  cross.  The  finest 
roach  I  think  I  have  ever  seen  came  from  that  fine 
sheet  of  private  water,  Luton  Hoo ;  many  of  them 
appeared  to  have  a  slight  strain  of  rudd.  If  a 
roach  angler  gets  a  fish  over  2  lbs.  it  is  well  worth 
preserving,  whether  roach  or  rudd,  and  is  very 
interesting  for  comparison.  Care  in  handling  is 
necessary,  as  the  scales  come  off  easily.  The  best 
plan  is  to  kill  the  fish,  then  wrap  it  in  paper,  and 
pack  in  a  box  for  conveyance  to  the  taxidermist. 
For  natural  history  museums  painted  casts  of  fish 
are  much  in  fashion,  but  to  the  angler  nothing  in 
the  shape  of  a  cast  can  be  so  interesting  as  the  form 
of  the  fish  itself,  with  the  actual  fins  and  tail  which 
resisted  you  so  stoutly  when  guided  by  the  intelli- 
gence which  once  resided  in  that  small  head.  I 
forgot  to  mention  that  in  shallow  streams  and  lakes, 
or  in  shallow  places  in  any  water  where  roach 
abound,  they  may  often  be  taken  with  the  natural  fly 
or  the  artificial.  Early  in  the  morning,  soon  after 
sunrise,  in  hot  weather,  I  have  often  had  good  sport 
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with  the  fly-rod  among  the  roach.  In  trout  streams 
they  are  often  a  nuisance  to  the  trout  angler,  especi- 
ally when  the  mayfly  is  on.  A  good  many  years 
ago,  when  I  belonged  to  the  Stour  Fishery  Associa- 
tion, which  preserves  the  river  for  some  miles  above 
Canterbury,  I  was  much  amused  at  the  very  per- 
sistent way  in  which  a  shoal  of  big  roach  annoyed 
a  trout,  a  fish  of  nearly  2  lbs.,  which  had  taken 
up  a  position  at  the  head  of  a  stretch  of  water 
between  two  weed-beds,  and  was  looking  out  for 
mayflies.  But  the  roach  were  also  looking  out  for 
mayflies,  and  rising  at  every  one  they  saw,  even 
invading  the  feeding-ground  of  the  trout,  who  was 
kept  so  busy  driving  the  roach  away  that  he  had 
not  a  moment  to  get  a  fly  himself.  On  another 
occasion,  when  mayfly  fishing  with  that  prince  of 
sportsmen,  the  late  Mr.  T.  J.  Mann,  on  his  water 
below  Horsebridge  on  the  Test,  the  big  roach  in 
the  grand  stretch  below  the  eel  weir  were  sucking 
in  the  mayflies  as  fast  as  the  trout.  Noticing 
a  fish  rising  off  the  edge  of  some  weeds,  I  was 
doubtful  until  I  hooked  it  as  to  whether  it  was 
roach  or  trout,  and  when  I  look  on  the  5i-lb. 
trout  in  his  case,  I  think  of  the  splendid  fight  he 
made,  leaping  like  a  grilse.  I  had  a  grayling  over 
3  lbs.  the  same  day,  and  that  also  I  thought  was 
a  roach  until  I  hooked  it.  The  trout  I  hooked 
during  the  height  of  a  terrific  thunderstorm,  when 
forked  lightning  was  flashing  all  round,  and  yet  I 
never  saw  the  fish  rise  better — roach,  grayling,  and 
trout  took  no  notice  of  the  storm.     It  is  not  wise 
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to  carry  a  steel-ringed  landing-net  or  a  steel  centre 
rod  during  a  thunderstorm. 

The  Rudd 

I  think  the  most  beautiful  rudd  I  have  ever  seen 
were  fish  of  about  if  lbs.  to  over  2  lbs.  in  weight, 
which  we  caught  in  the  Fleet,  near  Felixstowe 
Ferry.  The  scales  were  a  clear  golden  yellow,  the 
fins  like  the  red  of  a  deep  red  tulip  petal,  and  the 
shape  was  more  symmetrical  than  that  of  Norfolk 
and  Irish  rudd.  There  are  rudd  in  the  Thames, 
but  not  in  great  numbers.  Some  years  ago  I  got 
a  lot  for  the  Thames  from  a  pond  near  Little- 
hampton ;  but  the  best  way  to  stock  the  river  with 
them  would  be  to  put  some  into  the  reservoirs  at 
Hampton  and  Sunbury,  &c.  A  few  hundreds 
would  soon  increase  to  tens  of  thousands,  and 
could  then  be  netted  out  and  put  into  the  river ; 
unfortunately  Thames'  fishing  is  so  disturbed  by 
the  traffic  that  as  a  rule  anglers  prefer  to  go  to 
quieter  streams.  There  are  no  rudd  in  those  fine 
rivers  the  Hampshire  Avon  and  Stour.  I  am,  this 
autumn  (1903),  giving  some  hundreds  to  my  friend, 
Mr.  Henry  Newlyn,  J.P.,  to  put  into  his  water  on 
the  Stour. 

Rudd  are  fished  for  in  the  same  ways  and  with 
the  same  baits  as  roach,  and  grow  as  large  or 
larger,  and  in  lakes  and  ponds  and  some  rivers 
will  take  the  artificial  fly  freely.  Like  dace,  they 
are  difficult  to  hook  with  the  fly — much  more  so 
than  trout,  and  I  can  strongly  recommend  the  use 
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of  a  small  double-hooked  fly  both  for  dace  and 
rudd.  To  be  able  to  know  whether  a  fish  is  a  rudd 
or  a  roach,  it  is  only  necessary  to  remember  that  in 
the  roach  the  first  ray  of  the  back  fin  is  situated 
almost  directly  over  the  first  ray  of  the  belly  fins ; 
in  the  rudd,  a  perpendicular  line  from  the  first  ray 
of  the  back  fin  shows  the  belly  fins  commence  well 
in  front  of  it.  The  iris  of  the  eye  of  the  rudd  is  a 
golden  yellow,  with  a  reddish  tinge  on  the  top  part, 
but  the  colouring  of  the  fish  varies  a  good  deal  in 
different  waters.  The  rudd  spawns  in  April  and 
May,  and,  like  the  roach,  is  very  prolific,  the 
number  of  eggs  varying  from  80,000  to  100,000 
or  more.  A  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Percy  Wadham, 
secretary  of  the  Carisbrook  Trout  Fishing  Associa- 
tion, put  a  few  score  rudd  into  a  small  pond  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight  a  few  years  ago,  and  now  can  get  ten 
thousand  young  rudd  a  year  from  it.  If  anglers 
and  angling  associations  stocked  ponds  with  rudd, 
they  would  in  most  cases  find  a  great  increase  of 
sport.  I  have  not  taken  roach  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
though  rudd  abound  in  some  of  the  streams  and 
ponds,  and  I  think  Mr.  Wadham,  who  is  a  keen 
naturalist  as  well  as  a  keen  angler,  told  me  there 
are  no  roach ;  pike  are  also  missing — fortunately. 
Anglers  who  want  rudd,  and  almost  any  other  of 
our  fresh-water  fish,  for  stocking  purposes,  should 
make  a  note  of  the  address  of  Mr.  Thomas  Ford, 
of  Caistor,  Lincolnshire.  Mr.  Ford  has  great  ex- 
perience in  fish  culture,  and  has  stocked  waters 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.     In  some  of  the  old 
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angling  books  the  rudd  is  called  also  Finscale  and 
Red  Eye,  but  in  no  district  where  I  have  fished 
have  I  heard  it  so  called.  The  lips  of  the  rudd 
project  more  when  extended  to  take  in  food  than 
those  of  the  roach,  the  lower  lip  being  very  peculiar, 
viz.,  like  a  flat  semi-circular  door,  hinged  along  the 
straight  bottom  edge,  and  closing  the  mouth  almost 
vertically.  Some  of  the  old  writers  say  the  rudd  is 
much  prized  as  a  delicacy,  but  those  I  have  tried 
were  no  better  than  roach,  and  required  a  lot  of 
sauce.  I  never  taste  Worcestershire  sauce  without 
thinking  of  the  roach  and  rudd  which  a  friend  and 
I  caught  in  Norfolk  in  the  early  'seventies,  and 
conscientiously  tried  to  eat  for  breakfast.  They 
would  have  been  first-rate  but  for  the  bones  and 
muddy  flavour. 
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ANGLING  FOR  CHUB  AND  DACE 
By  R.  B.  Marston 

The  chub  and  dace  have  one  great  attraction  for 
the  fly  fisher,  they  both  delight  in  feeding  on  flies 
and  other  insects  which  float  down  on  the  surface. 
In  shape  the  fish  are  very  much  alike,  but  are  easily 
distinguished ;  the  anal  fin  of  the  chub  is  convex  at 
its  outer  margin,  that  of  the  dace  is  concave.  The 
chub  is  rounder  than  the  dace,  and  if  small  chub  are 
swimming  about  with  dace  in  a  stream  the  white  lips 
and  black  tail  of  the  chub  enable  one  to  pick  out  the 
chub  at  once.  The  throat  teeth  of  the  chub  are 
smooth,  conical,  and  with  hook-like  points ;  it  is  a 
voracious  fish  and  does  much   damage  in  a  trout 
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stream,  being  a  great  destroyer  of  trout  eggs  and  fry. 
A  young  frog  is  an  irresistible  bait,  as  is  also  cray- 
fish tail.  Fly-fishing  for  chub  is  capital  sport  where 
the  fish  are  numerous,  and  run  to  a  good  size,  as 
they  love  to  roam  about  the  sides  of  deep  holes  over- 
hung with  bushes.  If  it  can  be  managed,  the  best 
way  to  fish  for  them  is  from  a  canoe  or  boat,  which 
can  be  dropped  gently  down  with  the  stream,  and 
anchored  with  a  weight  at  the  end  of  a  bit  of  rope. 
The  fly  fisher  can  then  fish  all  along  the  sides  of 
the  stream.  The  best  fly  for  chub  is  a  large  Red 
Palmer,  with  three  or  four  gentles  or  a  bit  of  wash 
leather  on  the  hook.  I  have  often  had  great  sport 
with  the  chub  fishing  in  this  way  on  a  hot  summer's 
day.  If  it  is  a  winding  river  running  between  high 
banks,  as  you  drop  down  noiselessly  in  the  canoe, 
you  can  fish  places  which  are  of  no  use  to  an  angler 
on  the  bank,  either  because  he  cannot  get  at'  them, 
or,  if  he  does,  the  fish  see  him  at  once  and  are  off. 
No  fish  are  more  timid  than  the  chub.  Using  a 
short  line  the  fly  is  pitched  as  close  to  the  side  as 
possible,  and  then  drawn  along  just  under  the  surface 
in  a  series  of  gentle  draws,  stopping  between  each. 
If  the  chub  are  looking  out  for  surface  food,  the 
angler  is  pretty  sure  to  see  the  little  ripple  made  by 
his  fly  followed  by  a  wave  ;  when  the  wave  is  close  to 
the  fly  stop  drawing  it,  wait  a  second,  and  then  strike 
and  look  out  for  squalls.  The  first  rush  of  a  good 
chub  is  a  desperate  one,  and  if  the  line  is  checked  a 
smash  is  almost  inevitable.  The  safest  and  best  plan 
in  all  fly-fishing  is  to  strike  from  the  winch,  not  to 
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grasp  the  line  in  the  hand ;  the  winch  should  have  a 
silent  check  action  just  sufficient  to  prevent  its  run- 
ning off  too  easily — a  narrow  winch  of  large  diameter 
is  best  as  it  winds  in  so  quickly.  If  you  can  see  the 
chub,  and  you  can  often  do  so,  pick  out  the  best  and 
drop  the  fly  close  behind  him ;  he  knows  by  instinct 
from  the  vibration  that  something  has  fallen  into  the 
water,  and  as  it  begins  to  move  comes  at  your  fly 
with  a  fine  rush.  If  no  boat  or  canoe  is  to  be  had, 
fly-fishing  will  be  limited  to  such  open  places  as 
permit  casting.  It  is  a  good  plan  in  such  places  to 
oil  the  fly  with  paraffin  (use  a  light  mayfly  hook),  put 
some  deer's  fat  on  the  reel  line,  which  must  be  fine, 
and  let  the  fly  with  the  gentles,  or  a  grasshopper,  or 
a  small  minnow,  or  a  lively  red  worm,  float  down 
under  the  boughs.  A  small  frog  fished  in  this  way, 
or  the  tail  of  a  small  crayfish,  is  most  deadly.  It 
is  not  always  necessary,  but  a  bit  of  cork,  the  size  of 
an  ounce  weight,  with  a  slit  made  in  it  to  slip  the 
gut  into  two  feet  or  more  above  the  bait  will  be  use- 
ful in  some  cases.  In  very  frosty  weather  chub  will 
feed  boldly.  Ordinary  Nottingham  float  tackle  is 
best,  as  you  fish  deeper.  Tube  macaroni,  cooked  so 
as  not  to  be  too  tender,  and  cut  into  inch  lengths,  is 
an  excellent  bait.  Use  a  small  triangle  on  a  foot  of 
fine  but  not  drawn  gut,  have  a  loop  at  the  end  and 
a  small  swivel  with  spring  catch  (like  that  which 
secures  the  watch  chain  to  the  watch)  to  put  the 
bait  on ;  the  gut  is  slipped  off  the  spring  catch,  is 
pushed  through  the  tube  of  macaroni  until  the  bait 
rests  on  the  triangle,  which   must  be  large  enough 
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for  the  hook  points  to  be  just  outside  the  bait. 
Wasp  grubs  are  a  first-rate  bait  for  chub,  and  if 
boiled  and  preserved  in  golden  syrup  can  be  used  in 
the  winter.  But  chub  will  take  almost  any  bait — 
cheese  paste  is  much  used  by  some  anglers.  A  tough, 
well-scoured  red  worm  on  a  Stewart  tackle  cast 
among  a  shoal  of  chub  is  often  as  good  as  anything. 
I  have  taken  them  up  to  5  lbs.  when  spinning  a 
natural  minnow  slowly  for  trout,  and  I  have  taken 
them  as  big  on  a  small  black  gnat.  Chub  spawn  in 
May  and  June,  depositing  about  100,000  eggs  on 
shallow,  sandy,  and  gravelly  parts  of  the  river.  At 
this  period  the  males  show  a  small  wart-like  growth 
on  the  scales  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  giving 
them  a  rough  feeling ;  this  eruption  on  the  scales  is 
common  to  most  of  the  males  of  summer  spawning 
fish,  which  are  then  said  to  be  "  as  rough  as  a  file." 
The  largest  chub  rarely  exceed  7  lbs.  in  weight. 

Last  August  (1903)  I  had  capital  sport  with  chub 
up  to  nearly  6  lbs.  in  the  Stour,  near  Christchurch, 
using  large  baits  of  bread  paste  on  roach  tackle. 

The  Dace 

Where  dace  are  plentiful  and  run  to  herring  size 
— a  pound  dace  is  a  rare  fish — they  give  excellent 
sport  to  the  young  fly  fisher,  so  most  of  the  angling 
books  tell  us.  My  experience  is  that  dace  are  often 
more  difficult  to  catch  with  the  fly  than  trout,  as 
they  more  quickly  reject  an  artificial  fly  than  any  other 
fish ;  you  may  get  a  dozen  rises  one  after  another 
and  miss  every  fish.      Often  you  will  hook  a  fish 
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when  pulling  the  line  off  the  water,  as  he  snaps  at  it 
and  is  unable  to  eject  it  as  there  is  a  pull  on  the  line. 
I  have  found  the  back-to-back  little  double  hooks 
on  which  Messrs.  Foster  of  Ashbourne  dress  many 
of  their  flies  to  be  excellent.  Fishing  with  one  of 
their  small  Palmers  dressed  on  a  long  shank,  fine  wire, 
double  hook  (merely  a  furnace  hackle  with  a  turn  or 
two  of  gold  tinsel  on  the  body),  I  have  often  taken 
from  thirty  to  a  hundred  dace  in  three  hours,  fish- 
ing in  a  mill-pool.  The  fact  is,  the  little  double  hook 
is  much  more  difficult  to  blow  out  of  the  mouth. 
Upstream  dry-fly  fishing  for  dace  is  very  pretty 
work,  and  nothing  is  better  for  this  than  one 
of  these  double-hook  flies  with  the  points  of  the 
hooks  standing  rather  out  or  away  from  the  shank. 
I  have  also  found  Mr.  E.  M.  Tod's  little  double- 
hook  midges  made  by  Mr.  Forrest  of  Kelso  first- 
rate.  As  regards  float-fishing  for  dace  the  same 
methods  as  employed  in  roach  fishing,  and  the  same 
baits  answer  admirably  —  the  finer  the  tackle  the 
better  the  sport.  Small  dace  and  chub  are  very 
interesting  fish  in  an  aquarium,  as  they  rise  so  freely 
at  a  house-fly  dropped  on  the  water.  Dace  spawn 
in  March  and  April,  on  the  Thames  and  other  rivers 
where  they  abound  ;  the  shallows  are  then  black  with 
them,  and  should  be  watched,  as  people  pretending 
to  be  anglers  are  not  above  snatching  them  with 
bare  hooks.  Dace,  like  chub  and  grayling,  are  fond 
of  trout  eggs,  and  should  be  kept  down  in  trout 
streams ;  they  also  destroy  the  fly,  and  on  the 
Kentish  Stour  and  the  Test  I  have  seen  the  dace 
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and  roach  taking  all  the  mayflies  in  some  parts  of 
the  stream,  greatly  to  the  annoyance  of  both  trout 
and  anglers.  Too  many  eels  are  also  bad  in  a  trout 
stream,  as  at  night  they  destroy  great  numbers  of 
fry  and  young  trout. 
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ANGLING  FOR  TENCH 
By  R.  B.  Marston 

If  tench  would  take  the  fly  like  other  of  the  so- 
called  coarse  fish  it  would  be  introduced  into  waters 
all  over  the  country,  as  it  is  a  handsome,  vigorous 
fish,  which  fights  well  for  liberty  when  hooked. 
I  have  enjoyed  many  a  day's  tench  fishing,  using 
very  fine  tackle  and  a  fly-rod,  and  although  fine 
tackle  is  not  often  necessary,  there  is  much  more 
sport  in  playing  a  2  or  3  lb.  tench  on  the  trout 
rod  and  cast.  No  fish  varies  more  in  appearance 
from  different  waters  than  the  tench.  I  have 
taken  them  from  some  ponds  quite  black,  with  no 
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colour  except  in  the  brilliant  little  red  eye,  and  if 
I  had  only  seen  such  tench  I  should  have  got  a  very 
unfair  and  erroneous  idea  of  the  appearance  and 
nature  of  the  fish.  In  other  waters  of  better  quality, 
fed  by  springs  and  more  open  to  the  air  and  sun- 
shine, I  have  caught  magnificent  tench  of  a  rich 
golden  bronze,  showing  olive  tints  and  dark  shadings 
and  wonderful  rosy  reflections  from  the  small  scales 
seen  through  the  transparent  soft  enamel  which 
covers  the  fish.  The  tench  has  the  reputation  of 
being  a  slimy  fish ;  and  so  it  is  in  some  poor,  dark, 
stagnant  waters,  but  in  clear  good  water  the  mucous 
covering  is  more  like  a  soft  transparent  varnish.  The 
scales  appear  to  be  much  smaller  than  they  really 
are,  they  being  long  and  narrow  and  rounded  at 
each  end,  with  only  the  end  showing  on  the  fish, 
quite  different  from  other  fish  scales.  As  regards 
the  shape,  I  have  a  brace  caught  in  the  King's  Fleet, 
near  Felixstowe  Ferry,  which  are  exactly  like  short 
thick  Wick  trout ;  I  have  seen  others  which  were  as 
long  and  not  half  as  deep.  As  a  rule,  the  females  are 
much  handsomer  than  the  males.  His  Honour, 
Judge  O'Connor  Morris,  has  a  lake  holding  large 
tench.  He  kindly  sent  me  the  two  largest  he  could 
catch  this  (1 892)  season ;  they  were  both  over  3  lbs., 
very  dark  and  rather  lanky  fish.  The  eye  of  the 
tench  is  very  striking,  not  large,  but  to  me  it  always 
seems  to  have  the  most  intelligent  look  about  it ; 
with  the  brilliant  gold-red  iris,  it  seems  to  appeal 
to  you,  and  I  have  often  put  back  a  fine  fellow  after 
admiring  its  rounded  contour  and  rounded,  dark, 
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strong  fins,  which  stand  out  from  the  body  in 
vigorous  muscular  tension.  A  peculiarity  of  the 
ventral  fins  of  the  tench  is  that  the  second  ray  is 
very  thick  and  bowed  in  the  males  when  mature, 
and  stands  out  almost  at  a  right  angle  from  the 
body ;  in  the  female  it  is  not  larger  than  the  other 
rays.  Like  the  carp,  the  tench  retires  into  the  mud 
in  the  winter.  It  is  very  prolific,  the  small  light 
yellow  eggs  numbering — in  a  3  or  4  lb.  fish — from 
two  to  three  hundred  thousand,  are  laid  on  water 
plants,  and  hatch  out  in  a  few  days.  In  Germany 
the  flesh  of  the  tench  is  highly  esteemed,  and  among 
English  admirers  I  have  often  heard  Mr.  William 
Senior  ("  Red  Spinner ")  sing  its  praises  as  one  of 
the  best  of  fish  for  the  table,  if  properly  cooked  and 
taken  from  a  good  water.  I  was  so  much  pleased 
with  the  excellent  sport  my  boys  and  I  had  among 
the  fine  tench  of  the  King's  Fleet,  near  Felixstowe 
Ferry,  some  years  ago,  that  I  presented  Mr.  Cobbold, 
of  Ipswich,  who  allowed  us  to  fish,  with  five  hundred 
young  golden  tench  from  Germany.  I  hope  they 
are  increasing  in  size  and  number  in  his  fine  sheet 
of  water. 

Tench  fishing  is  very  uncertain ;  in  some  seasons 
they  feed  freely,  in  others  hardly  a  fish  is  taken. 
The  late  Mr.  Charles  Bradlaugh,  M.P.,  had  some 
extraordinary  takes  of  tench  from  the  Lea,  but  as 
with  the  Lea  barbel,  it  is  very  unusual  to  hear  of 
large  catches. 

Although  one  rarely  sees  tench  over  3  or  4  lbs. 
in  weight,  they  have  been  taken  in  this  country  up 
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to  and  over  10  lbs.  Mr.  Alfred  Mackrill,  who  has 
had  very  fine  catches  of  tench  at  Tring  Reservoirs, 
assures  me  that  there  are  tench  there  up  to  8  lbs. 
or  more.  Some  years  ago  I  had  a  small  lake  well 
stocked  with  fish,  including  fine  tench,  and  I  found 
the  best  way  to  fish  for  them  was  with  two  hooks, 
one  baited  with  a  lively  marsh  worm  resting  just  on 
the  bottom,  and  the  other,  baited  with  brown  bread 
paste,  hanging  from  the  fine  gut  line  an  inch  or  two 
from  the  bottom,  and  the  float  I  prefer  is  a  plain 
goose  quill  with  sufficient  shot  on  the  line  a  foot  above 
the  hooks  to  sink  all  but  the  last  inch  of  the  float. 
After  ground-baiting  with  a  ground  bait  made  of 
brown  bread,  potatoes,  and  bran,  the  carefully  baited 
line  is  cast  out,  and  the  rod — an  old  fly-rod  answers 
admirably — placed  in  a  forked  stick  stuck  into  the 
bed  of  the  lake  as  far  out  as  one  can  reach,  with 
another  nearer  the  edge,  so  that  the  rod  is  held  out 
over  the  water  with  the  butt  a  foot  or  so  above 
it,  handy  to  grasp  when  the  quill  indicates  a  bite. 
Tench  do  not,  as  a  rule,  make  long  rushes  after 
being  hooked,  generally  it  is  a  series  of  short  but 
strong  vigorous  runs  in  different  directions,  and  as 
the  strain  of  the  rod  draws  the  fish  up  he  continually 
bores  down  again,  coming  up  easily  for  a  few  feet 
and  then  plunging  suddenly  until  quite  exhausted. 
I  always  use  a  small  hook,  as  it  is  more  easily  taken 
by  the  fish  and  extracted  afterwards  by  the  angler. 
I  have  learned  many  a  good  wrinkle  in  angling  from 
Walton's  very  charming  work,  and  although  I  rarely 
use  scented  baits,  I  have  proved  by  experience  that 
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tench  are  attracted  by  the  smell  of  tar.  On  the 
small  lake  already  referred  to  I  had  boats  and 
a  punt,  the  bottoms  of  which  required  tarring 
occasionally.  One  summer  evening,  after  catching 
some  tench  in  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  of  water  in 
the  afternoon,  they  went  off  the  feed  altogether,  and 
after  getting  no  bites  for  some  time,  I  went  in  to 
dinner,  leaving  the  rod  in  the  punt  at  the  side,  with 
the  baits  hanging  in  the  water  just  below  the  bottom. 
When  I  got  back  I  found  a  tench  of  about  half  a 
pound  had  taken  the  worm.  I  then  put  the  float 
down  almost  to  the  shot,  and  fished  close  to  the 
punt,  and  soon  had  a  much  better  fish,  and  they 
kept  on  biting  until  I  had  to  stick  a  little  white 
feather  into  the  cap  of  the  float  to  see  when  I  had 
a  bite.  I  felt  certain  then  that  the  tench  had  been 
attracted  to  the  spot  by  the  fresh  tar,  and  proved 
it  on  other  occasions,  not  invariably,  but  often 
enough  to  feel  sure  there  was  no  doubt  about  it. 
Since  then,  whenever  I  have  gone  tench  fishing, 
I  have  bought  of  a  chemist  three  pennyworth  of 
oil  of  tar,  a  perfectly  clear  liquid  like  water,  with 
a  strong  scent  of  tar.  When  ground -baiting  I  drop 
two  or  three  drops  of  this  strong  spirit  on  the  ground 
bait  and  work  it  in  well  (it  is  poison,  and  burns  the 
skin  if  you  carelessly  let  it  dry  on).  I  do  not  put 
the  spirit  on  the  baits,  as  it  is  too  strong  to  please 
the  palate,  and  kills  the  worms,  but  the  tench  are 
attracted  to  the  ground  bait  and  soon  find  the 
worm  or  paste.  / 

The  most  extraordinary  account  of  a  tench  that 
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I  know  is  that  given  by  the  Rev.  William  B.  Daniel 
in  his  capital  "Rural  Sports,"  published  nearly  a 
century  ago.  Daniel  gives  an  excellent  steel  en- 
graving of  the  great  fish.     He  says : — 

"The  tench  that  has  occasioned  most  animad- 
version is  that  which  the  engraving  represents.  Its 
history  is,  that  a  piece  of  water  at  Thornville  Royal, 
Yorkshire,  which  had  been  ordered  to  be  filled  up, 
and  wherein  wood,  rubbish,  &c,  had  been  thrown 
for  years,  was,  in  November  1801,  directed  to  be 
cleared  out.  So  little  water  remained  that  no  per- 
son expected  to  see  any  fish,  except  a  few  eels ;  yet 
nearly  two  hundred  brace  of  tench  of  all  sizes,  and 
as  many  perch  were  found.  After  the  pond  was 
thought  to  be  quite  free,  under  some  roots  there 
seemed  to  be  an  animal,  which  was  conjectured  to 
be  an  otter;  the  place  was  surrounded,  and  on 
opening  an  entrance  among  the  roots,  a  tench 
was  found  of  most  singular  form,  having  literally 
assumed  the  shape  of  the  hole  in  which  he  had  for 
many  years  been  confined.  His  length,  from  fork 
to  eye,  was  two  feet  nine  inches ;  his  circumference, 
almost  to  the  tail,  was  two  feet  three  inches;  his 
weight  eleven  pounds  nine  ounces-  and  a  quarter; 
the  colour  was  also  singular,  his  belly  being  that  of 
a  charr,  or  a  vermilion.  This  extraordinary  fish,  after 
having  been  inspected  by  many  gentlemen,  was  care- 
fully put  into  a  pond,  but  either  from  confinement, 
age,  or  bulk,  it  at  first  merely  floated,  and  at  last, 
with  difficulty,  swam  gently  away.  It  is  now  alive 
and  well." 

The  wags  of  the  day  made  fun  of  this  tench.    Here 
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are  the  three  last  verses  of  a  poem  on  "  The  Tench 
of  Thornville  House,"  by  "Nim." 

The  scullion  wench, 

Did  catch  a  tench, 
Fatter  than  Berkshire  hogs,  Sir ! 

Which,  pretty  soul, 

Had  made  its  hole 
Snug  8helter'd  by  some  logs,  Sir ! 

Sans  water  he 

Had  hVd  d'ye  see 
Beneath  these  roots  of  wood,  Sir  ! 

And  there,  alack, 

Flat  on  his  back, 
Had  lain  since  Noah's  flood,  Sir ! 

Now  he's  in  stew, 

For  public  gout, 
And  fed  with  lettuce-cosse,  Sir ! 

In  hopes  the  town 

Will  gulp  him  down, 
With  good  humbugging  sauce,  Sir ! 

Daniel  adds,  "But,  notwithstanding  the  squibs  and 
witticisms  of  incredulity,  the  account  is  authentic  " 
— and  I  quite  believe  it. 


CHAPTER   XX 

ANGLING   FOR   BREAM 
By  R.  B.  Marston 

In  fishing  for  bream  I  have  found  the  same  kind  of 
tackle  and  baits  as  referred  to  in  my  notes  on  tench 
fishing  answer  very  well.  It  is  quite  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  because  bream  grow  to  many  pounds 
in  weight  very  stout  tackle  is  necessary.  I  have 
caught   great    numbers   of   fine   bream   up   to   six 
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pounds  on  a  tapered  drawn  gut  fly  cast  and  small 
hooks  (No.  9  or  10).  Although  bream  will  be- 
come cautious  in  small  waters  where  much  fished, 
they  have  a  way  of  helping  the  angler  in  their 
capture  by  rooting  about  in  the  mud,  which  makes 
the  water  muddy,  and  the  fish  cannot  see  the  angler 
or  his  tackle;  they  also  set  free  air-bubbles,  and 
where  many  of  these  are  seen  coming  to  the  sur- 
face it  is  probable  some  bream  are  at  work  below. 
Many  kinds  of  ground  baits  are  recommended  for 
the  ground-feeding  fish,  some  of  them  of  a  very 
unpleasant  nature ;  but  I  advise  anglers  to  avoid  all 
which  are  of  an  offensive  character,  I  mean  to 
human  beings — we  should  take  care  not  to  bring 
discredit  on  our  sport.  A  ground  bait  made  of 
bread,  bran,  pollard,  and  boiled  potatoes  worked 
into  balls  with  a  little  water,  answers  for  all  kinds 
of  ground-feeding  fish,  and  is  sweet  and  clean  to 
use.  Some  bream  anglers  have  great  faith  in  a  little 
linseed  oil-cake  being  added  to  the  ground  bait. 
For  hook  baits,  worms,  paste,  and  gentles  are  the 
chief;  the  great  takes  of  bream  made  in  the  Nor- 
folk rivers  and  broads  are  generally  got  with  large 
worms  as  bait,  after  ground-baiting  freely  with  lobs. 
In  still  water,  fishing  for  bream  and  other  fish,  I 
often  use  a  float  which  is  leaded,  so  that  it  stands 
upright  in  the  water  with  but  an  inch  of  quill  show- 
ing, and  a  red  cap ;  this  enables  you  to  dispense 
with  all  but  one  or  two  very  small  shot  on  the  line, 
and  the  bait  sinks  slowly  and  more  naturally,  but 
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this  plan  is  of  no  use  in  waters  which  contain  many 
small  fry — there  you  must  sink  the  bait  as  quickly 
as  possible,  and  even  then  a  small  perch  will  often 
follow  and  take  it.  River  bream  give  better  sport 
than  lake  or  pond  fish,  as  the  current  pressing  on 
the  broad  side  of  the  fish,  greatly  increases  the 
strain  on  the  tackle.  The  largest  English  bream  I 
have  any  knowledge  of,  as  authenticated,  is  that 
mentioned  by  my  old  friend,  Frank  Buckland,  in  his 
"  Natural  History  of  British  Fishes,"  where  he  tells 
us  that  "when  at  Norwich  in  August  1869,  my 
friend,  Dr.  Norman,  took  me  to  the  shop  of  Mr. 
T.  E.  Gunn,  taxidermist,  to  see  a  bream  which 
weighed  nf  lbs.,  and  measured  2  feet  2  inches  in 
length  from  the  nose  to  the  fork  of  the  tail,  and 
over  10  inches  in  depth."  This  fish  was  caught  in 
a  pond,  about  half  an  acre  in  extent,  at  Beeston 
Regis,  near  King's  Lynn.  Buckland  says  that  a 
gentleman  told  Mr.  Gunn  that  he  had  put  it  into 
the  pond  when  very  small,  fifty  years  previously. 
If  this  is  true,  I  mean  as  regards  the  age  of  the  fish, 
it  is  very  interesting.  Dr.  Norman  told  me  about 
the  fish  in  1880,  and  about  the  enormous  takes  of 
bream  made  by  local  anglers,  who  used  very  primi- 
tive stout  tackle,  but  knew  the  habits  of  the  bream, 
and  when  and  where  to  fish  for  them — usually  at 
daybreak.  The  angler  who  visits  East  Anglia  for 
bream  fishing  should,  if  possible,  get  one  of  the  few 
professional  fresh-water  fishermen  to  show  him  the 
ropes,  as  although  bream  abound  in  all  the  rivers  and 
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broads  they  want  both  finding  and  catching,  i.e.  the 
fish  of  any  size,  say  from  a  pound  upwards — almost 
everywhere  the  so -called  white   bream  or  bream 
flat   is   to   be   caught.      Buckland  says:  "Besides 
the  common  bream  there  are  two  other  species,  viz., 
the   white    bream   or   bream   flat   (Cyprinos   blicca) 
and  the  Pomeranian  bream.     It  is  rather  a  bold 
thing  to  say,  but  I  believe  we  have  only  one  bream, 
viz.,  Abramis  brama,  and  that  the  fish  called  silver 
bream,  white  bream,  and  bream  flat  is  really  the 
common  bream.     I  know  that  English,  French,  and 
German   ichthyologists   give   the   white   bream   or 
bream  flat  as  a  separate  species  with  differences  in 
the  teeth  and  fin  rays  and  scales,  but  it  is  difficult 
to   know   what   to   believe,    as   the    ichthyologists 
almost   all   differ  from,  where  they  do  not   copy, 
one  another.     Since  writing  these  lines  I  have  ex- 
amined several  English,  French,  and  German  works, 
and  they  all  differ ;  I  have  also  carefully  examined 
a  very  fine  5-lb.  bream,  and  find  that  not  a  single 
writer  describes  it  correctly,  as  regards  number  of 
fin  rays  or  number  of  scales.     I  am  making  further 
inquiries,  and  hope  to  be   able  to  say  something 
more  on  this  very  interesting  point.     It  is,  to  say 
the  least,  curious  that  if  the  common  bream  and 
the  bream  flat  are  not  the  same   species,  one   is 
never   found    in   a   water   without   the   other;    at 
least,    I    never   heard    of    any.       I    think   Yarrell, 
or   Couch,    says   that    a    clergyman    reported   that 
the   bream   flat   is   caught   in   some   parts   of  the 
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Cam — but  so  are  big  bream.  There  is  a  greater 
difficulty  in  regard  to  the  difference  said  to  exist 
between  the  teeth  of  Abramis  brama  and  Abramis 
blicca. 

At  spawning  time,  in  the  female  bream,  the  skin 
veins  are  much  congested  with  blood,  giving  the 
fish  a  very  rosy  appearance ;  the  much  thinner  light- 
grey  coloured  male  fish  have  the  little  pearly  warts 
so  common  to  the  coarse  fish  at  the  spawning 
season,  and  are  very  rough  to  the  touch.  They 
spawn  between  May  and  July  on  water  plants ;  the 
pale  yellow,  very  small  eggs,  number  from  200,000 
to  300,000.  They  are  very  timid  fish,  and  said 
to  be  so  frightened  by  noises  that  in  some  parts  of 
Sweden  they  do  not  ring  the  church  bells  when 
the  bream  are  spawning  for  fear  of  alarming 
them. 

The  bream  is  found  all  over  Europe.  In  the 
Caspian  Sea  the  annual  catch  amounts  to  over  fifty 
million  pounds  in  weight,  which  is  partly  salted, 
partly  dried.  The  roe  is  made  into  a  kind  of 
caviar.  Some  German  writers  consider  a  good 
sized  bream  in  the  winter  is  at  least  as  good  as  the 
carp  for  food. 

The  mouth  of  the  bream  is  provided  with  a 
bellows-like  arrangement  for  shooting  out  the  lips, 
something  in  the  way  the  hood  on  a  perambulator 
opens  and  shuts.  In  consequence  of  its  very  deep 
shape,  which  has  been  well  likened  to  a  bellows,  the 
bream  has  almost  to  stand  on  its  head  when  taking 
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a  bait  off  the  bottom;  so  that,  in  fishing  with  a  float 
with  the  bait  just  on  the  bottom,  when  a  bream 
bites,  the  angler  sees  his  float  rise  and  then  fall  flat 
on  the  surface  as  if  there  were  no  lead  on  the  line. 
He  should  wait  until  the  float  moves  off  before 
tightening  on  the  fish.  A  big  bream  makes  a  good 
fight  on  fine  tackle  and  a  light  rod.  I  often  use  a 
1 2-foot  light  bamboo  with  a  long  fly  top.  I  once 
had  a  curious  experience  when  fishing  for  bream. 
It  was  getting  dusk,  when  my  float  disappeared 
suddenly.  I  thought  that  was  a  tench  or  eel,  any- 
thing but  a  bream,  and  struck ;  it  proved  to  be  a 
heavy  fish,  and  I  was  compelled  to  give  it  all  the 
line  it  wanted,  and  after  getting  it  in  a  few  yards, 
off  it  would  go  again.  This  went  on  for  some  time, 
and  at  last  something  came  to  the  top,  which,  in 
the  failing  light,  looked  like  the  head  of  an  eel 
making  little  jerks  along  the  surface  and  then  dis- 
appearing. After  some  twenty  minutes,  or  what 
seemed  like  that  time,  I  got  the  fish  near  enough 
to  see  that  it  was  a  great  bream  hooked  by  the 
tail.  He  was  about  6  lbs.,  one  of  the  largest  I 
ever  caught,  and  I  let  him  go  again  for  showing 
such  a  good  fight — as  he  was  in  a  piece  of  water 
which  I  rented,  the  knowledge  that  I  might  catch 
him  again  if  I  let  him  live  to  fight  another  day, 
helped  him  to  gain  his  liberty.  I  think  there  is 
no  doubt  that  roach  and  rudd  occasionally  cross 
with  bream,  and  then  we  get  a  fish  which  has 
distinct  modifications  in  fin-structure — the  peculiar 
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long  anal  fin  of  the  bream  is  much  shortened, 
the  tail  is  smaller,  and  the  long  lower  lobe  far 
less  conspicuous. 

Bream  are  interesting  fish  to  have  in  a  pond  or 
small  lake,  as  they  feed  freely  and  show  themselves 
a  good  deal  near  the  surface  on  bright  warm  days 
— but  a  bird  flying  over  the  water  or  a  sudden  noise 
sends  them  all  down  instantly. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  have  procured  from 
Norfolk  specimens  of  what  are  universally  called 
bream  flats  or  white  bream  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk ; 
they  ranged  in  size  from  an  ounce  or  two  to  about 
two  pounds.  I  sent  them  to  Mr.  G.  A.  Boulenger, 
F.R.S.,  of  the  Natural  History  Museum,  South 
Kensington,  who  has  been  most  kind  in  giving  me 
information.  He  said  the  fish  were  all  bream  except 
one  small  one,  which  was  a  bream  flat.  This  proves 
conclusively  that  the  fish  so  universally  called  bream 
flat  in  Norfolk  is,  as  I  have  always  maintained,  the 
true  bream.  It  may  be  asked,  What  then  is  the 
bream  flat  Mr.  Boulenger  found  among  those  you 
sent  to  him  ?  I  think  that  it  will  prove  to  be  not 
a  distinct  species  at  all,  but  a  hybrid,  possibly  with 
the  rudd ;  the  true  bream  has  a  single  row  of  teeth, 
the  bream  flat  of  the  ichthyologists  has  a  double 
row,  or  rather  there  are  two  small  teeth  under  the 
larger  ones  on  the  inside  of  the  bone  on  each  side. 
Now,  the  rudd  has  these  same  two  extra  teeth  on 
each  side.    Anyway,  I  have  proved  conclusively  that 
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the  bream  flat  of  Norfolk  is,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  the  true  bream,  for,  as  Mr.  Rudd,  of  Norwich, 
the  well-known  angler  and  fishing  tackle-maker, 
says,  "  Norfolk  anglers  call  all  small  bream  i  bream 
flats  *  up  to  say  I  lb.  in  weight." 
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CHAPTER  XXI 

THE    EELS  (Angwllid*) 
By  G.  A.  Boulenger,  F.R.S.,  V.P.Z.S.,  &c. 

The  eel  and  the  conger  are  the  well-known 
British  representatives  of  a  large  sub-order  of 
Teleostean  fishes,  known  as  Apodes,  on  account  of 
the  constant  absence  of  the  ventral  or  pelvic  fins. 
It  is,  however,  not  the  absence  of  these  fins  that  has 
necessitated  the  removal  of  the  eels  and  their  allies 
from  the  other  soft-finned  Teleosteans  with  a  pneu- 
matic duct  to  the  air-bladder,  but  rather  the  anoma- 
lous condition  of  the  shoulder-girdle,  which,  instead 
of  being  suspended  from  the  skull  as  in  nearly  all 
bony  fishes,  is  remote  from  it  and  connected  by  liga- 
ment with  the  anterior  vertebrae,  and  the  reduction  in 
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the  bones  of  the  upper  jaw,  the  prsemaxillary  bones, 
which  in  other  fishes  are  situated  before  or  between 
the  maxillaries,  being  absent,  the  anterior  or  median 
teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  corresponding  to  the  vomer- 
ine teeth  of  other  fishes,  Salmonids,  for  example  (see 
vol.  i.,  fig.  5,  p.  470).  The  apodes,  or  eels,  may  be 
further  defined  as  elongate,  serpentiform  fishes,  with 
naked  skin,  or  with  minute  scales  embedded  in  the 
skin,  the  bones  of  the  gill-cover  small  and  completely 
hidden  under  the  integument,  narrow  or  minute 
gill-openings,  very  numerous  vertebrae  (up  to  225) ; 
and  with  the  vertical  fins,  if  present,  confluent  be- 
hind or  separated  by  the  projecting  tip  of  the  tail. 
The  ovaries  do  not  form  closed  sacs,  the  ova  drop- 
ping into  the  body  cavity,  as  is  also  the  case  with 
the  Salmonids. 

The  Anguillid*  are  a  large  family,  nearly  150 
living  species  being  known,  of  which  about  one-third 
are  deep-sea  forms,  occurring  down  to  2500  fathoms. 
Scanty  fossil  remains,  referable  to  recent  genera  or 
scarcely  different  from  them,  are  known  from  the 
Eocene  of  Europe  ;  whilst  the  Cretaceous  genus 
Urenchelys,  from  England  and  the  Lebanon,  is  par- 
ticularly interesting  as  representing  a  more  general- 
ised type,  from  which  our  modern  eels  appear  to 
have  been  derived. 

The  eel  (Anguilla  vulgaris) ,  the  form  of  which  is 
too  well  known  to  require  description,  has  the  body 
covered  with  small,  more  or  less  lineal  rudimentary 
scales  embedded  in  the  skin,  arranged  in  small 
groups,  which  are  placed  obliquely  at  right  angles  to 
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one  another,  forming  a  curious  pattern  ;  but  these 
scales  are  so  small  that  they  escape  the  notice  of  the 
superficial  observer :  hence  eels  have  been  improperly 
included  among  the  fishes  forbidden  as  food  by  the 
Mosaic  prescriptions.  Our  British  species  has  a 
very  wide  distribution,  being  found  over  the  greater 
part  of  Europe,  North  Africa,  Temperate  Asia, 
and  North  America  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
Mexico,  and  the  West  Indies.  Its  record  from 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  is  perhaps  due  to  the 
imperfection  of  our  knowledge  of  the  specific  charac- 
ters. It  is  not  found  in  the  Black  Sea  nor  in  the  rivers 
flowing  into  it,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  hydro-sulphuric 
nature  of  the  bottom  of  that  sea,  to  the  depths  of 
which,  as  we  now  know,  these  fish  would  have  to 
resort  for  breeding. 

The  mode  of  propagation  of  the  eel  long  re- 
mained a  mystery,  from  the  fact  that  individuals 
found  in  fresh  water  never  show  ripe  genital  glands. 
The  idea  had  been  entertained  of  their  being  herma- 
phrodite, and  internal  parasites  had  also  given  rise 
to  the  belief  in  their  viviparous  nature.  The  geni- 
tal glands  of  the  female  were  first  investigated  by 
Rathke  in  1838,  but  it  was  not  until  1874  that 
those  of  the  male  were  discovered  by  Syrski,  and 
shortly  after  fully  described  by  L.  Jacoby,  who,  in 
his  final  contribution  to  the  subject,  concluded  that 
eels  need  salt  water  for  the  development  of  their 
organs  of  generation,  and  that  this  development 
takes  place,  not  near  the  coast,  but  farther  out  in 
deep  water.     As  a  rule,  it  is  not  until  the  fifth  or 
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sixth  year  that  the  eels  go  to  the  sea,  in  autumn, 
for  the  purpose  of  propagation,  which  takes  place 
at  great  depths,  at  least  200  fathoms.  Males  have 
been  observed  to  precede  the  females.  The  breed- 
ing season  over,  the  eels  do  not  return  to  fresh 
waters,  but  are  believed  to  die  soon  after.  The 
eggs  were  discovered  by  Raffaele  in  1888  in  the 
Gulf  of  Naples,  and  shortly  after  Grassi  and  Calan- 
druccio  finally  settled  the  question  of  the  breeding 
and  development  of  the  fish  from  observations  made 
in  the  Mediterranean.  Their  conclusions  are  thus 
summed  up :  "  The  common  eel  matures  in  the 
depths  of  the  sea,  where  it  acquires  larger  eyes  than 
are  ever  observed  in  individuals  which  have  not  yet 
migrated  to  deep  water.  The  abysses  of  the  sea 
are  its  spawning  places ;  its  eggs  float  in  the  sea 
water.  In  developing  from  the  egg,  it  undergoes  a 
metamorphosis,  it  passes  through  a  larval  form  de- 
nominated Leptocephalus  brevirostris"  These Lepto- 
cephali,  band-shaped,  transparent  creatures,  about 
i\  inches  long,  with  a  very  small  head,  are  rarely 
found  on  the  coasts.  What  length  of  time  the 
development  requires  is  not  yet  fully  established, 
since  most  of  the  specimens  studied  by  Grassi  and 
Calandruccio  were  obtained  from  the  stomach  of  the 
sun-fish  (Orthagoriscus  mold)  in  the  Straits  of  Messina; 
but  it  is  believed  that  the  young  eels,  or  u  elvers," 
about  2  inches  long,  which  ascend  our  rivers  in 
such  prodigious  numbers  in  spring  and  summer 
("  eel-fairs  ")  are  already  one  year  old. 

Some  eels  apparently  spend  their  whole   life  in 
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fresh  waters,  but  they  are  barren.  A  specimen  was 
kept  in  confinement  in  the  family  of  the  French 
naturalist,  Desmarest,  for  upwards  of  forty  years, 
growing  to  a  length  of  4^  feet,  being  already  of  large 
size  at  the  time  of  its  capture.  Eels  are  extremely 
voracious,  and  endowed  with  an  extraordinary  tenacity 
of  life;  they  can  live  for  many  hours  out  of  the 
water,  and  are  often  met  with  at  night  creeping 
through  the  grass  of  meadows  from  one  pond  or 
stream  to  another. 

The  conger  {Conger  vulgaris)  bears  a  great  super- 
ficial resemblance  to  the  eel,  but  differs  in  some 
important  characters  of  the  skeleton,  and  externally 
in  the  total  absence  of  scales  or  their  rudiments,  in 
the  extension  far  forward,  almost  to  above  the  gill- 
opening,  of  the  dorsal  fin,  and  in  the  dark  border  of 
this  fin  as  well  as  of  the  anal,  with  which  it  is  con- 
tinuous. It  far  surpasses  the  eel  in  size,  attaining 
sometimes  a  length  of  over  8  feet,  and  a  weight  of 
over  100  lbs. 

The  conger  is  entirely  a  salt-water  fish,  and  it  has 
an  extremely  wide  range  of  distribution,  occurring 
on  all  the  coasts  of  Europe,  North  and  North-west 
Africa,  the  Atlantic  coasts  of  North  and  South 
America,  and  also  in  Japan,  the  Malay  Archipelago, 
Australia,  ajid  Tasmania.  Its  food  consists  of  all 
sorts  of  fish,  including  its  own  species,  large  crus- 
taceans, and  cephalopod  molluscs. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  very  little  was  known  of 
the  life  history  of  the  conger.  The  ripe  male  was 
discovered  in  1880  by  Dr.  Otto  Hermes,  at  the 
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Berlin  Aquarium,  and  much  has  been  done  since  in 
the  way  of  observations  on  the  breeding  and  trans- 
formations, especially  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Cunningham  in 
this  country.  The  males  do  not  grow  to  the  same 
large  size  as  the  females  (all  specimens  over  2  feet 
8  inches  being  females),  which  appear  to  be  more 
numerous.  Breeding  takes  place  at  great  depths, 
after  which  the  individuals  die,  and  the  floating  ova 
remain  at  a  great  depth,  and  only  exceptionally  rise 
to  the  surface.  No  eggs  have  ever  been  found  on 
our  coasts.  The  young  undergo  a  series  of  meta- 
morphoses as  in  the  eel,  the  larval  forms  having  been 
described  long  ago  as  Leptocephalus  morrisii.  This 
larva,  which  has  several  times  been  found  on  the 
British  coasts,  is  considerably  larger  than  the  perfect 
young  into  which  it  develops — Leptocephali  of  5 
inches  may  become  young  congers  of  no  more  than 
3  inches. 

The  biology  of  the  eel  and  conger  embraces  an 
enormous  literature.  The  following  general  recent 
accounts  should  be  consulted : — 

L.  Jacoby,  Die  Aalfrage  (Berlin,  1880).  Translated  in 
Rep.  U.S.  Fish.  Cornrn.,  1882,  p.  463. 

J.  T.  Cunningham,  "  On  the  Reproduction  and  Develop- 
ment of  the  Conger."  Journ.  Mar.  Biol.  Ass.  (2)  ii., 
1891,  p.  16. 

H.  C.  Williamson,  "  On  the  Reproduction  of  the  Eel." 
Rep.  Fishery  Board  Scotland,  xii.,  pt.  3,  1894,  p.  192. 

G.  B.  Grassi,  "  The  Reproduction  and  Metamorphosis  of 
the  Common  Eel."  Proc.  Roy.  Soc>  lx.,  1896,  p.  260, 
and  Quart.  Journ.  Micr.  Set.,  xxxix.,  1896,  p.  371. 
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C.  H.  Eigenmann,  "  The  Solution  of  the  Eel  Question." 
TV.  Amer.  Micr.  Soc.%  xxiv.,  1902,  p.  5. 

For  a  summary  of  our  knowledge  of  the  larval 
forms  of  European  species,  cf.  J.  T.  Cunningham, 
Journ.  Mar.  Biol.  Ass.  (2)  Hi.,  1895,  p.  278. 
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CHAPTER    XXII 

ANGLING    FOR    EELS 

By  R.  B.  Marston 

In  Shropshire  and  Herefordshire,  when  the  Onny 
and  the  Lugg  were  coloured  after  a  storm,  I  have 
had  many  a  good   day's  sport   fishing  with   wasp 

grub  or  worm  for  eels,  although  I  confess  I  have 
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never  got  over  a  certain  amount  of  aversion  to 
handling  the  slimy  snake-like  fish,  but  I  always 
looked  upon  the  capture  of  an  eel  as  so  many 
trout  saved.  Since  the  earliest  records  and  de- 
scriptions of  fish  the  eel  has  been  one  of  the 
greatest  of  mysteries.  The  eel  has  roe  and  milt  and 
spawns  in  the  sea.  When  the  eggs  are  hatched  the 
fry  join  in  a  great  and  curious  pilgrimage  which  takes 
them  in  countless  myriads  into  the  rivers,  which 
they  ascend  to  the  very  spring-heads,  hundreds 
of  miles  perhaps  away  from  their  birthplace.  Into 
every  lake  or  pond  from  which  a  stream  flows  they 
will  find  their  way ;  the  only  thing  which  prevents 
them,  is  water  so  poisoned  that  they  cannot  live 
in  it.  In  the  Thames,  the  migration  of  the  elvers, 
or  young  eels,  used  to  be  called  "eel-fare,"  and 
the  people  collected  them  by  the  bushel  to  cook. 
In  their  way  inland  they  follow  the  course  of  the 
stream  along  the  sides  and  surmount  every  obstacle 
to  their  progress,  such  as  weirs  and  dams,  as  long 
as  there  is  any  trace  of  water  flowing  over  them. 
In  this  way  our  inland  waters  are  stocked  with 
eels.  In  some  rivers  the  army  of  elvers  takes 
weeks  to  pass  one  place  on  a  river.  Max  von  dem 
Borne  says  that  in  the  river  Arno  in  Italy  three 
million  pounds  weight  of  these  young  eels  from 
one  to  three  or  four  inches  in  length  have  been 
taken  in  a  few  hours.  Eels  grow  very  rapidly  in 
fresh  water,  and  every  year  great  numbers  of  those 
which  have  been  in  fresh  water  for  about  five  years 
drop  down  the  rivers  to  the  sea,  to  spawn.     The 
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seawards  wandering  begins  the  earlier  in  the  year 
the  farther  the  fish  are  from  the  sea,  and  continues 
at  intervals  until  October  and  November,  the  chief 
migration  being  in  the  autumn,  when  tons  of  eels 
are  caught  in  the  wire  eel-traps  at  weirs.  They  run 
chiefly  at  night,  and  in  stormy,  thundery  weather. 
The  eel  grows  to  a  large  size  and  weight  in  fresh 
water,  passing  the  winter  in  a  torpid  state  buried 
in  the  mud,  when  they  are  often  speared  in  great 
numbers.  All  through  the  summer  they  feed 
voraciously  on  spawn,  fry,  larvae  of  insects,  and,  in 
fact,  on  everything  that  they  can  swallow  in  the 
nature  of  food.  The  best  bait  on  a  night  line 
for  eels  is  a  loach,  bullhead,  minnow,  or  other 
small  fish,  and  it  is  astounding  what  a  large  fish 
a  2-lb.  eel  will  dispose  of.  That  eels  will  leave  the 
water  at  night  and  cross  over  wet  grass  to  other 
waters,  and  feed  on  snails  and  worms  in  the  grass, 
is  firmly  believed  by  many  people.  I  see  nothing 
impossible  in  this,  but  I  have  never  met  an  eel  on 
land  (except  when  stranded  after  a  flood),  although 
I  have  often  walked  at  night  along  the  wet  grassy 
banks  of  rivers  with  plenty  of  eels  in  them.  I 
fancy  they  are  too  intent  on  catching  fish  and 
other  food  under  water  to  bother  about  hunting 
for  snails  and  worms  on  land.  It  is  interesting 
to  walk  along  the  course  of  a  small  stream  and 
note  the  blow-holes  of  the  eels.  If  you  look 
carefully  on  the  mud  a  foot  under  water,  you  may 
see  a  little  round  hole  like  a  miniature  crater  with 
slightly  raised  sides — it  is  the  breathing-hole  of  an 
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eel,  and  with  a  properly  made  three-  or  four-bladed 
eel-spear  an  expert  can  generally  secure  the  fish 
by  a  well-directed  thrust  into  the  mud.  In  the 
holes  of  the  stonework  of  a  weir,  eels  will  feed 
all  day  in  the  clearest  water  and  hottest  weather. 
The  bait,  generally  a  lob-worm,  is  gently  pushed 
into  the  opening  of  a  dark  little  cavern  between 
the  stones,  in  a  second  it  disappears — so  quickly 
that  you  rarely  see  the  eel's  head  darted  out  and 
withdrawn.  The  only  chance  to  get  him  out  is 
to  keep  a  strong  steady  pull  on  him.  Eels  are 
very  fond  of  crayfish,  and  attack  them  when  they 
are  changing  their  shells,  and  are  soft  and  defence- 
less. In  some  waters  crayfish  have  been  ex- 
terminated in  this  way.  It  is  supposed  that  eels, 
after  their  return  to  the  sea,  never  reascend  them, 
and  only  breed  once.  The  eels  which  are  usually 
sold  in  the  fish  market  rarely  exceed  4  or  5 
lbs.  in  weight;  but  they  have  been  caught  in 
fresh  water  three,  and  even  four  times  that  weight. 
The  differences  noticed  in  river  eels,  such  as  sharp 
nose,  broad  nose,  yellow  belly,  silver  belly,  &c, 
are  said  to  be  merely  "local"  and  "age"  differ- 
ences—eels from  a  clear  gravelly  river  being  lighter 
in  colour  and  more  silvery  than  those  from  muddy 
rivers.  Trout,  pike,  and  others  are  very  fond  of 
eels.  I  was  spinning  for  a  pike  in  a  stream  when 
I  saw  one  with  an  eel  in  its  mouth,  held  as  a  dog 
holds  a  stick,  in  the  middle.  I  drew  my  spinner  so 
that  it  hooked  the  eel,  and  the  pike  hung  on  until 
close  to  the  bank  before  he  would  leave  go. 
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Gudgeon,  Bleak,  Minnows,  Bullheads, 
Loach,  Etc. 

The  small  fry  of  our  rivers  are  interesting  to 
the  angler  chiefly  as  bait  for  other  fish.  They  are, 
of  course,  of  great  importance  as  food  for  fish,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  in  time  our  fish-breeders  will  find 
that  it  will  pay  them  to  breed  and  rear  them  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  food  for  trout.  The 
breeding  of  natural  food  for  trout  has  been  strangely 
neglected,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  in  so  many 
waters— especially  in  artificial  lakes  and  reservoirs — 
the  attempts  to  stock  with  trout  have  been  very 
successful  at  first,  as  long  as  there  was  any  food ; 
and  then  the  fishing  has  fallen  off,  and  the  trout 
caught  are  what  anglers  call  all  heads  and  tails.  I 
think  there  is  no  doubt  in  time  we  shall  cultivate 
all  kinds  of  natural  food  for  trout  on  a  very  much 
larger  scale  than  is  the  case  at  present. 


CHAPTER    XXIII 


EEL    TRAPPING 
By  J.  W.  Willis  Bund 

As  is  well  known  eels  breed  in  the  sea.  The  young 
eels — elvers,  as  they  are  called — ascend  in  April  and 
May.  The  adult  eels  descend  to  the  sea  to  breed 
from  June  to  December.  The  elvers  only  run  on 
spring  tides,  the  eels  only  descend  when  there  is 
a  fresh.  This  is  about  all  that  is  known  with 
certainty  as  to  the  life-history  of  the  eel.  On  their 
ascent  the  elvers  are  captured  in  large  numbers, 
and  elver  fishing  is  a  special  form  of  art.  A  high 
tide,  a  dark  night,  and  smooth  water  are  the  three 
natural  conditions  required.  The  artificial  conditions 
are  an  instrument  that  at  first  sight  resembles  a 
long-handled  scoop,  the  bowl  of  which  is  covered 
with  fine  netting  like  a  sieve.     The  elvers  swim  up 
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in  one  great  line,  the  width  and  depth  of  which 
vary,  the  size  of  the  columns  being  of  late  years 
much  less  than  was  formerly  the  case,  at  least  so  it 
is  said.  The  fisherman  gets  alongside  the  column 
and  ladles  out  the  elvers  with  his  scoop.  It  looks 
delightfully  simple,  but  there  is  more  art  in  it  than 
at  first  appears.  An  old  hand  will  bring  out  his 
scoop  half  full,  an  amateur  will  only  get  one  or 
two.  The  knack  is  to  get  the  scoop  below  the  line 
before  lifting  it  up  to  work  from  underneath.  On  a 
good  night  very  large  quantities  are  caught.  It  is 
impossible  to  give  numbers,  but  a  catch  of  a  hun- 
dredweight is  not  unknown.  If  any  one  will  count 
the  number  of  the  elvers  to  a  pound  he  will  get 
some  idea  of  what  such  a  quantity  represents.  It 
should,  however,  be  stated  that  really  good  nights 
are  very  few.  It  is  very  difficult  to  get  all  the 
natural  conditions  required  for  a  good  catch  to 
occur  at  the  same  time.  The  elvers  taken  are 
cooked  into  a  sort  of  cake,  which  some  people 
regard  as  a  delicacy,  others  merely  think  it  a  taste- 
less, gelatinous  substance.  If  any  one  wants  to  try 
elver  fishing,  Gloucester  is  the  best  place  to  see  it 
carried  on — April  and  May  the  months. 

The  descending  eels  are  caught  in  a  different 
way.  The  main  modes  are  fixed  traps  and  fixed 
nets.  The  traps  are  usually  placed  in  a  mill- 
weir  or  dam,  and  consist  of  a  series  of  iron  bars 
through  which  the  water  is  allowed  to  run ;  the  bars 
are  so  close  together  that  no  eel  can  get  through. 
These  bars  are  on  a  slope,  at  the  top  is  a  trough, 
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bored  with  holes  through  which  the  water  runs,  which 
leads  to  a  bucket.  Thus  on  the  section,  Fig.  1 7,  A, 
is  the  sluice  or  flood-gate ;  B,  the  sloping  bars ; 
C,  the  trough ;  D,  the  upright  bars  ;  E,  the  bucket. 
The  ground  plan  on  Fig.  1 8  makes  it  clear.  To  set 
the  trap  to  work  the  sluices,  A  is  pulled  up,  the  water 
rushes  through,  bringing  eels  and  everything  else 
with  it.  They  are  washed  into  the  trough  and 
down  the  trough  into  the  bucket.  At  intervals  the 
sluices  are  shut  down,  the  bucket  pulled  up,  and 
emptied  of  its  eels.  Such  is  the  construction.  If 
properly  placed  and  properly  worked  the  trap  is 
very  deadly.  Much  depends  on  the  river,  the 
night,  and  the  state  of  the  water,  but  given  favour- 
able circumstances,  it  is  a  poor  night's  work  not  to 
catch  from  half  a  hundredweight  to  a  hundred- 
weight of  eels. 

The  flood-gates  should  be  placed  in  the  part  of 
the  weir  against  which  the  main  current  of  the  river 
strikes.  The  fact  of  there  being  flood-gates  makes 
a  channel  to  them,  but  unless  it  is  the  main  stream 
the  catch  is  not  so  successful  as  it  should  be. 

The  flood-gates  should  be  so  constructed  as  to 
size  and  number  that  the  main  stream  passes 
through  them  into  the  trap,  for  if  it  does  not  the 
largest  number  of  eels  will  keep  to  the  main  stream 
and  pass  into  the  mill-race,  and  not  into  the  trap. 
The  sill  of  the  flood-gates,  that  is,  the  entrance  to 
the  trap,  must  be  level  with  the  bed  of  the  stream, 
for  if  it  is  not  the  eels  which  swim  at  the  bottom 
will  be  turned  aside  down  the  mill-race. 
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Unless  these  three  rules  are  observed  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  trap,  it  will  never  take  the  quantity 
it  ought  to  do,  nor  will  it  take  the  larger  eels,  for 
the  reason  that  only  the  stragglers  will  pass  into  it, 
the  main  body  will  go  down  the  mill-stream. 

It  is  often  a  matter  requiring  a  good  deal  of  care 
and  observation  how  best  to  place  an  eel  trap. 
Sluices  have  been  placed  in  the  weir  for  other 
purposes,  and  are  generally  utilised,  but  it  by  no 
means  follows  they  are  in  the  best  places.  Still 
if  they  are  there  it  is  generally  best  to  try  to  use 
them,  as  new  sluices  are  expensive.  If  new  ones 
have  to  be  put  in,  or  a  trap  constructed,  then  the 
rules  mentioned  above  should  be  followed. 

Eel  nets  are  very  large  purse  nets,  gradually  taper- 
ing to  a  point  (Fig.  19).  The  mouth  is  some  20  to 
60  feet  across.  It  varies  with  the  place  where  the 
net  is  used.  It  gradually  tapers  down  into  a 
bag  some  4  or  5  feet  long,  tied  at  the  end, 
having  a  diameter  of  about  9  inches.  The  upper 
part  of  the  net  is  kept  in  position  by  two  ropes, 
one  to  each  corner,  by  which  the  net  is  moored 
to  posts  on  each  bank  of  the  river,  and  kept  in 
position.  The  lower  line  of  the  net  is  kept  on  the 
bottom  of  the  river  by  means  of  heavy  weights 
at  the  corners  and  along  the  line.  If  only  placed 
at  the  corners  the  line  does  not  keep  on  the  bottom 
for  its  whole  length,  and  so  the  eels  go  under  and 
many  are  lost.  The  best  way  to  sink  it  is  to  have 
a  heavy  weight  at  each  corner,  and  a  chain,  like  a 
heavy  timber  chain,  fastened  the  whole  length  of  the 
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bottom  line.  For  successful  fishing  it  is  essential 
that  the  lower  line  rests  on  the  bottom  for  the 
whole  width  of  the  net.  A  place  where  the  bed  is 
level  must  be  chosen,  and  the  lower  line  of  the  net 
must  lie  on  the  bed  of  the  river  across  the  main 
channel, — if  possible,  a  place  where  the  river  does  not 
run  very  quickly,  such  as  a  long  smooth  pool  with 
a  level  bottom.  The  mesh  of  the  net  should  be 
about  2  inches  from  knot  to  knot  in  the  upper  part, 
so  as  to  let  leaves  and  rubbish  pass  through.  After 
about  3  or  4  yards  of  this,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  net,  the  mesh  should  decrease  to  an  inch  till 
the  first  hoop  is  reached.  Till  then  the  net  does 
not  fish,  it  only  guides.  At  the  first  hoop  the  mesh 
should  decrease  to  half  an  inch  from  knot  to  knot. 
This  size  may  be  kept  to  the  third  hoop  where  the 
end  of  the  net,  the  cod,  is  tied  on.  The  cod  should 
not  be  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  knot  to 
knot.  The  object  of  the  hoops  is  to  keep  the  net 
open  so  as  to  ensure  the  stream  going  through,  and 
the  eels  passing  in.  The  diameter  of  the  hoops  varies, 
the  first  would  be  usually  about  4  feet,  the  second 
2  feet  6  inches,  and  the  third  1  foot;  but  the 
number  and  diameter  depend  on  the  size  of  the 
net.  The  lowest  hoop  is  a  double  one,  and  is  tied 
on  to  the  net  with  the  cord.  When  it  is  taken  off 
there  is  a  free  passage  through  the  net  so  that  all 
the  leaves  and  rubbish  which  the  net  collects,  and 
which  would  choke  it  up,  are  washed  out.  Usually 
in  fishing  there  is  a  slight  weight  made  fast  to  the 
top  line  so  as  to  keep  it  under  water  and  let  the 
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leaves  pass  over.  The  leaves  are  on  some  rivers 
a  great  difficulty  as  they  will  soon  fill  up  the  net, 
and  their  weight,  with  the  resistance  of  the  water, 
will  easily  burst  the  net.  At  all  costs,  the  net  must 
be  kept  as  free  as  possible. 

To  place  the  net  for  fishing  it  has  to  be  in  the 
part  of  the  river  down  which  the  main  current 
flows,  a  part  which  roughly  is  indicated  by  the  line 
of  the  descending  leaves.  It  has  to  stand  up  fairly 
staunch  with  the  main  stream  going  through  it. 
Fig.  1 9  shows  its  position. 

A,  is  the  upper  corner ;  B,  the  bottom ;  C  C  C, 
the  hoops ;  D,  the  cord. 

Fig.  20  shows  how  it  is  placed. 

The  top  line  is  kept  in  its  place  by  the  cords 
which  fasten  it  to  the  posts  on  each  bank,  the 
length  of  the  cord  determining  the  place  at  which 
the  net  is  fixed.  The  net  is  made  fast  to  the  posts 
on  one  bank,  and  is  paid  out  from  a  boat  rowed 
across  the  stream  until  the  other  bank  is  reached, 
when  it  is  made  fast.  The  lower  hoop  is  then 
taken  into  the  boat,  the  net  pulled  out  to  its  full 
length,  and  the  cord  tied  on  to  the  lowest  hoop. 
A  cork  is  fixed  on  a  line  attached  to  the  cord  to 
indicate  its  position  and  allow  it  to  be  examined 
without  interfering  with  the  net,  and  the  net  is 
then  at  work.  It  has  to  be  carefully  examined 
about  every  two  hours,  according  as  the  eels  are 
running  or  not.  If  they  are  coming  in  any  number, 
and  there  are  many  leaves,  it  requires  frequent 
examinations  lest  the  net  should  get  choked  and 
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burst.  At  least  two  men  and  a  boat  are  required 
to  look  after  it,  one  to  attend  to  the  net,  the  other 
to  manage  the  boat.  On  a  dark  night  with  a  strong 
stream  it  is  a  task  not  wholly  without  danger.  The 
net  is  usually  put  in  during  September  and  October, 
just  as  the  water  begins  to  rise  and  get  discoloured, 
and  kept  in  until  the  freshet  runs  off.  Most  eels 
are  caught  on  a  rising  water,  on  a  falling  very  few 
indeed.  A  dark,  quiet  night  is  the  best,  and  if  it 
is  the  first  freshet  after  a  long  drought  in  September 
and  October,  the  quantity  taken  at  times  is  very 
large  indeed.  Three-quarters  of  a  ton  taken  be- 
tween two  nets,  one  above  the  other  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  apart,  is  the  largest  I  have  ever  actually 
seen  taken,  but  I  have  heard  of  much  larger  numbers. 
However  carefully  the  nets  are  set,  a  large  number 
of  eels  go  by  in  some  curious  way.  It  is  not  unusual 
to  see  four  or  five  nets  placed  one  after  the  other 
in  a  short  distance,  say  a  mile,  and  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  those  highest  up  the  stream  take  the 
largest  number  of  eels.  It  is  the  set  of  the  stream, 
a  factor  which  varies  with  the  height  of  the  freshet, 
that  determines  the  catch.  Here,  as  in  other  fishing 
matters,  experience  is  everything:  a  novice  might 
.put  down  an  eel  net  in  the  best  place  and  get  very 
few,  an  old  hand  would  set  his  net  lower  down 
stream  than  that  of  the  novice  and  have  a  large 
catch. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  go*into  the  question  of 
the  migration  of  eels,  a  subject  which  raises  some 
very  interesting  points,  and  one  on  which  very  little  is 
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known ;  but  it  may  be  said  that  eels  begin  to  run 
seaward  in  June,  that  then  the  eels  that  descend  are 
all  small ;  this  continues  through  July.  If  there 
is  a  fresh  in  August  the  eels  get  larger,  while  in 
September  and  October  eels  of  all  sizes  from  the 
largest,  2  lbs.  or  3  lbs.,  to  the  smallest,  a  quarter  of 
a  pound,  are  caught.  The  size  of  these  different 
eels,  the  age,  and  the  conditions  under  which  they 
migrate,  are  all  questiohs  deserving  of  study,  and  on 
which  information  is  wanted. 
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CHAPTER   XXIV 

BRITISH    SEA    FISH 

By  G.  A.  Boulemoer,  F.R.S.,  V.P.Z.S.,  &c. 

The  Grey  Mullets  (Mugil) 

The  fishes  of  this  genus  are  easily  recognised  by 
their  feebly  compressed  body  and  short,  rounded 
head,  both  covered  with  large,  strongly  overlapping 
scales;  the  infero-lateral  eyes,  better  visible  from 
below  than  from  above;  the  absence  of  a  lateral 
line;  the  small  transverse  mouth,  furnished  with 
small  or  setiform  teeth ;  the  presence  of  two  dorsal 
fins,  the  first  formed  of  4  or  5  spinous  rays, 
the  second,  opposed  to  the  anal,  formed  of  a  few 
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branched  rays;  the  shortness  of  the  pectoral  fin, 
which  is  inserted  rather  high  up  the  side,  and  the 
position  of  the  ventral  fins  about  midway  between 
the  bases  of  the  pectoral  and  first  dorsal  fins.  These 
ventral  fins  are  neither  free  from  the  pectoral  girdle, 
as  in  Belone  and  salmon,  pike,  and  carp,  nor  attached 
to  the  clavicles,  as  in  perches ;  the  bones  on  which 
they  are  inserted  are  suspended  from  a  pair  of  long, 
rod-like  bones,  the  so-called  post-clavicles,  which 
descend  from  the  shoulder.  In  other  respects,  too, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  Mugtlid*,  now  placed  among 
the  PersesoceSj  hold  an  intermediate  position  between 
the  soft-rayed  and  the  spiny-rayed  fishes,  as  we  have 
mentioned  above  h  propos  of  the  gar-fish. 

The  branchial  apparatus  of  these  fishes  is  peculiar 
for  the  presence  of  series  of  long,  closely-set  ap- 
pendages or  gill-rakers  on  the  concave  side  of  each 
gill -arch,  these  gill -rakers  curved  inwards  and 
meeting  similar  appendages  inserted  on  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  pharynx,  to  form  a  sort  of  filtering 
apparatus  by  which  the  thicker  matter  engulfed  by 
the  fish  is  retained  in  the  mouth,  whilst  the  water 
is  expelled  through  the  gill  openings  ;  for  the 
Mullus  feed  to  a  great  extent  on  diatoms  in  mud 
and  on  decayed  animal  and  vegetable  substances. 
In  consequence  of  this  regime  the*  gut  is  extremely 
elongate,  coiled  up  in  numerous  convolutions.  But 
they  also  consume  great  quantities  of  bivalve  and 
univalve  mollusca,  to  crush  the  shells  of  which  the 
stomach  is  provided  with  a  thick-walled  muscular 
appendage  much  like  the  gizzard  of  a  bird. 
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Most  of  the  grey  mullets  are  sea  fishes,  but  re- 
sorting in  preference  to  estuaries  and  marshy  ponds, 
where  they  spawn,  and  also  ascending  rivers  beyond 
tidal  influence.  They  are  sometimes  kept,  and  breed 
in  fresh-water  ponds.  All  are  remarkable  for  their 
agility  and  their  habit  of  constantly  leaping  over  the 
surface  of  the  water. 

The  genus  Mullus  is  of  almost  world-wide  dis- 
tribution. About  eighty  species  are  known,  three 
of  which  occur  in  the  British  islands  : — 

1.  The  thick-lipped  grey  mullet  (Mugil  chelo). 

2.  The  golden  grey  mullet  (Af.  auratus). 

3.  The  thin-lipped  grey  mullet  (M.  capitci). 

As  these  species  are  often  confounded,  and  as 
much  remains  to  be  done  in  ascertaining  their  exact 
distribution  on  our  coasts,  it  is  necessary  to  enter 
somewhat  fully  into  their  distinctive  characters. 

The  first  species,  M.  chelo,  which  appears  to  be 
the  commonest,  is  remarkable  for  its  thick  upper 
lip,  often  beset  with  large  wart-like  papillae  on  its 
inferior  half;  the  diameter  of  the  upper  lip,  in  the 
middle,  in  the  adult  is  more  than  half  that  of  the 
eye ;  the  chin  is  entirely  covered  by  the  bones  of  the 
lower  jaw,  or  they  leave  between  them  only  a  very 
narrow  strip  uncovered.  The  pectoral  fin  measures 
at  least  three-fourths  the  length  of  the  head,  and 
there  is  no  free  scale  above  its  axil. 

M.  auratus  is  intermediate  between  the  preceding 
and  the  following  species.  The  upper  lip  is  thin, 
its  diameter  not  more  than  half  that  of  the  eye,  and 
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hardly  projects  beyond  the  cleft  of  the  mouth, 
which  is  nearly  terminal ;  the  rami  of  the  lower  jaw 
leave  a  lanceolate  space  on  the  chin  uncovered.  The 
pectoral  fin  measures  at  least  three-fourths  of  the 
length  of  the  head,  and  there  is  no  free  scale  above 
its  axil. 


Lower  View  of  Head  of  (A)  Mugil  chelo;  (B)  M.  capito. 

In  M.  capito  the  upper  lip  is  even  thinner  than  in 
M.  auratus,  its  width  always  much  less  than  half  the 
diameter  of  the  eye ;  there  is  a  lanceolate  naked 
space  on  the  chin  as  in  M.  auratus.  The  pectoral 
fin  is  shorter  than  in  either  of  the  preceding  species, 
and  a  free  scale  is  present  above  its  axil. 

The  three  species  are  similarly  coloured,  grey,  or 
greyish  brown,  above,  silvery  white  below,  with 
more  or  less  distinct  dark  streaks  following  the 
series  of  scales.     But  M.  auratus  is  distinguished  by 
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the  presence  of  a  golden  spot  on  the  gill-cover, 
whence  the  name,  "  golden  grey  mullet." 

The  thick-lipped  grey  mullet  reaches  a  length  of 
three  feet,  and  is,  according  to  Mr.  J.  T.  Cunningham, 
the  only  species  commonly  found  at  Plymouth; 
it  is  also  the  one  most  frequently  sold  on  the 
London  market.  The  two  other  species  do  not 
exceed  a  length  of  two  feet.  M.  capito  is  on  record 
from  Scotland,  the  south  coast  of  England,  and 
Ireland ;  it  has  a  very  extensive  distribution,  occur- 
ring from  the  coasts  of  Scandinavia  all  along  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  being  also 
found  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Lower  Nile. 

M.  auratus,  which  has  nearly  the  same  distribu- 
tion, but  is  not  known  to  occur  south  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Congo,  where  it  is  common,  is  sometimes 
sold  in  the  London  market,  and  specimens  from 
Cheltenham  are  preserved  in  the  British  Museum, 
from  the  collection  of  the  late  Mr.  Francis  Day, 
who  confounded  this  species  with  M.  capito  in  his 
work  on  British  fishes. 

It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  anglers  should  pay 
due  attention  to  the  distinctive  marks  of  these  three 
kinds  of  grey  mullet,  in  order  to  throw  more  light 
on  their  distribution  on  our  coasts. 

The  Cod  Family  {Gadida) 

The  relations  and  systematic  position  of  this 
group  of  fishes,  so  important  from  an  economic 
point  of  view,  have  been,  and  are  still,  a  subject 
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of  contention  among  ichthyologists.  Having  no 
spines  to  their  fins,  the  Gadids  used,  in  Cuvierian 
days,  to  be  associated  with  the  herrings,  Salmonids, 
pike,  and  such  like,  in  the  artificially  conceived 
order  of  Malacopterygians  or  soft-finned  fishes. 
But,  on  the  ground  of  their  air-bladder  being 
closed,  or  deprived  of  a  pneumatic  duct  communi- 
cating with  the  digestive  canal,  such  as  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  true  Malacopterygians  and  of  most 
other  "  soft-finned  "  fishes,  they  were  removed  from 
them  and  placed  with  the  flat  fishes,  or  Pleuronec- 
tids,  in  a  sub-order,  "  Anacanthini"  regarded  as 
intermediate  in  position  between  the  Acanthoptery- 
gians,  or  spiny-finned  fishes,  and  the  Malacoptery- 
gians. It  has,  however,  been  shown,  I  should  even 
say  conclusively  proved,  that  the  flat  fishes  bear  no 
relationship  to  the  Gadids ;  they  are,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  writer,  most  nearly  akin  to  the  John  Dories, 
or  Zeidae,  with  which  they  are  connected  by  an 
extinct  type,  Amphistium,  from  the  Eocene,  giving 
us  an  idea  of  what  the  common  ancestor  of  these 
forms,  so  different  in  appearance  at  the  present 
day,  must  have  been  like.  Although  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  removing  the  Gadids  from  the  vicinity 
of  the  flat  fishes  or  of  the  Malacopterygians,  we 
find  it  difficult  to  suggest  which  group  the  Anacan- 
thini,  now  restricted  to  the  Gadidae  and  the  Macru- 
ridae,  may  have  been  derived  from;  in  trying  to 
reconstitute  the  phylogeny  of  the  bony  fishes,  we 
should  probably  seek  for  their  direct  ancestors 
among  the  sub-order  Haplomi,  including  the  pike 
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and  the  numerous  allies  of  the  Bombay  duck 
(Harpodon),  the  Scopelidae,  rather  than  from  any 
of  the  Acanthopterygians,  as  was  at  one  time 
believed. 

Any  of  our  readers  who  might  feel  interested  in 
the  recent  views  on  the  relationships  of  the  Gadidae, 
should  refer  to  the  paper  by  the  writer  in  the  Annals 
and  Magazine  of  Natural  History  y  vol.  x.  1902,  p.  295, 
and  to  another  by  Mr.  C.  Tate  Regan  in  the  same 
journal,  vol.  xi.  1903,  p.  459. 

The  Gadidae  may  be  described  as  Teleosts  with 
closed  air-bladder,  with  all  the  fin-rays  articulated, 
made  up  of  distinct  segments,  and  flexible,  with  a 
perfectly  symmetrical  caudal  fin  which  is  not  sup- 
ported by  an  enlarged  fan-shaped  bone,  and  with 
the  ventral  fins  inserted  in  advance  of  the  pectoral 
fins,  and  not  connected  with  the  bones  of  the 
shoulder-girdle  otherwise  than  by  ligament.  The 
scales  are  small,  smooth,  and  thin,  and  the  chin  is 
frequently  provided  with  a  fleshy  appendage  or 
barbel.  The  very  forward  position  of  the  ventral 
fins  serves  to  distinguish  these  fishes  from  all  other 
piscine  members  of  our  fauna  in  which  the  body  is 
symmetrical  and  the  fin-rays  are  all  articulated  and 
flexible. 

About  120  species  are  distinguished,  mostly 
marine,  many  being  adapted  to  life  at  great  depths ; 
all  are  carnivorous.  They  inhabit  chiefly  the 
northern  seas,  but  many  abyssal  forms  occur 
between  the  Tropics  and  in  the  southern  parts  of 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific.     They  are  represented  in 
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our  waters  by  eight  genera,  which  may  be  distin- 
guished in  the  following  manner : — 

1.  Caudal  fin  truncated  or  notched. 

i .  Gad  us.     Three  dorsal  and  two  anal  fins. 

2.  Merluccius,  hake.  Two  dorsal  fins,  the  front 
one  short,  the  hind  one  long ;  a  single,  long  anal 
fin. 

II.  Caudal  fin  rounded. 

A.  Two  dorsal  fins,  the  front  one  short  but  well 

developed,  the  hind  one  long ;  a  single,  long 
anal  fin. 

3.  Molva,  ling.  Ventral  fins  with  several  rays ; 
dorsal  and  anal  not  quite  reaching  the  caudal ;  en- 
larged teeth  in  the  lower  jaw. 

4.  Lota,  burbot.  Ventral  fins  with  several  rays ; 
dorsal  and  anal  fins  reaching  the  caudal ;  teeth  all 
small. 

5.  Phycis,  fork-beard.  Ventral  fin  reduced  to  a 
bifid  filament. 

B.  Two  dorsal  fins,  the  front  one  rudimentary ; 

a  single,  long  anal  fin. 

6.  Raniceps,  tadpole  fish.     No  nasal  barbels. 

7.  Onus  (Mote lid),  rocklings.     Nasal  barbels. 

C.  A  single  dorsal  and  a  single  anal  fin,  both  very 

long. 

8.  BrosmiuSy  tusk  or  torsk. 

The  burbot  is  our  only  fresh-water  representative 
of  the  Gadidae. 

Only  the  first  genus,  of  which  the  cod  is  the 
type,  need  occupy  us  here  as  containing  two  fishes, 
the  coal-fish  and  the  pollack,  which  afford  sport  to 
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anglers.  It  is  represented  on  our  coasts  by  eight 
species,  some  of  which  are  sufficiently  nearly  allied 
to  offer  some  difficulties  in  their  determination. 
These  difficulties  will,  we  think,  disappear  if  use  be 
made  of  the  following  synopsis  or  key  which  we 
have  drawn  up  for  their  easy  identification. 

I.  Base  of  first  anal  fin  not  or  but  slightly  longer 
than  that  of  the  second  dorsal  fin ;  upper  jaw  pro- 
jecting more  or  less  beyond  the  lower. 

1.  G.  morrhua,  cod.  Mental  barbel  at  least  half 
as  long  as  the  eye;  first  anal  fin  with  17  to  20  rays ; 
lateral  line  whitish. 

2.  G.  otglefinus,  haddock.  Mental  barbel  very 
short;  first  anal  fin  with  22  to  25  rays;  lateral  line 
dark. 

3.  G.  minutuS)  power  or  poor  cod.  Mental  barbel 
as  long  as  or  a  little  shorter  than  the  eye ;  anal  fin 
with  25  to  29  rays. 

II.  Base  of  first  anal  fin  considerably  longer  than 
that  of  the  second  dorsal. 

A.  Upper  jaw   projecting   a   little   beyond   the 

lower;    a   dark   spot    at    the   root   of  the 
pectoral  fin. 

4.  G.  merlangusy  whiting.  No  barbel;  no  dark 
bars. 

5.  G.  luscus,  bib  or  pout.  A  mental  barbel, 
nearly  as  long  as  the  eye ;  body  deep,  with  more  or 
less  distinct  dark  bars. 

B.  Lower  jaw  projecting  more  or  less  beyond  the 

upper ;  usually  a  dark  spot  in  the  axil  of  the 
pectoral  fin. 
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6.  G.  virens,  coal-fish.  A  small  mental  barbel, 
sometimes  rudimentary ;  vent  below  the  posterior 
half  of  the  first  dorsal  fin. 

7.  G.  pollachius,  pollack.  No  barbel ;  lower  jaw 
strongly  projecting ;  vent  below  the  anterior  half  of 
the  first  dorsal  fin. 

8.  G.  poutassou,  poutassou.  No  barbel ;  second 
dorsal  fin  not  longer  than  the  first ;  vent  before  the 
vertical  of  the  first  dorsal  fin. 

The  Coal-fish  {Gadus  virens). — Also  called 
green  cod,  black  pollack,  saith,  and  sillock.  The 
three  dorsal  fins  are  low,  the  second  the  longest 
at  the  base,  but  shorter  than  the  first  anal  fin. 
The  lower  jaw  projects  a  little  beyond  the  upper 
in  the  adult,  scarcely  at  all  in  the  very  young, 
and  is  provided  with  a  very  small  mental  barbel, 
which  may  be  so  reduced  as  to  be  easily  over- 
looked. The  vent  is  situated  vertically  below  the 
posterior  half  of  the  first  dorsal  fin.  The  upper 
parts  vary  from  dark  grey  or  olive  to  blackish, 
shading  off  into  silvery  white  towards  the  belly ;  the 
lateral  line  is  whitish ;  usually  a  dark  spot  in  the 
axil  of  the  pectoral  fin,  not  visible  when  the  fin  is 
folded.     Old  specimens  are  darker  than  the  young. 

This  fish  grows  to  a  large  size ;  specimens  a  little 
over  3^  feet  are  on  record,  but  the  usual  length  is 
between  2  and  3  feet. 

The  range  of  the  coal-fish  is  a  very  wide  one,  and 
nearly  coincides  with  that  of  the  cod,  although  of  a 
somewhat  more  southern  character,  as  it  extends  to 
both  east  and  west  coasts  of  the  North  Atlantic, 
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and  it  is  occasionally  found  in  the  Mediterranean. 
It  is  especially  common  in  the  north,  though  rarely 
entering  the  Baltic ;  it  becomes  rare  south  of  the 
English  Channel.  Its  limits  of  distribution  appear 
to  be  between  460  and  8o°  lat.  in  the  Western 
Atlantic,  between  400  and  700  in  the  Eastern 
Atlantic.     It  descends  to  a  depth  of  70  fathoms. 

The  breeding  season  with  us  is  said  to  begin  in 
January,  and  to  continue  through  February,  March, 
and  April ;  according  to  Brook,  the  spawning  on 
the  coast  of  Scotland  may  even  begin  in  December. 
On  the  coast  of  Massachusetts  the  spawning  period 
has  been  ascertained  to  be  in  November  and  Decem- 
ber. Unlike  the  cod  and  the  haddock,  the  coal-fish 
is,  to  a  great  extent,  a  surface-swimming  fish,  con- 
gregating together  in  large  schools,  and  moving 
from  place  to  place  in  search  of  food  ;  large  speci- 
mens, however,  prefer  deep  water,  and  rarely  fall 
a  prey  to  the  sportsman. 

The  Pollack  (Gadus  pollachius).  —  This  fish, 
which  grows  to  a  length  of  three  feet,  is  recog- 
nisable among  the  species  with  the  base  of  the 
anal  fin  considerably  longer  than  that  of  the  second 
dorsal,  by  its  very  prominent  lower  jaw,  the  chin, 
which  is  deprived  of  a  barbel,  extending  forward  a 
good  deal  beyond  the  end  of  the  snout,  and  by  the 
position  of  the  vent,  which,  owing  to  the  somewhat 
longer  first  anal  fin,  is  situated  vertically  below  the 
anterior  half  of  the  first  dorsal  fin,  instead  of  being 
below  its  posterior  half,  as  in  the  coal-fish.    The  eye 
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is  also  larger  in  proportion  than  in  the  latter  species. 
The  colour  is  brown  or  olive  above,  the  lateral  line 
darker,  yellowish,  or  golden  below,  often  with  a  dark 
spot  superiorly  in  the  axil  of  the  pectoral  fin. 

The  pollack,  or  lythe,  occurs  on  the  coasts  of 
Europe,  as  far  south  as  the  western  parts  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. It  is  extremely  common  on  our  rocky 
coasts.  It  is,  for  a  considerable  period  of  its  exist- 
ence, a  surface  fish,  and  is  usually  found  not  far  from 
land,  chasing  schools  of  young  cod  and  herrings ;  but 
full-grotf  n  examples  frequent  the  deeper  waters  off- 
shore. The  breeding  season,  on  the  British  coasts, 
lasts  from  December  till  May,  taking  place  earlier 
in  the  north  than  in  the  south. 

A  very  full  account  of  the  external  and  osteological 
characters  of  the  coal-fish  and  pollack,  compared  with 
the  cod,  will  be  found  in  a  paper  by  Dr.  H.  C. 
Williamson,  published  in  Part  III.  of  the  Twentieth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Fishery  Board  for  Scotland, 
1902,  pp.  228-287,  pis.  iv.-xi. 

The  Sea-Bass  and  Sea-Perch  (Serranida) 

This  family,  one  of  the  largest  of  the  class  Pisces, 
and  formed  almost  exclusively  of  marine  species,  is 
very  nearly  related  to  the  true  perches ;  the  char- 
acters on  which  they  have  been  separated  from 
them  arc  mainly  osteological  and  need  not  be  ex- 
plained in  a  work  of  this  kind.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  eyeball  is  supported,  in  the  Serraniday  by 
a  bony  process  of  the  second  suborbital  bone,  called 
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a  subocular  shelf,  of  which  there  is  no  trace  in  the 
true  perches,  a  character  which  can  be  readily  as- 
certained on  any  specimen,  even  without  dissection, 
when  once  understood.  The  black  bass  of  the 
fresh-waters  .of  America  noticed  above,  which  bear 
no  special  affinity  to  our  sea-bass,  are  more  nearly 
related  to  the  fresh-water  perches,  and,  like  them, 
lack  the  subocular  shelf. 

The  Serranidae  are  typical  Acanthopterygians  with 
the  air-bladder,  when  present,  as  is  usually  the  case, 
closed,  with  the  anterior  portion  of  the  dorsal 
fin  formed  of  pungent  spines,  and  with  the  ventral 
fins  inserted  below  the  pectorals  and  composed 
of  1  spine  and  5  soft,  branched  rays.  Some  of 
the  bones  of  the  head,  as  the  preorbital  and  the 
elements  of  the  gill-cover,  are  also  frequently  ser- 
rate or  armed  with  more  or  less  strong  spines. 

In  the  sea-bass  of  our  coasts  and  estuaries  (Morone 
labraxy  often  called  Labrax  lupus\  the  dorsal  fin  is 
divided  into  two  distinct  parts,  the  anterior  formed 
of  8  to  10  spines,  the  posterior  of  1  spine  and 
12  soft  rays;  the  anal  fin,  which  is  opposed  to  the 
second  dorsal,  is  formed  of  3  spines  and  10  to 
12  soft  rays.  The  body  is  elongate  and  com- 
pressed, covered  with  rather  small,  rough  scales, 
there  being  65  to  80  in  the  lateral  line;  the  mouth 
is  large  and  cleft  to  below  the  eye ;  the  praeopercle, 
or  bone  limiting  the  cheek  towards  the  gill-cover, 
is  serrated,  the  serrse  on  its  lower  border  being 
larger,  more  widely  set,  and  directed  forwards ;  the 
gill-cover  is  armed  with  strong  spines.     The  colour 
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is  silvery,  more  grey  on  the  back,  the  young  some- 
times with  scattered  blackish  dots ;  a  dark  spot  on 
the  gill-cover.  The  sea-bass  often  attains  a  length 
of  3  feet  and  a  weight  of  10  lbs.  Yarrell  alludes 
to  a  specimen  weighing  28  lbs. 

Morone  labrax%  the  sea-wolf  of  the  Greeks,  a  vor- 
acious and  cunning  fish,  of  excellent  quality,  and 
much  prized  in  France,  where  it  is  known  as  "Bars" 
and  "Loup,"  inhabits  the  coasts  of  Europe,  from 
Norway  to  the  Mediterranean.  Jt  is  rare  in  Scot- 
land north  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  is  not  re- 
corded from  the  Orkneys  and  Shetland.  But  it  is 
common  in  the  English  Channel  and  on  the  south 
coast  of  Ireland.  According  to  Couch  and  Day, 
the  breeding  takes  place  in  summer  on  our  southern 
coast,  but  Raffaele  found  the  ripe  ova  in  the  Medi- 
terranean from  January  to  the  beginning  of  March. 

The  sea-bass  is  represented  on  the  east  coast  of 
America  by  a  close  ally,  the  striped  bass,  or  rock- 
fish  {Morone  lineata\  which  grows  to  a  length  of 
6  feet,  and  is  one  of  the  most  important  game 
fishes  of  America.  It  is  abundant  in  the  estuaries 
of  great  rivers  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  North 
Carolina,  but  becomes  rather  rare  farther  south  and 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Unlike  its  European  rela- 
tive, it  is  strictly  an  anadromous  fish,  living  chiefly 
in  salt  or  brackish  water,  and  entering  fresh  water 
to  spawn. 

We  have  stated  above  that  the  Serranidae  are 
almost  exclusively  marine.  Among  the  few  ex- 
ceptions to  the  rule  are  two  other  near  allies  of  the 
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sea-bass,  the  white  bass  {Morone  mulAlineatd)  and 
the  yellow  bass  (M.  interrupted) ,  excellent  game  and 
food  fishes  of  the  great  lakes  and  rivers  of  North 
America ;  they  grow  to  about  1 8  inches. 

The  sea-perches  are  represented  on  our  south- 
west coast  by  three  species :  Serranus  cabrilla,  Poly- 
prion  americanus,  and  Epinephelus  aneus.  These  fishes 
are  of  no  importance  to  the  angler,  but  as  it  is  not 
generally  known  that  some  members  of  this  family 
are  normally  hermaphrodite,  it  may  be  interesting 
to  point  out  that  the  first  of  the  above-named  pre- 
sents this  condition,  each  of  the  two  genital  glands 
being  divided  into  a  testicular  and  an  ovarian  por- 
tion, which  ripen  simultaneously,  thus  rendering 
auto-fecundation  perfectly  possible. 

Anglers  in  Florida  are  familiar  with  several 
species  of  the  genus  Epinephelus,  known  as  groupers 
and  jew-fish,  many  being  remarkable  for  their  vivid 
colours  or  huge  size.  The  spinous  and  the  soft 
portions  of  the  dorsal  fin  are  continuous  instead  of 
being  separated  by  a  notch  or  short  interspace  as  in 
the  perch  and  sea-bass,  and  some  of  the  teeth  in  the 
jaws  are  hinged  at  the  base  and  depressible.  Most 
of  them  are  excellent  for  food,  the  better  kinds 
being  sold  at  from  twelve  to  fifteen  cents  a  pound. 
The  red  grouper  (E.  mono)  is  the  most  abundant 
and  best-known  species  of  the  genus :  it  is  olive- 
grey  or  pale  brown,  with  darker  brown  marblings, 
with  the  lower  part  of  the  head  and  breast  usually 
red  or  salmon-colour,  the  inside  of  the  mouth  pos- 
teriorly bright  orange ;  it  reaches  a  length  of  2  or  3 
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feet,  and  a  weight  of  20  to  40  lbs.  The  black 
grouper  (E.  nigritus),  varying  from  chocolate-brown 
to  blackish  grey,  and  without  markings  or  with 
faint  blotches,  is  an  immense  fish,  reaching  a  length 
of  6  feet  and  a  weight  of  500  lbs.  Another  giant  of 
the  Florida  coast  is  the  spotted  jew-fish  (E.  itaiard) 
of  about  the  same  size  as  the  black  grouper,  and 
remarkable  for  its  very  broad,  depressed  head  ; 
although  called  "spotted/*  the  adults  are  nearly 
uniform  brown,  the  spots  or  bands,  which  are  dis- 
tinct in  the  young,  disappearing  with  age. 

Another  monster  fish,  which  gives  great  sport  to 
the  angler,  is  the  Californian  jew-fish,  or  black  sea- 
bass,  Stereolepis  gigas.  It  resembles  the  Florida 
jew-fish  in  shape,  but  differs  in  having  the  spinous 
dorsal  fin  distinct  from  the  soft.  At  Avalon,  in 
Southern  California,  where  the  American  Tuna  Club 
has  its  headquarters — the  club  consisting  of  some 
300  members  of  any  nationality — the  tuna  fishing 
lasts  only  from  May  to  the  end  of  September,  after 
which  time  the  black  sea-bass  is  the  chief  objective 
of  the  sportsman,  the  aim  being  to  catch  these 
immense  fish  with  as  light  a  tackle  as  possible. 
Stereolepis  attains  a  length  of  7  feet  and  a  weight 
of  500  lbs.  Professor  C.  F.  Holder,  who  has  paid 
special  attention  to  the  habits  of  this  fish,  says :  "  It 
is  a  bottom  feeder,  and  is  fished  for  on  the  edge  of 
the  kelp  in  30  or  40  feet  of  water.  The  strike 
comes  as  a  nibble,  but  when  hooked  the  fish  is 
away  with  a  rush  that  has  been  known  to  demoralise 
experienced   anglers.      I  have   seen  a  200 -lb.  fish 
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snap  the  largest  shark-line  like  a  thread,  and  large 
specimens  straighten  out  an  iron  shark-hook;  yet 
the  skilled  wielders  of  the  rod  catch  these  giants  of 
the  tribe  with  a  line  that  is  not  larger  than  some 
eyeglass  cords." 

Similar  giant  sea-perches  occur  on  the  coasts  of 
South  America,  of  India,  of  Japan,  and  of  New 
South  Wales.  The  sheepshead  and  sea  bream 
(Sparid*),  and  the  drummers,  squeteagues,  and 
croakers  (Sci<enid<e),  representatives  of  families 
nearly  related  to  the  Serranida,  are  some  of  the 
fishes  most  familiar  to  the  angler  in  Florida 
waters. 

The  Mackerel  Family  (Scombria*) 

Acanthopterygians  with  non-protractile,  beak-like 
upper  jaw;  fusiform  body,  without  or  with  very 
small,  smooth  scales ;  a  spinous  dorsal  fin  of  slender 
spines,  folding  into  a  sheath,  and  longer  soft  dorsal 
and  anal  fins  broken  up  into  finlets;  the  pectoral 
fin  pointed  or  falciform  and  inserted  high  up  the 
side,  and  the  caudal  bifid  or  crescentic,  formed 
of  numerous  rays  deeply  forked  at  the  base  and 
embracing  the  bone  on  which  they  are  inserted. 
This  family  embraces  about  50  species,  represented 
in  the  seas  of  nearly  the  whole  world.  The  mackerels 
and  tunnies  are  its  best-known  representatives,  the 
former  coast  fishes,  the  latter  ranging  through  the 
open  seas. 

The  Mackerel  {Scomber  scombrus)  is  too 
familiar   a   fish    to   require   description,   but   as    a 
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second  species  of  the  same  genus  is  sometimes  found 
on  our  coasts,  it  is  well  to  indicate  its  sure  recogni- 
tion-marks, viz.,  ii  to  15  (exceptionally  10  or  16) 
slender  spines  in  the  first  dorsal  fin  (on  the  anterior 
part  of  the  back,  folding  into  a  sheath),  the  diameter 
of  the  eye  i  to  i  the  length  of  the  head,  and  the 
absence  of  a  swim-bladder.  The  waving  or  vermi- 
cular bluish  black  bands  which  adorn  the  back  of  the 
mackerel  are  not  a  constant  specific  character ;  some 
individuals  have  straight  transverse  stripes  on  the 
back,  others  are  closely  spotted  (5.  punctatus\  while 
others  still  have  been  described  as  "  scribbled  "  (S. 
scripius).  Looked  upon  by  some  authors  as  distinct 
species,  these  aberrant  forms  are  now  generally  re- 
garded as  variations  of  the  common  mackerel,  with 
which  they  occur  promiscuously.1  I  have  also  seen 
specimens  which  are  uniform  dark  steel-blue  above, 
without  any  markings,  and  Professor  Collett  remarks 
of  Norwegian  specimens  that  the  colour  of  the  back 
may  sometimes  be  an  unvaried  black.  The  usual 
length  of  the  mackerel  is  between  1 2  and  1 6  inches, 
but  specimens  2  feet  long  are  on  record. 

The  mackerel  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  North 
Atlantic,  being  found  on  both  its  coasts,  at  some 
places  and  at  certain  seasons  in  extraordinary  abund- 
ance. The  limits  of  its  range  may  be  drawn  between 
latitudes  36 °  and  7 1°  in  the  Eastern  Atlantic,  between 

1  The  structural  and  colour  variations  of  the  mackerel  have 
formed  the  subject  of  two  important  recent  papers  by  W.  Garstang, 
Journ.  Mar.  Biol.  Ass.  (2),  v.  1898,  p.  235  ;  and  by  H.  C.  William- 
son, Ann.  Rep.  Fisher.  Board,  Scotland,  xviii.,  pt.  iii.,  1900,  p.  294. 
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350  and  560  in  the  Western  Atlantic.  The  question 
of  the  migrations  of  this  fish  has  been  much  dis- 
cussed, and  various  extraordinary  theories  pro- 
pounded to  account  for  its  movements.  The 
general  consensus  is  at  present  to  regard  the 
mackerel  as  a  shore-loving  fish,  restricted  to  com- 
paratively small  distances  in  its  wanderings,  which 
appear  to  be  regulated  by  the  temperature  of  the 
ocean.  As  in  other  fishes  moving  in  shoals,  the 
sardine,  for  example,  the  irregular  appearances  of 
the  mackerel  cause  a  great  disturbance  in  an  im- 
portant industry;  on  certain  coasts  the  move- 
ments of  the  fish  are  quite  uncertain,  sometimes 
in  one  direction  and  sometimes  in  another,  or  the 
fish  may  disappear  almost  entirely  for  several 
years,  subsequently  reappearing  after  a  lengthy 
absence.  As  observed  by  Brown  Goode,  who 
has  paid  special  attention  to  this  subject,  it  is  not 
certain,  of  course,  that  this  disappearance  indicates 
an  entire  absence  of  the  fish  from  the  locality,  but 
the  fish  may  for  some  reason  remain  in  the  depth 
of  the  sea,  or  some  change  in  the  character  of  the 
animal  life  in  it,  which  constitutes  the  food  of 
the  fish,  may  cause  them  to  shift  their  quarters. 

As  regards  the  movements  on  our  coasts,1  these 
commence  towards  the  end  of  winter,  and  by  May 
and  June  large  shoals  of  breeding  fishes  are  to  be 
found  close  inland.     On  the  east  coast  of  Britain, 

1  Cf.  E.  J.  Allen,  "  Report  on  the  Present  State  of  Knowledge 
with  regard  to  the  Habits  and  Migrations  of  the  Mackerel ,"  Journ. 
Mar.  Biol,  Ass.  (2),  v.  1897,  p.  1. 
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according  to  J.  T.  Cunningham,  very  few  mackerel 
are  taken  north  of  Norfolk,  whilst  on  the  west  coast 
of  Scotland  they  are  more  plentiful.  On  the  west 
coast  of  England  they  are  taken  regularly  in  summer 
in  some  abundance ;  at  the  Isle  of  Man  the  fishing 
lasts  from  May  to  September.  In  Ireland  the  prin- 
cipal mackerel  fishing  is  in  the  south-west,  but  they 
are  taken  in  summer  all  along  the  west  coast. 

Mr.  Cunningham  has  thus  lately  summarised 
what  has  been  ascertained  as  to  the  migrations  of 
the  mackerel  on  the  English  coast : — u  At  Ply- 
mouth there  is  no  month  in  the  year  in  which 
mackerel  are  not  taken,  but  they  are  scarcest  in 
December  and  January.  This  is  presumably  the 
time  when  the  fish  are  farthest  from  the  coast, 
feeding  in  the  more  distant  water  where  the  tem- 
perature is  higher.  The  few  caught  in  those  months 
in  1889-90  were  taken  fifteen  to  forty  miles  south 
of  Plymouth.  In  February  they  become  more  abun- 
dant, the  largest  catches  being  4000  to  5000,  the 
fish  still  a  long  way  off,  twenty  to  thirty  miles  from 
Start  Point.  In  March  and  April  the  fish  are  still 
a  long  way  off,  at  least  thirty  miles  from  the  Sound 
in  March,  twenty  miles  in  April.  In  May,  however, 
the  fish  approach  the  land  while  spawning,  being 
taken  at  the  end  of  the  month  only  a  mile  or  so 
outside  the  breakwater.  In  June  they  remain  in- 
shore, but  these  are  the  smaller  fish,  and  much 
larger  fish  are  caught  off  Ushant  and  the  Scilly 
Islands.  At  this  time  fishing  by  hooks  commences. 
In  July  and  August  mackerel  enter  Plymouth  Sound, 
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where  they  are  taken  by  whiffing  lines,  and  in  good 
years  by  seine.  After  the  beginning  of  September 
they  leave  the  Sound,  and  are  caught  a  few  miles 
south  of  the  Eddystone.  In  October  and  November 
they  are  caught  from  four  miles  south  of  the  Eddy- 
stone  to  twenty  or  thirty  miles  south  of  Start 
Point.  Off  the  coasts  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  there 
is  a  valuable  drift-net  fishery  for  mackerel,  which 
is  carried  on  in  May  and  June,  and  also  from 
the  1st  September  to  the  middle  of  November. 
I  do  not  know  why  they  should  be  absent  in 
July  and  August.  It  seems  probable,  however, 
that  these  fish  only  visit  this  part  of  the  North 
Sea  in  summer,  that  they  spawn  there  in  May 
and  June,  and  that  they  retire  to  the  Channel  in 
the  latter  part  of  November.*' 

The  mackerel  is  a  pelagic  -  feeding  fish,  not  a 
ground-feeder,  like  the  cod,  for  instance ;  its  food 
consists  chiefly  of  small  fish,  spawn,  and  minute 
Crustacea — free-swimming  organisms. 

A  second  species,  the  Spanish  mackerel  or  coly 
(5.  co lias,  also  called  S.  pneumatophorus\  distinguished 
by  the  smaller  number  of  spines  (7  to  10)  in  the 
anterior  dorsal  fin,  the  larger  eye  (more  than  a  quarter 
the  length  of  the  head),  and  the  presence  of  a  swim- 
bladder,  appears  irregularly  on  our  coasts,  although 
on  the  south  coast  of  Cornwall,  according  to  Couch, 
three  or  four  hundred  are  occasionally  seen  at  a 
time.  The  distribution  of  the  Spanish  mackerel 
is  a  much  more  extensive  one  even  than  that  of 
the  common  species,  as  it  occurs  over  the  greater 
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part  of  the  Atlantic,  from  Great  Britain  and  the 
extreme  north  of  the  United  States  to  Brazil  and 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  it  is  very  plentiful, 
as  well  as  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  whence  it  is  on 
record  from  California,  the  Galapagos  Islands,  China, 
and  Japan.  Although  of  importance  as  a  food-fish, 
the  Spanish  mackerel  cannot  compare  with  its  more 
northern  relative,  its  flesh  being  softer  and  decom- 
posing more  rapidly.  Americans  call  this  fish  the 
chub,  or  thimble-eyed  mackerel,  the  name  Spanish 
mackerel  being  applied  by  them  to  another  Scombrid, 
Scombromorus  maculatus. 

The  Tunny  (Thunnus  thynnus). — Tunnies  and 
bonitoes  are  closely  related  to  the  mackerels, 
differing  in  the  presence  of  enlarged  scales  on 
the  pectoral  region,  forming  a  corselet,  and  of 
a  longitudinal  keel  on  each  side  of  the  caudal 
peduncle.  They  live  chiefly  in  the  open  ocean, 
wandering  in  large  schools,  preying  upon  other 
pelagic  fish,  and  approaching  land  only  when  at- 
tracted by  the  abundance  of  some  special  food. 
Most  of  the  species  have  consequently  a  very  ex- 
tensive distribution,  and  the  true  tunny  is  almost 
cosmopolitan,  although  of  rare  occurrence  in  the 
north  or  at  corresponding  latitudes  in  the  southern 
hemisphere.  They  are  among  the  most  beautiful 
and  powerful  of  fishes,  and  admirably  adapted  to 
rapid  motion.  In  connection  with  their  extremely 
active  life,  allusion  should  be  made  to  the  fact,  first 
ascertained  by  John  Davy  in  1839,  that  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  blood  of  a  tunny  may  be  considerably 
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higher  than  that  of  the  surrounding  water,  a  dis- 
covery which  disposed  of  the  time-honoured  division 
of  vertebrate  animals  into  warm-blooded  and  cold- 
blooded. 

The  Tunny,  which  is  of  such  enormous  com- 
mercial importance  in  Spain  and  Portugal  and  on 
the  south  and  west  coasts  of  France,  and  reaches  a 
length  of  9  or  10  feet,  has  13  or  14  spines  in  the 
anterior  dorsal  fin,  7  to  9  {inlets  above  and  as  many 
below  the  tail,  and  the  pectoral  fin  not  longer, 
usually  shorter,  than  the  head.  Its  appearances  on 
our  coasts  are  very  irregular,  and  never  in  great 
numbers,  but  it  is  regularly  fished  for  off  the  north- 
west coast  of  Brittany. 

Although  of  no  great  reputation  as  a  game-fish 
in  the  Atlantic,  the  tunny  is  much  sought  for  by 
anglers  on  the  coast  of  Southern  California.  Pro- 
fessor Holder,  whom  we  have  quoted  above  a  propos 
of  the  black  sea-bass,  says  :  "  The  most  sensational 
fish  of  these  waters  is  the  leaping  tuna,  which  well 
compares  with  the  tarpon,  and  personally  I  prefer 
it  to  its  Florida  and  Texas  rival,  and  in  my  experi- 
ence the  average  large  tuna  is  a  match  for  two 
tarpons  of  the  same  size.  The  tuna  is  the  tiger 
of  the  Californian  seas,  a  living  meteor  which  strikes 
like  a  whirlwind,  and  when  played  with  a  rod  that 
is  not  a  billiard  cue  or  a  club  in  stiffness,  will  give 
the  average  man  the  contest  of  his  life." 

A  second  species  of  tunny  is  known  as  the  Alba- 
core,  or  Germon  (71  alalonga),  distinguished  from  the 
preceding  by  the  longer,  sickle-shaped  pectoral  fin. 
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which,  in  the  adult,  measures  nearly  one-third  or  two- 
fifths  of  the  total  length.  Its  distribution  is  nearly  as 
extensive  as  that  of  the  typical  species,  but  as  a  food- 
fish  it  is  of  much  less  value,  the  flesh  being  coarse 
and  oily,  and  it  only  grows  to  about  three  feet.  It 
is  common  in  the  south  of  Europe,  but  only  a  few 
stragglers  have  occurred  on  our  coasts  as  far  north  as 
the  Orkneys.  Large  quantities  are  captured  in  the 
southern  parts  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  in  July  and 
August. 

Both  species  of  tunny  are  the  object  of  important 
fisheries  on  the  coast  of  Portugal,  and  their  varia- 
tions and  movements  have  been  studied  with  special 
care  by  the  King  of  Portugal,  who  has  published  a 
large  illustrated  memoir,  entitled  "A  Pesca  do  Atum 
no  Algarve  im  1898,  por  Don  Carlos  de  Bragan?a" 
(Lisbon,  1899),  with  a  French  r£sum6.  The  excel- 
lent figures  and  the  charts  accompanying  this  memoir 
should  prove  of  great  utility  to  tuna  fishers. 

Other  less  important  Scombrids  of  exceptional 
occurrence  on  our  coasts  are  the  bonito  (Euthynnus 
pelamys)y  the  pelamid  (Sarda  mediterraned)y  and  the 
plain  bonito  (Auxis  rochet). 

The  Sharks  (Carchariidai) 

The  class  fishes  is  divided  primarily  into  three 
sub-classes :  Teleostomes  (the  bony  fishes  and 
sturgeons),  Chondropterygians  (sharks,  rays,  chimae- 
ras),  and  Cyclostomes  (lampreys  and  hag-fish). 
All  the  fishes  previously  dealt  with  in  this  work 
are  Teleostomes,  and  of  the  division  Teleosteans, 
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which  embrace  the  great  majority  of  living  fishes. 
We  have  now  a  few  words  to  say  about  a  very 
different  type  belonging  to  the  second  sub-class,  as 
two  forms  of  it,  the  blue  shark  and  porbeagle,  are 
of  interest  to  the  angler  on  our  coasts. 

Sharks,  in  a  wide  sense,  may  be  defined  as  having 
the  skeleton  entirely  cartilaginous  or  merely  calci- 
fied, without  bone,  with  the  integument  devoid  of 
scales,  but  studded  with  shagreen  denticles,  the 
structure  of  which  corresponds  with  that  of  teeth ; 
these  denticles  being  sometimes  identical,  but  for 
size,  with  the  teeth  with  which  the  mouth  is  beset ; 
with  several  (5  to  7)  gill-openings  on  each  side, 
which  are  exposed  or  covered  with  frill-like  folds, 
but  always  devoid  of  opercles,  and  in  which  the 
males  are  provided  with  "  claspers,"  copulatory 
organs  developed  at  the  hinder  margin  of  the 
ventral  fins.  Sharks,  and  their  near  relatives  the 
skates,  which  are  only  much-flattened  sharks  with 
the  gill-openings  on  the  lower  surface  instead  of 
on  the  sides,  are  very  "old"  fishes,  which  can  be 
traced  back  to  Palaeozoic  times.  Although  primitive, 
or  generalised,  in  structure,  they  are  in  many  respects 
more  highly  organised  than  the  more  modern  Teleo- 
stean  fishes,  and  the  great  size  to  which  some  of  them 
attain  makes  them  objects  of  general  interest. 

Many  species  of  sharks  and  dog-fish  occur  on 
our  coasts,  either  as  regular  or  accidental  visitors. 
Among  the  latter,  the  largest  is  the  basking  shark 
(Selacha  maxima),  of  which  a  male  specimen  28 
feet  long,  obtained  near  Shanklin,  Isle  of  Wight, 
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in  1876,  is  exhibited  in  the  Natural  History 
Museum  at  South  Kensington. 

The  blue  shark  {Carcharias  glaucus)  only  grows 
to  11  or  12  feet.  It  is  found  irregularly  on  all  our 
coasts,  whilst  in  Cornwall  it  is  said  to  be  abundant 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  and  early  in 
the  autumn;  it  is  not  rare  on  the  south  coast  of 
Ireland,  where  it  is  said  to  do  great  mischief  to 
nets.  It  has  an  immense  distribution,  being  found 
over  nearly  the  whole  of  the  tropical  and  temperate 
parts  of  the  Atlantic,  the  Mediterranean,  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  such  widely  remote  points  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  as  California,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand. 

The  blue  shark  is  characterised  by  the  very  long 
pointed  snout,  nearly  as  long  as  the  distance  between 
the  eye  and  the  first  gill-opening,  the  presence  of  a 
nictitating  eyelid,  the  pectoral  fin  long  and  falci- 
form, extending  to  the  dorsal,  which  is  nearer  to 
the  ventrals  than  to  the  root  of  the  pectorals,  the 
tail  and  caudal  fin  long  and  slender ;  the  teeth  are 
large,  and  have  a  single  sharp  cusp,  those  of  the 
upper  jaw  oblique,  scarcely  constricted  near .  the 
base,  those  of  the  lower  jaw  triangular  in  young 
examples,  lanceolate,  with  a  broad  base,  in  old  ones  ; 
the  teeth  of  specimens  about  4  feet  long  have  a 
distinctly  serrated  border,  but  this  serrature  is  lost 
in  old  examples.  The  upper  parts  are  of  a  deep 
blue,  the  sides  and  the  belly  white,  the  fins  dark,  the 
pectoral  nearly  black. 

This  species  is  viviparous,  and  the  young,  measur- 
ing about  2  feet,  are  born  in  June,  according  to  Couch  ; 
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the  mother  is  said  to  look  after  her  young.  Ex- 
tremely voracious,  like  all  sharks,  these  fishes  are 
also  very  tenacious  of  life,  and  Couch  mentions  one 
which,  having  been  thrown  into  the  sea  after  its 
liver  had  been  removed,  pursued  and  tried  to  secure 
a  mackerel. 

The  porbeagle 1  (Lamna  cornubica),  which  grows 
to  a  length  of  10  or  11  feet,  is  of  plumper 
form  than  the  blue  shark,  its  snout  is  shorter,  the 
gill-clefts  are  larger,  the  eye  lacks  the  movable  lid, 
the  caudal  peduncle  bears  a  keel  on  each  side,  and 
the  teeth  are  very  different,  narrower,  lanceolate, 
and  always  with  smooth  edges,  but  with  a  small 
basal  cusp  in  large  examples.  The  fish  is  grey  or 
blackish  above,  and  white  beneath. 

The  porbeagle  is  a  regular  summer  and  autumn 
visitor  to  our  west  coast,  and  specimens  are  fre- 
quently taken  on  other  parts  of  the  English  coast 
and  in  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  the  Orkneys  and 
Shetland.  The  range  of  distribution,  though  not 
quite  so  extensive  as  that  of  the  blue  shark,  is  wide 
enough,  as  besides  the  North  Atlantic  and  Mediter- 
ranean the  species  is  on  record  from  California 
— where  it  is  said  to  be  not  rare — Japan,  and  New 
Zealand.  This  shark  is  also  viviparous,  as  many  as 
fifteen  embryos  having  been  found  in  a  female ;  but 
nothing  precise  is  known  of  its  breeding  habits.  It 
is  a  swifter  swimmer  than  the  blue  shark,  and 
several  individuals  usually  join  company  in  pursuit 

1  This  name,  first  applied  by  Borlase  in  his  "  History  of 
Cornwall,"  is  a  compound  of  porpoise  and  beagle. 
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of  the  herring-shoals,  which  suffer  greatly  from  its 
depredations ;  all  sorts  of  fish  and  cephalopods  form 
its  food,  but  it  is  said  to  be  partial  to  rough-skinned 
fishes,  such  as  dog-fish  and  John  Dories.  It  emits  a 
very  disagreeable  smell,  and  its  flesh  is  never  eaten, 
except  in  Spain  and  Italy. 

Shark-fishing  affords  sport  on  the  coasts  of  Florida 
and  California,  when  there  is  no  tarpon  or  tuna  to 
be  got.  In  these  warmer  seas,  the  monsters  which 
attract  most  attention  are  the  hammerhead  (Sphyrna 
xygand)  and  the  saw-fish  (Pristis).  The  former  is  a 
shark  true  enough,  but  the  latter,  in  spite  of  its 
general  appearance,  is  classed  in  the  ichthyological 
system  with  the  rays,  its  gill-openings  being  entirely 
on  the  lower  surface  of  the  body. 
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CHAPTER   XXV 

SEA-FISHING :   INTRODUCTORY 

By  F.  G.  Aflalo 

Little  by  little  the  sport  of  sea-fishing  is  attracting 
the  attention  in  this  country  that  has  so  long  been 
accorded  to  its  claims  elsewhere.  In  almost  every 
Mediterranean  country  long  rods  have  for  ages 
waved  over  rocky  pools  for  bass,  and  horse-hair  lines 
have  hauled  grey  mullet  from  behind  the  surf  that 
breaks  on  sandy  shores.  In  Australian  seas  the 
trumpeter  and  schnapper,  and  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  the  snoek  and  steenbras,  have  afforded  sport 
to  the  white  man  ever  since  he  settled  in  those 
southern  regions. 

For  some  reason  or  other,  however,  probably 
in  great  measure  because  his  lakes,  broads,  and 
rivers  gave  such  excellent  sport  before  they  were 
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unquestionably  overfished,  the  Englishman  at  home 
did  not  avail  himself  of  the  opportunities  on  his 
own  coasts  until  a  comparatively  recent  time.  It 
has  been  said  that  scientific  salmon  fishing  as  now 
practised  was  an  unknown  pastime  forty  years  ago ; 
and  it  may  with  quite  as  much  accuracy  be  asserted 
that  scientific  sea-fishing,  as  expounded  by  "John 
Bickerdyke "  and  others,  is  a  development  of  the 
last  fifteen  years.  Much  has  been  done  to  popu- 
larise it  during  the  ten  years  that  have  elapsed  since 
the  inauguration  of  the  British  Sea  Anglers*  Society, 
but  even  now  its  recognition  is  only  just  becoming  ,- 
general.  When  I  was  a  schoolboy — no  great  time 
ago,  as  time  goes — sea-fishing  for  pleasure  meant 
hanging  a  lead  that  would  have  looked  well  on  a 
grandfather's  clock  over  the  side  of  a  boat,  on  a 
coarse  brown  line,  and  catching,  at  intervals  of  some 
minutes,  a  dab  or  whiting  of  about  half  the  weight 
of  the  lead.  In  those  intervals  some  one  in  the  boat 
was  generally  sick,  so  that  the  Punch  caricatures  of 
the  early  'eighties  were  not  far  wide  of  the  mark. 
The  chief  expense  of  the  amateur  sea  fisherman  in 
those  days  was  usually  the  half-crown  an  hour 
which  he  paid  to  his  boatman — a  boatman,  by  the 
way,  and  not  as  a  rule  a  fisherman.  He  used  that 
worthy's  tackle,  and  the  bait  was  included  in  the 
exorbitant  charge.  Nowadays  the  enthusiast  spends 
on  his  sea-tackle  very  little  less  than  the  salmon 
fisher;  indeed,  since  tarpon  and  tuna  are  in  every 
sense  of  the  word  sea-fish,  and  their  capture  in  con- 
sequence sea-fishing,  he  may  be  said,  under  certain 
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conditions,  to  spend  more.  To  some  extent  the 
lateness  with  which  sea-fishing  has  taken  its  proper 
place  among  sports  at  home  may  be  due  to  the 
comparative  lack  of  large  sporting  fish  on  our  coasts. 
Compared  with  the  tarpon  and  tuna  and  sea-bass 
weighing  hundreds  of  pounds,  which  anglers  take  on 
the  rod  off  the  coast  of  Florida  or  California,  our  bass 
and  pollack,  and  even  conger,  are  pigmies.  At  the 
same  time,  we  cannot  nowadays  permit  ourselves  to 
be  as  difficult  to  please  as  the  Brobdingnagians,  who 
forbore  to  catch  the  fish  of  their  coasts  because  they 
were  no  bigger  than  those  of  European  seas.  Nor 
can  our  sea  fish  be  regarded  as  altogether  too  insig- 
nificant for  the  average  ambition.  As  a  case  in 
point — though  the  recital  of  personal  exploits  is  a 
little  out  of  place  here — I  may,  in  passing,  men- 
tion two  bass,  weighing  respectively  9  lbs.  and 
11  lbs.  5  oz.,  which  I  caught,  in  the  order  given, 
on  two  consecutive  mornings  last  July  in  a  Devon 
estuary.  Of  such  bass-fishing  in  the  tidal  waters  of 
rivers  more  will  be  said  presently,  but  these  are 
merely  cited  in  order  to  show  that  there  is  sport  to  be 
had  in  our  seas  by  those  who  will  look  for  it  in  the 
proper  way.  Both  of  these  fish  were  taken  with  live 
bait  on  a  pliant  10-foot  fly-rod,  with  the  lightest  of 
gear,  and,  since  the  water  was  crystal  clear,  forty  or 
fifty  yards  away  from  my  boat.  Those  who  have 
fished  in  tidal  estuaries  will  know  the  sport  to  be  had 
out  of  an  1 1 -lb.  fish  on  a  trout-rod,  and  at  the  end  of 
fifty  yards  of  fine  line  before  even  starting  on  its 
first  rush,  then  fighting  gamely  every  yard  of  the 
vol.  11.  Q 
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way  in  a  five-mile  tide  rushing  beneath  a  bridge. 
I  certainly  did  not  consult  my  watch  on  the  occa- 
sion, nor  had  I  any  thought  to  spare  for  the  town 
clocks  that  may  have  struck  during  that  struggle ; 
but  I  know  pretty  well,  from  the  times  of  two 
Great  Western  fast  trains,  which  sped  by  in  either 
direction  while  the  bass  and  I  were  deciding  who 
was  to  be  master,  that  the  fight  could  not  have  lasted 
much  less  than  five-and-thirty  minutes.  As  the 
bass  and  its  smaller  fellow  now  repose,  along  with 
the  treacherous  hook  that  proved  the  undoing  of 
both,  behind  my  writing  table,  it  will  be  surmised 
that  the  fortunes  of  the  day  went  as  I  should  have 
wished.  And  if  the  capture  of  two  such  bass  on 
two  days  running  is  not  sport,  then  I  do  not  know 
what  is.  This  luck — I  do  not  for  one  moment 
claim  it  as  anything  else — is  exceptional,  it  is  true, 
but  the  rarity  of  such  angels'  visits  nowadays  lends 
them  an  added  charm. 

Perhaps  the  best  plan  of  division  for  the  notes 
that  follow  will  be  one  which  to  every  sea  fisherman 
of  experience  will  suggest  itself  as  the  obvious.  It 
has  not  indeed  the  merit  of  novelty,  for  one  angling 
writer  at  anyrate — my  friend  "John  Bickerdyke," 
in  his  admirable  "  Letters  to  Young  Sea  Anglers," 
in  the  later  edition  of  which  the  element  of  youth 
has  been  erased  from  the  rubric — has  previously 
adopted  it.  Novelty,  however,  is  not  everything 
where  precedent  is  excellent,  and  I  shall  therefore 
divide  these  remarks  under  two  heads :  fishing  from 
a  boat,  whether  a  rowing  or  a  sailing  boat ;  and 
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fishing  from  a  fixed  position,  such  as  a  pier  or 
harbour,  an  uncovered  reef  of  rocks,  or  a  beach  of 
sand  or  shingle. 

Either  of  these  may  have  its  advantages.  Leaving 
aside  for  the  moment  the  all-important  considera- 
tion of  temperament — I  mean,  in  respect  of  the 
most  vulgar,  but  also  most  distressing,  of  marine 
maladies — there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  boat  of 
some  kind  is  the  royal  road  to  sport  in  the  sea.  It 
gives  the  angler  command  over  so  vast  an  expanse 
of  water,  and,  unless  he  be  so  unhappily  constituted 
that  its  movements  simultaneously  deprive  him  of 
command  over  himself,  he  will  be  able  to  operate 
on  deep-water  shoals  of  fish  at  which  the  squeamish 
landsman  must  helplessly  gaze,  as  Napoleon  gazed 
at  this  unconquered  island  from  the  sands  of 
Boulogne.  In  a  few,  a  very  few,  cases  a  boat 
offers  little  or  no  advantage,  or  may  even  be  less 
convenient  than  a  quay  or  pier.  Such  fish,  for 
instance,  as  smelts  and  grey  mullet,  which  at  certain 
seasons  browse  alongside  weed-grown  docks,  or, again, 
the  spring  shoals  of  leaping  bass  that  feed  greedily 
in  the  sunlit,  rainbow-hued  surf  right  up  to  a  jagged 
line  of  rocks,  are  cases  in  point,  for,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  boat  would  give  less  chance  of  sport  than 
the  quay,  being  likely  indeed  to  disturb  the  fish, 
and  in  the  case  of  bass  playing  close  to  rocks,  the 
use  of  a  boat  might  be  actually  dangerous.  There 
is  a  third  case,  that  of  winter  cod  and  whiting 
feeding  just  behind  the  breakers  on  the  open  East 
Coast,  in  which  beach-fishing  not  only  has  obvious 
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advantages  over  boat-fishing,  but  is  generally  indeed 
the  only  course  open  to  those  who  seek  these  fish  at 
that  particular  season. 

These  are,  however,  the  exceptions ;  and  fifty 
cases  might  with  ease  be  cited  in  which  the  boat 
is  by  far  the  best  method  of  reaching  the  fish, 
while  in  the  vast  majority  of  these,  indeed,  it  is 
Hobson's  choice.  The  capture  of  bass  in  a  tidal 
river,  already  mentioned,  is  one ;  the  pursuit  of 
large  pollack  and  sea-bream  and  sharks  in  deep 
water  is  a  second ;  the  taking  of  mackerel  on  mov- 
ing baits,  a  very  popular  form  of  amusement  in  the 
summer  months  with  those  who  like  to  catch  a  fish 
that  is  at  once  beautiful  in  life  and  not  unworthy 
of  attention  on  the  breakfast  table,  and  without 
much  exertion  or  study  of  first  principles,  is  a 
third ;  and  these  may  suffice  by  way  of  illustration, 
as  I  must  soon  proceed  from  ethical  generalisations 
to  practical  details. 

There  is  one  piece  of  advice  which,  with  all  diffi- 
dence, I  want  to  offer  here  at  the  commencement. 
I  have  never  tendered  it  before,  because  it  seemed 
too  daring,  until  surmise  became  conviction,  and 
conviction  was  again  and  again  borne  out  by  actual 
result.  I  do  not  think  any  one  else,  at  any  rate 
quite  recently,  has  offered  it,  nor,  for  one  moment, 
do  I  think  that  any  one  will  take  it,  but  it  is  this. 
Do  not,  O  nervous  reader,  make  up  your  mind 
that  you  are  going  to  be  seasick  and  forego  the 
delights  of  sea-fishing  without  giving  it  and  your- 
self a  trial,  and,  if  you  have  the  courage,  a  second 
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trial  after  that.  So  many  cases  have  come  under 
my  notice,  since  it  was  last  my  pleasant  task  to 
write  at  length  on  sea-fishing,  of  men,  and  ladies, 
too,  for  that  matter,  who  were  persuaded  that  they 
could  never  stand  the  least  movement  in  a  small 
boat,  yet  who,  with  a  little  brisk  sport  to  distract 
their  attention  until  their  stomach  and  nerves  had 
accustomed  themselves  to  the  new  order  of  things, 
enjoyed  themselves  so  much  that  they  took  to  the 
sport  with  all  the  fervour  of  the  convert,  that 
I  give  the  counsel  for  what  it  may  be  worth. 
Never  having  personally  suffered  the  qualms  of 
a  complaint  that  is  the  curse  of  travellers  and  the 
inspiration  of  comic  artists,  my  advice  necessarily 
lacks  a  personal  value.  And  yet  I  say :  try,  try, 
try  again.  It  can,  at  the  worst,  only  be  a  matter 
of  a  little  determination.  There  will,  of  course, 
be  extreme  cases  in  which  the  first  roll  or  jerk  of 
the  boat  means  collapse  utter  and  complete,  and 
individuals  so  constituted  cannot,  in  mercy  not 
only  to  themselves,  but  also  to  others  in  the  same 
boat,  do  better  than  at  once  go  ashore  and  stay 
there.  Not  for  them,  though,  are  the  pleasures 
of  angling  in  salt  water,  even  from  a  boat,  entirely 
proscribed.  There  are  river  estuaries  in  which 
bass  and  mullet,  and  even  mackerel  and  conger, 
whiting  and  codlings  may  at  the  proper  season  be 
captured  in  water  as  calm  as  that  of  the  morning 
tub.  The  two  bass,  that  already  threaten  to 
emulate  the  revered  head  of  King  Charles,  were 
taken  in  perfectly  still  water,  at  a  point  where  the 
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river  is  probably  not  more  than  a  hundred  yards 
at  low  water  from  bank  to  bank. 

I  shall,  however,  follow  the  division  already  indi- 
cated, and  those  who  are  resolved  to  keep  away  from 
the  seductions  of  boat-fishing  in  deep  water,  must 
console  themselves  with  such  sport,  at  times  excel- 
lent, as  offers  in  landlocked  "  swims,"  as  the  roach- 
fisher  would  call  them,  and  on  either  terra  firma 
or  some  artificial  continuation  thereof.  For  the 
convenience,  then,  of  the  bilious — I  have  an  affec- 
tion for  the  orthodox  word,  though  an  eminent 
physician  recently  assured  me  that  really  bilious 
people  are  not  subject  to  sea-sickness — the  notes 
on  calm  water  boat-fishing  are  given  at  the  end  of 
the  first  part,  thus  bringing  them  in  close  proximity 
to  those  portions  which  relate  to  pier  and  beach 
fishing.  For  strictly  practical  purposes,  then,  those 
to  whom  the  frolic  of  dancing  waves  is  anathema, 
may  pass  over  the  next  fifty-six  pages. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

Section    I 

SEA-FISHING   FROM   BOATS: 
MACKEREL   FISHING 

By  F.  G.  Aflalo 

It  may  be  presumed,  though  the  chronology  and 
evolution  of  sea-fishing  as  a  sport  form  no  part  of 
the  scope  of  these  remarks,  that  sea-fishing  from 
boats  came  before  sea-fishing  from  the  shore.  I 
neither  expect  this  guess  to  pass  without  challenge, 
nor  do  I  purpose  setting  forth  at  length  the  numer- 
ous arguments — based  chiefly,  I  may  say,  on  obser- 
vations made  at  first  hand  in  various  parts  of  the 
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Mediterranean  and  in  the  East,  where  sea-fish  were 
caught  and  sold  ages  before  Deal  galley  punts  or 
St.  Ives*  luggers  were  hauled  up  on  the  shingle 
or  run  into  harbour  Under  reefed  sails,  according 
to  their  several  requirements.  The  arts  of  boat- 
building having  come  comparatively  late  to  the 
assistance  of  early  man,  it  might  perhaps  at  first 
sight  look  as  if  he  had  fished  from  the  shore  long 
before  he  had  fished  from  a  boat  of  any  description. 
This  may,  it  is  true,  apply  to  lake  and  river  fishing, 
where,  more,  particularly  in  the  latter  case,  bank- 
fishing  is,  and  always  will  be,  the  more  popular 
style  with  the  vast  majority.  In  the  sea,  however, 
and  more  particularly  in  those  Eastern  seas  dotted 
with  islands,  and  consequently  affording  choice  of 
calm  lee  water,  where,  moreover,  the  only  fishes 
to  be  caught  as  a  rule  immediately  within  the 
surf  are  of  the  shark  family,  it  seems  to  me 
that  shore-fishing  came  second.  The  point  is  of 
historic  interest  rather  than  practical  importance, 
and  need  not  here  be  laboured,  but  I  suggest  it, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  sportsmen  who  seek  new 
subjects  of  discussion  for  winter  evenings,  as  an 
improvement  on  the  well-thumbed  briefs  and  time- 
worn  pleadings  in  the  matter  of  Mrs.  Adder  and 
Offspring,  Upstream  v.  Downstream  Fishing,  and 
Velveteens  v.  Fox,  and  others. 

Fishing  from  boats  includes  a  great  variety  of 
methods,  differing  according  to  whether  the  boat 
is  at  rest  or  in  motion.  And  here  let  it  be  said — 
again  in  the   interest  of  the  sea-sick,  for  whom  I 
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have  a  real  affection — that  it  is  only  when  the  boat 
is  anchored  in  a  choppy  sea  that  they  need  really 
be  afraid  of  what  they  regard  as  disgracing  them- 
selves. (Personally,  I  do  not  see  where  the  disgrace 
comes  in,  for  sea-sickness  in  a  person  who  cannot 
help  being  sea-sick  is  surely  no  more  heinous  than 
blindness  or  deafness  in  those  so  disqualified.) 
Mackerel  fishing  under  sail,  even  in  a  sea  tipped 
with  "  white  horses "  and  suggesting  a  horrible 
dinoucmcntt  need  have  no  terrors  for  them. 

Let  us  take  this  same  mackerel  fishing  first,  since 
it  is  for  several  reasons  among  the  most  popular 
forms  of  the  sport.  For  such  general  favour  there 
are  many  reasons  not  difficult  to  seek.  The  im- 
munity from  mal  de  mer  is  one.  The  ease  with 
which,  when  in  biting  mood,  the  gaily-coloured, 
sporting  mackerel  are  caught  even  by  those  who 
have  never  fished  before,  not  a  dozen  in  an  outing, 
but  thirty  or  forty  dozen  on  good  days,  and  the 
welcome  addition  which  they  make  to  the  table, 
particularly  when  other  fish  is  dear  and  not  invari- 
ably fresh,  all  help  towards  an  explanation  of  why 
mackerel  fishing  takes  precedence  with  the  multi- 
tude of  summer  seaside  visitors  over  every  other 
kind  of  sea-fishing.  For  myself,  let  me  confess  it, 
mackerel  fishing,  at  anyrate  in  this  way,  has  no 
charms.  I  am  not  sea-sick ;  I  like  a  fish  in  propor- 
tion as  it  is  difficult  to  catch ;  and  I  very  rarely  eat 
a  fish  that  I  have  killed,  chiefly  because  the  only 
half-dozen  sea-fish  really  worth  cooking  well  are 
not,  as  a  rule,  cooked  well  in  this  country,  and, 
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moreover,  they  do  not  in  any  case  fall  a  victim  to 
my  hook  more  than  once  in  ten  years. 

Still,  these  notes  are  intended  for  the  benefit  of 
the  many,  and  let  me  therefore  endeavour  to  give 
some  wrinkles  to  those  who  would  catch  mackerel 
during  July  and  August,  when  those  fish  are  playing 
at  the  surface  of  summer  seas  and  taking  almost 
any  and  every  bait  offered  at  the  end  of  a  line. 

The  general  principle  of  this  style  of  mackerel 
fishing  is  to  tempt  the  predatory  shoals  with  moving 
baits.  Fishes,  like  men,  often  prize  that  which 
they  are  about  to  lose,  and  our  own  misspent  lives 
would  doubtless  yield,  on  investigation,  many  a 
counterpart  of  the  callous  mackerel  awakened  to 
a  very  frenzy  by  the  sight  of  a  glittering  object 
wrested  from  its  reach.  Had  the  silvery  inch  of 
mackerel  skin — the  finest  bait  for  these  cannibals  of 
the  surface  waters — lain  at  rest  close  to  its  pointed 
snout,  no  self-respecting  mackerel  would  give  it  a 
second  thought,  and  there  it  might  lie  till  it  sank 
deep  enough  to  be  swallowed  by  some  small  whiting 
or  chad.  The  man  who  first  discovered  the  secret 
of  success  with  a  moving  bait  would  have  been  a 
genius,  only  there  was  obviously  no  such  person, 
the  art  having  been  learnt  in  course  of  time  in 
various  northern  lands.  Movement  belongs  to  the 
north ;  the  south  is  happier  at  rest,  and  we  do  not 
find  much  of  this  use  of  moving  baits  in  southern 
or  eastern  lands.  The  Hindoo  catches  his  tank  fish 
by  hitching  the  line  around  his  toe  and  going  to 
sleep  till  awakened  by  the  snatch  of  a  rohu;  the 
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Italian  and  Spaniard  stand  motionless  on  the  rocks, 
or  doze  in  their  boats,  yet  rarely  do  they  dream  of 
moving  their  baits  to  and  fro  to  incite  the  fish  to 
a  keener  attack.  Those  more  energetic  forms  of 
fishing,  casting  the  fly  and  working  the  spoon  or 
phantom,  are  of  the  north.  They  have  found  their 
way  to  the  broad  lakes  and  swift  snow  rivers  that 
hide  the  great  trout  of  New  Zealand,  a  land  of 
adoption  that  makes  giants  of  a  dwarf  stock,  but 
they  were  taken  thither  by  the  northerner. 

Mackerel  fishing  with  a  moving  bait  may  be 
practised  from  a  sailing-boat  or  from  one  propelled 
more  slowly  by  oars  only.  The  former  method  is 
not  only  the  more  enjoyable,  but  also  means  taking 
about  fifty  fish  to  every  one  accounted  for  when 
the  boat  is  rowed.  The  rowing-boat  has  only  one 
advantage,  and  that  is  cheapness.  It  is  very  cheap. 
Its  cheapest  form  is  where  the  fisherman  takes  an 
unpaid  friend  to  do  the  rowing — there  are  always 
friends  with  a  passion  for  violent  exercise  in  a  tem- 
perature of  ioo° — and  pays  about  ninepence  an 
hour  for  the  use  of  the  boat.  Even  if  his  hour 
yields  him  only  half-a-dozen  mackerel,  the  fish  and 
amusement  together  cannot  be  called  dear  at  the 
price.  A  hired  oarsman  of  the  locality  may  in- 
crease the  price  of  the  boat  by  as  much  again  in 
fashionable  resorts,  but  the  extra  pay  will  not  be 
thrown  away  if  the  man  knows  his  work,  for  he  will 
quickly  find  the  mackerel  and,  once  having  found 
them,  will  so  manoeuvre  his  boat  as  to  keep  up  with 
them,  thus  doubling  or  trebling  the  catch. 
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For  mackerel  fishing  in  this  way  from  a  rowing- 
boat  I  should  strongly  recommend  the  use  of  a  rod, 
a  io-feet  trout-rod  for  preference.  It  imparts  an 
element  of  sport  to  what  is  otherwise  a  not  very 
sportsmanlike  style  of  fishing,  and,  what  is  more, 
it  may  under  certain  conditions  of  wind  and  water, 
enable  the  fisherman  to  hook  many  fish  that  come 
short  at  the  bait  and  that  would  consequently,  but 
for  the  elastic  spring  of  the  top  joint,  go  free. 
The  rest  of  the  tackle  is  not  complicated.  As  to 
the  best  kind  of  winch,  or  reel,  fishermen  are  divided 
in  their  opinions.  There  are  many  who  swear  by 
the  wooden  Nottingham  reel,  that  free-running, 
optional-check  contrivance  which  was  evolved  by 
some  genius  on  the  banks  of  Trent,  and  which 
is,  like  many  another  modern  innovation,  a  good 
servant  but  a  bad  master.  In  the  hands  of  a 
maitre^  delicately  manipulated  as  I  have  seen  it 
manipulated  by  Mr.  Alfred  Shaw,  the  famous  Notts 
cricketer,  who  once  gave  me  some  much-needed 
lessons  in  its  use,  the  Nottingham  reel  is  a  marvel- 
lous aid  to  fishing.  Bungled,  allowed  to  overrun 
and  generally  abused,  as  I  have  seen  it  here  and 
there,  in  boats  and  on  piers,  it  is  a  curse  and  a 
delusion,  and  I  would  rather  any  day  have  a  lively 
conger  in  my  boat  than  an  angler  with  a  Notting- 
ham winch  and  a  hundred  yards  of  line  that  he  did 
not  know  how  to  manage.  The  Nottingham  winch 
offers  undoubted  advantages  in  sea-fishing,  where 
the  great  length  of  line  constantly  in  use,  either  to 
reach  deep  water  or  to  trail  at  a  distance  behind 
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the  boat,  takes  an  unconscionable  time  winding  in 
on  the  older  bronze  winches  of  smaller  barrel. 
With  a  sea-rod  indeed,  which  I  use,  as  will  pre- 
sently be  described,  for  catching  pollack  in  deep 
water,  there  is  nothing  to  beat  a  good  Nottingham 
winch  with  optional  check.  It  must  be  of  the 
best,  and  it  must  have  certain  special  qualities  to 
fit  it  for  use  in  salt  water.  Given  these,  and  a  man 
who  can  make  it  do  exactly  what  he  wants,  it  makes 
the  odds  against  the  fish  very  heavy.  There  is, 
however,  a  place  for  everything,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  the  place  for  a  Nottingham  reel  is  on  a  trout- 
rod.  At  best,  it  would  have  to  be  small  in  the 
barrel,  and  this  must  necessarily  lessen  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  line  can  be  wound  up.  Nor  does 
the  average  trout-rod  balance  half  so  well  with 
a  wooden  Nottingham  winch  as  with  the  smaller 
and  heavier  bronze  check  winch  more  commonly 
used*  Such  a  winch  I  prefer,  and  it  may  hold 
fifty  or  sixty  yards  of  very  fine  dressed  line.  Such 
a  line,  if  properly  dried  after  use  and  given  an 
occasional  soaking  in  fresh  water,  should  last  the 
season  out  at  least.  The  rest  of  the  gear  for  this 
fishing  consists  of  six  feet  of  single  gut,  a  couple 
of  inches  of  lead  foil,  weighing  perhaps  an  ounce, 
which  may  be  pinched  on  the  line  just  above  the 
point  at  which  it  is  attached  to  the  gut,  and  a  single 
hook  of  the  size  figured  here  (Fig.  21). 

The  choice  of  hook  is  largely  a  matter  of  opinion. 
As  with  most  other  things,  with  guns  and  cameras 
and  rods,  less  depends  on   the  tools  than  on  the 
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workman.  One  man  pins  his  faith  to  round-bend 
hooks,  another  to  square-bend ;  one  kills  more  fish 
with  a  small,  another  with  a  large  hook ;  one  will 
have  none  but  eyed  hooks,  another  prefers  the 
flattened  shank  used  by  the  deep-sea  fishermen. 
It  is  largely  a  matter  of  faith,  and,  just  as  many 
a  man,  who  shoots  brilliantly  with  his  own  gun, 
will  go  utterly  off  the  mark  with  a  better  weapon 
which  is  strange  to  him,  so,  if  a  fisherman  has 
accustomed  himself  to  one  pattern  of  hook,  he 
will,  if  suddenly  compelled  to  use  another,  lose 
fish  after  fish.  Nor  are  one's  preferences  in  these 
matters  immune  from  change.  There  was  a  time 
when  I  used  square-bend  hooks  above  all  others, 
but  I  first  found  the  advantage  of  a  round-bend 
in  live-bait  fishing  for  bass,  and  have  since  used 
the  round  hook  for  everything.  The  rod  being 
put  together,  the  reel  fixed  in  place,  the  line 
through  the  rings,  even  the  hook  and  gut  attached 
and  lead  twisted  up  small  and  pinched  on  the  line 
where  previously  indicated,  there  remains  the  ques- 
tion of  bait.  The  best  bait  is  undoubtedly,  as 
already  mentioned,  a  small  ovoid  piece  of  flesh 
and  skin,  chiefly  skin,  which  is  cut  from  either 
side  of  the  tail,  each  fish  supplying  two  baits. 
These  baits,  which  go  by  a  different  name  at  almost 
every  twenty  miles  along  the  coast,  and  which 
are  known  as  "lasts"  in  Sussex,  as  "floats"  in 
Devon,  and  as  "snades"  in  Cornwall,  are  very 
deadly  when  properly  cut,  and  one  will,  under 
favourable   conditions,   last   long   enough   for   the 
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capture  of  a  dozen  mackerel,  as  the  fish  is  too 
quickly  hooked,  at  any  rate  from  a  sailing-boat, 
to  do  much  damage  to  the  bait.  The  "  float " — 
I  retain  this  name  out  of  deference  to  Devon,  where 
I  am  writing  these  notes — requires  careful  cutting. 
The  requisite  materials  are  a  newly  caught  mackerel, 
a  very  keen,  broad-bladed  knife,  such  as  kept  by 
the  fishermen  for  such  uses,  and  an  ordinary  wine 
cork.  The  mackerel  being  first  killed,  not  only 
on  humane  grounds,  but  also,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
because  its  movements  would  make  cutting  the 
bait  a  very  difficult  job,  is  held  in  the  left  hand, 
with  either  side  uppermost.  The  blade  of  the 
knife,  with  its  edge  towards  the  tail  fin,  is  then 
gingerly  inserted  in  the  skin  a  couple  of  inches 
from  the  root  of  the  tail  fin,  and,  by  diminishing 
the  pressure  as  the  blade  works  along,  it  is,  with 
a  little  practice,  easy  enough  to  cut  out  a  very  thin 
bait,  semi-circular  at  the  start  and  gradually  taper- 
ing to  a  long  and  threadlike  point.  Care  is  taken 
not  to  cut  into  the  flesh,  for  the  bait  should  be 
little  more  than  skin,  so  that  it  works  and  spins 
well  in  the  water.  The  "  float "  must  not  be  torn 
abruptly  from  the  mackerel,  or  its  shape  will  be 
spoilt;  it  must  be  quietly,  but  firmly,  detached 
with  a  turn  of  the  knife.  But  of  what  use  to  give 
these  laboured  explanations,  which  not  a  hundred 
diagrams  would  elucidate  half  so  well  as  watching 
a  fisherman  do  the  job  half-a-dozen  times !  Once 
cut  from  the  fish,  the  rest  is  easy.  The  "  float "  is 
laid  on  the  cork,  skin   side   downwards,  and  the 
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point  of  the  hook,  which  must  be  very  sharp,  is 
pushed  through  the  tail,  or  pointed  end.  Then  the 
bait  is  pushed  with  the  thumb  and  finger  down  over 
the  barb  of  the  hook  until  it  hangs  from  the  bend, 
and,  that  being  done,  the  baited  hook  may  be  let 
down  over  the  side  and  line  paid  out  from  the 
reel  until  the  hook  is  twenty  or  thirty  yards  astern. 

Now,  it  will  at  once  occur  to  the  reader,  particu- 
larly if  he  is  an  Irishman,  that  it  may  be  necessary 
to  catch  your  mackerel  before  you  cut  artistic  baits 
out  of  the  side  of  its  tail.  The  "  float "  lasts  so 
well,  as  already  stated,  that  it  is  generally  possible, 
in  the  height  of  the  season,  to  catch  the  first 
mackerel  with  the  dried-up  baits  of  the  days  be- 
fore, which  a  very  little  towing  through  the  water 
restores  to  their  first  freshness.  It  may,  however, 
very  well  happen  earlier  in  the  season  that  there 
are  not  even  old  "  floats  "  available.  In  such  a  case, 
it  is  necessary  to  catch  mackerel  number  one  with 
some  form  of  artificial  bait.  A  large  yellow- 
bodied  "  fly "  with  white  wings  and  a  little  silver 
tinsel,  such  as  supplied  by  Hearder,  of  Plymouth, 
and  any  other  maker  of  sea-tackle,  or  one  of  the 
little  tin  spinners  so  familiar  in  the  tackle  shops, 
now  that  the  sport  of  sea-fishing  has  compelled 
attention  to  its  requirements,  will  answer  the  pur- 
pose admirably. 

Once,  however,  the  mackerel  is  caught,  do  not 
let  reluctance  to  maim  it  tempt  you  to  continue 
fishing  with  the  artificial  bait.  However  excellent 
such  lures  may  be  for  the  pollack  of  some  locali- 
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tics,  they  arc  only  second  best,  and  a  late  second 
at  that,  for  mackerel,  and  it  is  false  economy  not 
to  change  to  the  natural  bait  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity. The  hypercritical  say  that  one  side  of  the 
fish — the  left,  I  think  it  is — gives  a  better  "  float " 
than  the  other,  but  when  you  find  your  boatman 
taking  this  line,  especially  if  he  knows  that  he  will 
have  the  bulk  of  the  fish  to  sell,  do  not  believe  him 
entirely,  even  though  the  air  be  salty,  for  his  object 
is  to  prevent  the  fish  being  disfigured  on  both  sides, 
such  fish  fetching  a  lower  market  price  at  most 
ports.1 

Once  the  angler  has  put  together  his  tackle,  baited 
his  hook,  and  paid  out  line,  a  good  deal  of  what 
follows  depends  on  the  boatman,  or  on  the  convenient 
and  inexpensive  friend  who  takes  his  place  in  the  bow. 
The  first  thing  is  to  find  the  mackerel.  For  this 
there  is  no  rule,  but  the  experienced  fisherman  keeps 
a  watchful  eye  on  the  movements  of  the  gulls  and 
other  sea-fowl  that  prey  on  moving  shoals.  It  is  not, 
as  a  rule,  the  mackerel  themselves  on  which  the  birds 
are  intent,  for  they  would  prove  too  large  and  too 
active  for  anything  but  a  gannet  or  cormorant  to 
tackle.  The  mackerel,  however,  are  themselves 
desperate  characters,  attacking  the  young  rocklings 

1  Since  writing  these  lines,  I  find  that  my  friend,  the  late  Mr.  J. 
C.  Wilcocks,  also  asserts  (in  "The  Sea  Fisherman,"  fourth  edi- 
tion, p.  126)  this  superiority  of  the  left-hand  "  float."  As  I  always 
had  the  greatest  regard  for  him  as  a  pioneer,  and  owe  much,  very 
much,  to  his  correspondence,  I  hasten  to  qualify  what  is  said 
above  with  an  admission  that  the  fisherman  may,  in  this  instance, 
probably  be  in  the  right 
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and  sand-eels  and  other  surface-swimming  fry, 
harrying  their  shoals  and  leaping  among  them 
open-mouthed  in  a  manner  that  cannot  fail  to  attract 
rival  fish-eaters  from  overhead.  Just  as  in  the  desert 
I  have  seen  a  single  vulture  drop  from  the  "  deep- 
domed  empyrean"  on  a  fallen  camel,  and  thereby 
hail  its  watching  comrades  to  the  banquet,  so  the 
swopping,  crying  gulls  point  the  way  to  the  uncertain 
fisherman,  and  their  tell-tale  flight  is  a  safe  guide  to 
a  good  catch.  Once  the  shoal  is  found  it  should  be 
no  difficult  matter,  even  in  a  rowing-boat,  to  catch  a 
score  of  fish.  Let  the  oarsman  pull  his  hardest — for 
pollack,  on  the  other  hand,  bid  him  go  his  slowest, 
and  he  will  not  refuse — and  keep  a  ready  hand  on 
the  winch.  The  moment  the  double  tug  of  a 
mackerel  is  felt,  raise  the  rod  top.  Never  strike 
sharply,  as  the  fresh-water  fisherman  strikes,  when 
using  a  pliant  rod  from  a  moving  boat  at  sea,  for  if 
by  chance  the  biting  fish  should  be  a  pollack,  never 
out  of  the  question  when  trailing  baits  for  mackerel, 
the  sudden  extra  strain  would  be  likely,  not  so  much 
to  part  the  gear,  but,  what  is  infinitely  more  distress- 
ing, to  snap  the  top  joint.  By  gently  raising  the 
top,  however,  as  if  in  firm  protest  against  the  flippant 
dancing  at  the  other  end,  the  fish  will  be  securely 
hooked  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten.  In  the  tenth  case 
it  is  better  to  lose  your  fish  than  to  break  your  rod. 
When  the  mackerel  is  fairly  on  the  hook,  it  is  as 
well  to  get  it  to  the  boat  as  soon  as  possible.  With 
larger  fish,  such  as  bass  and  pollack,  the  sportsman 
legitimately  gets  as  much  play  as  possible  out  of 
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them  before  bringing  the  proceedings  to  a  close,  but 
the  majority  of  English  mackerel  are  not  sufficiently 
heavy  to  give  very  much  play  when  the  boat  is  under 
way.  If  only  one  rod  is  in  use  it  is  as  well  to  let 
your  man  rest  on  his  oars  while  you  are  bringing 
each  fish  to  the  boat,  not  merely  to  take  the  added 
strain  off  the  light  rod,  but  also  to  bring  the  fish  in 
as  quickly  as  possible  and  without  creating  a  panic 
among  the  rest.  When,  however,  more  than  one 
bait  is  out,  this  stopping  for  each  fish  may  be  the 
reverse  of  expedient,  for,  in  the  first  place,  the  other 
bait  may,  in  comparatively  shallow  water,  go  to  the 
bottom  as  soon  as  the  way  is  off  the  boat,  and  there 
get  involved  in  differences  with  sharp  rocks  or  cling- 
ing weed  fronds,  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  second 
bait,  dragging  through  the  water,  is  often  successful 
in  keeping  the  mackerel  together  in  the  wake  of  the 
boat.  The  mackerel,  then,  is  reeled  in  as  swiftly  as 
possible,  some  little  law  being  allowed  to  unusually 
large  fish,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  it  sheers  to  right 
and  left  in  narrowing  circles  as  the  line  comes  home. 
Small  fish  may  be  "  hand-lined  "  out  of  the  water, 
care  being  taken  to  choose  a  moment  when  the  head 
of  the  fish  points  towards  the  boat,  when  a  very 
slight  jerk  will  lift  it  clear  of  the  water  and  over  the 
side.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  angler  is  so  incau- 
tious as  to  lift  the  fish  at  the  moment  when  it  is 
heading  away  from  the  boat,  the  parting  of  the  fine 
gut  will  be  a  not  improbable  result.  The  strength 
of  even  a  comparatively  small  mackerel  in  the  water 
is  almost  incredible.     Extra  large  fish,  of  a  pound 
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or  more  in  weight,  should  be  brought  to  the  boat  in 
a  short-handled  landing-net,  as  this  will  relieve  the 
light  tackle  of  a  good  deal  of  quite  unnecessary  and 
most  damaging  strain.  The  mackerel  should  not  be 
allowed  to  fall  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat  until  the 
hook  has  been  removed  from  its  mouth.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  should  not  be  thrown  in  the  bottom 
of  the  boat  at  all.  A  little  attention  to  cleanliness 
and  order,  without  spoiling  the  day's  pleasure  by 
anything  approaching  to  fussiness,  adds  immeasur- 
ably to  the  comfort  of  such  excursions.  Let  the 
mackerel,  then,  be  caught  deftly  in  the  left  hand 
and  firmly  grasped,  while  a  single  twist  of  the  hook 
shank  frees  the  point  and  barb  from  the  throat  of 
the  fish.  The  back  of  the  mackerel's  head  is  then 
knocked  smartly  against  the  foot-rest  or  seat,  and 
the  dead  fish  is  dropped  in  a  box  or  basket  placed 
handy  for  the  purpose.  The  "  float "  is  pushed 
back  into  position,  on  the  bend  of  the  hook,  and 
the  message  of  invitation  goes  back  to  the  shoal 
that,  it  may  be  hoped,  hangs  around  the  boat  with 
a  friendly  invitation  to  "  drop  them  a  line." 

From  mackerel  fishing  with  such  delicate  tackle 
from  a  rowing-boat  to  mackerel  fishing  with  some- 
what heavier  gear  from  a  boat  sailing  three  or  four 
miles  an  hour  is  but  a  short  step.  The  distinction 
— which  is  generally  drawn  in  books  by  describing 
the  lighter  work  as  "whiffing,"  and  the  heavier  as 
"railing"  or  "  plummetting,"  the  latter  being  a 
Cornish  term — is  mainly  that  of  heavier  leads  and 
a  hand-line  instead  of  a  rod.      Personally,  on  the 
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rare  occasions  on  which  I  do  indulge  in  this  style  of 
fishing,  chiefly  when  fresh  bait  is  wanted  for  the 
pollack  farther  out,  I  use  just  the  same  light  gut 
gear  in  combination  with  a  "  plummet "  of  Cornish 
pattern,  which  is  simply  a  solid  cone  of  lead  having 
a  longer  and  shorter  loop  of  strong  waxed  line  let 
into  it.  To  one  loop  is  attached  the  line,  to  the 
other,  preferably  with  an  intervening  fathom  (six 
feet)  of  finer  line,  the  gut  collar  or  trace.  As  to 
the  line  between  the  hand  and  the  lead,  there  is  not 
only  no  particular  object  in  having  it  very  fine,  but 
it  is  positively  undesirable.  The  fish  pay  attention 
only  to  the  line  beyond  the  lead,  and  a  thin  line  held 
in  the  hand  soon  cuts  through  to  the  bone  under 
the  constant  strain.  Even  a  thicker  line,  while  less 
likely  to  chafe  the  skin,  may  become  unpleasant 
after  an  hour's  fishing,  and  a  pencil,  or,  better  still, 
one  of  the  boat's  tholes,  is  far  more  comfortable  to 
hold,  the  line  being  hitched  round  it.  The  length 
of  light  line  beyond  the  lead  varies,  as  does  also  the 
weight  of  the  lead  itself,  with  the  thickness  and 
position  of  the  line  if  several  are  in  use  at  the  same 
time.  Those  who  fish  for  the  market  will  use  six 
or  eight  mackerel  lines  from  each  sailing-boat,  some 
being  worked  from  the  end  of  great  outrigged  booms 
that  project  like  limbs  from  the  sides  of  the  boat, 
while  others  are  worked  inboard.  The  lightest  line 
is  always  worked  from  the  stern  of  the  boat,  by  way 
of  lessening  the  chances  of  fouling,  and  the  lead, 
which  may  weigh  a  pound  or  even  a  little  less, 
according  to  the  strength  of  the  breeze  and  conse- 
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quent  pace  at  which  the  boat  sails,  is  about  twenty 
feet  from  the  hook.  The  next  heaviest  lines  come 
amidships,  and  these  carry  a  lead  of  twice  the  weight 
only  fifteen  feet  or  less  from  the  hook.  The  heaviest 
lines  of  all  are  used  forard,  and  in  these  the  lead 
may  weigh  as  much  as  three  pounds,  while  the 
distance  between  it  and  the  hook  is  no  more  than 
nine  or  ten  feet.  These  weights  and  measures  have 
been  most  carefully  worked  out  as  the  result  of  the 
experience  of  generations  of  clever  and  ingenious 
fishermen  anxious  to  work  as  many  lines  as  possible 
from  each  boat  without  the  constant  fear  of  entangle- 
ment, and  they  may  be  taken  as,  on  the  whole,  the 
best  that  can  be  adopted.  The  method  of  taking 
mackerel  on  hand-lines  out  of  a  sailing-boat  differs 
slightly  from  the  rod-fishing  just  described.  It  is 
found  an  advantage  to  keep  the  lead  and  hook 
swinging  in  the  water,  which  is  done  by  moving  the 
arm  to  and  fro,  and  thus  pulling  the  lead  a  foot  or 
two  forward  and  letting  it  go  back  again,  this  move- 
ment being  performed  perhaps  half-a-dozen  times  a 
minute,  sufficiently  fatiguing  exercise,  but  at  times 
very  well  worth  while.  Much  depends  on  the  way 
in  which  the  fish  are  feeding.  If  they  are  very 
ravenous,  one  fastens  itself  on  to  the  hook  every  few 
minutes  whether  it  be  kept  swinging  or  not ;  but  at 
other  times,  when  they  are  biting  short,  the  swing- 
ing movement  will  catch  many  that  would  otherwise 
be  lost. 

Such  is  mackerel  fishing  under  sail.     Can  it  be 
called  sport?      Well,   seeing  that  sailing  itself   is 
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called  sport — as  are  also  mountaineering,  diving, 
and  the  driving  of  a  motor  car — the  name  may 
perhaps  be  applied  without  hesitation.  Yet  where 
the  sport  comes  in  it  would  be  difficult  to  say. 
The  essence  of  sport,  or  of  enjoyment  in  sport,  is 
some  difficulty,  greater  or  less,  overcome,  and  there 
can  be  no  difficulty  in  periodically  hauling  in  forty 
or  fifty  yards  of  line  with  a  comparatively  small 
fish,  half-drowned  by  the  rate  at  which  it  is  pulled 
through  the  water,  at  the  other  end  of  it.  The 
novice  and  the  skilled  hand  are  on  a  par,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  one  should  hook  more  fish  or 
fewer  than  the  other.  And  yet,  as  I  have  already 
said,  in  spite  of  these  considerations,  or  perhaps 
because  of  them,  mackerel  fishing  in  this  way  is 
the  pastime  that  attracts  more  people  who  visit  the 
coast  in  the  summer  months  than  any  other  of  the 
kind.  The  popular  taste  is  being  educated  in  its 
sea-fishing,  but  the  education  has  not  gone  very  far, 
and  the  fastidiousness  is  not  marked.  So  long  as 
plenty  of  fish  are  caught,  particularly  if  the  fish  are 
good  to  eat,  most  people  don't  much  mind  how 
they  catch  them.  Lying  back  in  a  sailing-boat  and 
dancing  up  and  down  a  picturesque  coast  is  so  much 
more  agreeable  than  anchoring  in  a  tumbling  sea 
eight  or  ten  miles  from  land,  seen  from  which 
distant  point  of  view  all  the  coastline  merges  into 
an  ill-defined  grey  line.  So  it  is,  and  small  blame 
to  those  who  have  the  courage  of  their  opinions  and 
frankly  own  their  preference.  Yet  it  is  yachting 
rather  than  fishing,  and  should  be  classed  as  such. 
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It  is  as  if  a  man  were  invited  to  a  covert  shoot  and 
should  ask  to  be  allowed  to  sit  on  the  sunny  side  of 
a  hill,  smoking  his  pipe,  and  shooting  such  stray 
birds  or  rabbits  as  should  come  his  way. 

There  is,  however,  another  style  of  mackerel 
fishing  which,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  is  infinitely 
preferable,  and  that  is  drift-line  fishing  from  an 
anchored  boat.  In  order  that  this  shall  be  suc- 
cessful, the  mackerel  must  be  abundant,  and  also 
widely  distributed  in  the  locality.  It  will  not  do 
if  there  are  one  or  two  large  shoals  only  roaming 
about  the  coast.  That  condition  of  things  answers 
the  purpose  well  enough  when  one  fishes  from  a 
sailing-boat,  for  it  is  not  a  matter  of  great  diffi- 
culty to  sail  about  until  the  fish  are  found.  When, 
however,  it  is  a  case  of  the  fish  coming  to  the 
fisherman  instead  of  the  fisherman  going  to  the 
fish,  it  is  of  importance  that  the  latter  should  be 
found  almost  anywhere  in  the  bay  or  open  sea,  as 
the  case  may  be,  opposite  the  port  from  which 
the  angler  starts.  Given  sufficient  fish  and  calm 
weather,  this  drift-lining  for  mackerel  is  very  pretty 
work.  The  boat  may  be  anchored  a  mile  or  two 
from  shore ;  if  on  a  well-known  mackerel  ground, 
generally  at  the  edge  of  a  reef  of  rocks;  or  in 
a  spot  where  the  fish  are  actually  known  to  be  at 
the  time,  so  much  the  better.  They  will  not  be 
seen  at  the  surface,  nor  are  the  movements  of  the 
gulls  of  much  use,  because  drift-lining  is  practised 
only  late  in  the  summer,  when  the  shoals  have 
broken    up   and   the   fish   are   feeding    nearer   the 
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bottom.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  drift-line  takes 
a  larger  class  of  mackerel  altogether,  fish  of  an 
earlier  year,  but  these  are  not  taken  alongshore  in 
this  way  until  the  end  of  July  or  beginning  of 
August,  though  the  surface  lines  may  catch  fish  as 
early  as  the  latter  days  of  May.  The  only  sea- 
birds  that  I  have  found  any  guidance  as  to  the 
movements  of  these  drift-line  mackerel  are  the 
cormorants  and  shags,  which  are  sometimes  seen 
paddling  among  the  launce — eel-like  fish  not  un- 
like sand-eels,  on  which  both  the  cormorant  and  the 
larger  mackerel  and  bass  greedily  prey — and  which 
may  generally  be  trusted  as  giving  a  pretty  close 
idea  of  where  the  fish  are.  And  the  fish  found  by 
such  a  clue  will  also  be  feeding,  a  matter  of  im- 
portance, though  the  mackerel  is  perhaps  less 
subject  to  interludes  of  abstemiousness  than  most 
others. 

A  little  tide  is  essential  for  drift-line  fishing,  the 
principle  of  which  is  to  anchor  the  boat  in  the  tide- 
way, and  let  the  line  and  hook,  without  any  lead  to 
weigh  it  down,  drift  away  on  the  tide.  The  light 
line  and  gut  tackle  above  described  for  whiffing 
from  a  rowing-boat  will  do  admirably,  though  the 
lead  may  with  advantage  be  removed.  As  these 
drift-line  mackerel  are  larger  fish  as  a  rule  than  those 
caught  on  the  moving  lines,  a  more  substantial  bait 
is  usually  offered  to  them,  a  3-inch  strip  of 
pilchard,  mackerel,  or  fresh  herring  with  the  flesh 
attached,  or  a  couple  of  medium-sized  mussels,  will 
be  found  to  answer  the  purpose.     This  drift-line 
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fishing  is  very  sporting  work  with  a  trout-rod,  but 
I  have  also  enjoyed  it  at  times  even  more  with  a 
very  light  hand-line.  Striking  at  exactly  the  right 
moment  with  a  light  drift-line  held  in  the  hand  is 
a  fine  art  that  can  only  be  acquired  by  long  practice, 
and  the  only  method  of  hand-lining  that  I  know  to 
be  even  more  artistic  is  that  employed  by  Aus- 
tralians in  fishing  for  black  bream.  So  delicately 
do  the  larger  bream  bite,  so  quick  must  be  the 
angler's  response,  that  colonial  fishermen  are  said  to 
wear  away  the  skin  on  the  inside  of  the  thumb  and 
forefinger  in  order  to  render  it  more  sensitive.  We 
do  not  proceed  to  quite  such  extremities  in  fishing 
for  mackerel,  but  certainly  the  striking,  though  not 
rough,  must  be  quick  and  direct ;  and  I  have  known 
ladies,  who  are  naturally  more  delicate-handed  as  a 
rule  than  men,  catch  far  more  fish  in  this  way  than 
he  who  took  them  out  and  taught  them  how.  As 
it  is  necessary  to  strike  so  promptly,  the  drift-line 
must,  if  there  is  to  be  any  certainty  of  success,  be 
held  in  the  hand,  and  it  is  not  therefore  advisable 
that  each  person  should  fish  with  more  than  one. 
If,  however,  it  is  desired  to  use  others  not  held  in 
the  hand,  the  only  way  is  to  hitch  these  on  to  a 
small  cork  bung,  which  lies  in  the  bottom  of  the 
boat,  to  which,  with  a  lot  of  slack  line,  it  is  also 
made  fast.  When  a  mackerel  runs  away  with  the 
bait,  the  cork  bung  is  dragged  overboard,  not  only 
drawing  the  angler's  attention  to  the  runaway  line, 
but  also,  when  it  strikes  the  water,  causing  a 
momentary  check  that  generally  ensures  the   fish 
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hooking  itself  effectually.  It  is  always  important  that 
the  point  of  the  hook  should  be  kept  very  sharp, 
but  if  there  is  any  kind  of  fishing  in  which  this  is 
doubly  important,  it  is  mackerel  fishing.  A  blunted 
hook  in  mackerel  fishing  means  failure,  and  nothing 
but  failure,  for  these  fish  are  all  dash  and  hurry,  and 
there  can  be  no  question  of  gorging  the  bait.  Unless 
a  mackerel  is  firmly  hooked  in  the  first  moment, 
it  will  not  be  hooked  at  all,  and  the  antics  of  a 
mackerel  badly  hooked  and  missed  are  generally 
sufficient  to  send  the  rest  of  the  shoal  on  a  cross- 
Channel  swim. 

Small  living  sand-eels  are  also  excellent  bait  for 
these  large  mackerel,  though  they  are  not  always 
procurable.  The  hook  is  passed  through  the  lower 
lip,  then,  with  a  twist,  just  caught  in  the  skin  of 
the  throat.  The  gills  must  not  be  touched,  else 
the  breathing  will  be  impeded  and  vitality  will  soon 
ebb,  and  it  is  also  important  not  to  thrust  the  hook 
too  deep,  as  such  a  bait  should  last  from  ten  to 
twenty  minutes,  or,  in  cool,  fine  weather,  even 
longer. 

The  mackerel  has  somehow  occupied  a  consider- 
able number  of  pages,  but  I  do  not  regret  this,  for, 
whatever  one  may  think  of  the  orthodox  sailing 
after  them,  or  rather  before  them,  as  a  form  of 
sport,  there  can  be  no  two  opinions  as  to  the  game 
qualities  of  these  fish.  If  only  they  grew  to  the 
size  of  bass  and  pollack,  mackerel  would  be  the  only 
fish  worth  fishing  for  in  our  seas.  They  would  not, 
however,  be  easily  exterminated,  for  I  doubt  whether 
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any  ordinary  light  tackle  would  hold  them.  On 
some  coasts  the  largest  mackerel,  like  the  largest 
conger,  are  caught  at  night.  In  this  case  the  drift- 
line  method  is  used,  and  if  there  is  a  strong  spring- 
tide running,  a  few  little  pipe  leads,  which  are 
modelled  on  the  pattern  of  a  clay  pipe  stem,  and 
which  may  be  purchased  weighing  from  a  quarter  of 
an  ounce  to  a  pound,  may  with  advantage  be  used 
at  intervals  along  the  line.  It  must,  however,  be 
borne  in  mind  that  such  an  addition  of  lead  robs  the 
line  of  much  of  that  lightness  that  at  once  conveys 
the  finest  bite  to  the  alert  hand ;  and  the  smallest 
sizes,  half  an  ounce  each  at  most,  will  be  found 
sufficient  for  the  mackerel  lines,  though  for  bass  or 
pollack  leads  of  two  or  three  ounces  may  not  be  too 
heavy  in  the  tideway. 


CHAPTER   XXVII 

SEA-FISHING   FROM   BOATS: 
POLLACK   FISHING 

By  F.  G.  Aflalo 

Bass  and  pollack  are,  in  fact,  the  other  fish  caught 
by  the  methods  already  recommended  for  mackerel, 
though  with  heavier  tackle  in  proportion  to  their 
greater  size  and  strength.  In  fishing  for  them  with 
moving  baits,  however,  the  rowing-boat  is  not  only 
the  better  craft,  but  it  is  the  only  one,  for  the 
additional  strain  of  such  heavy  fish  would  be  too 
great  on  lines  moving  rapidly  after  sailing-boats. 
As  it  is,  the  mackerel  fisher  now  and  then  loses  all 
his  finer  gear  at  the  end  of  the  main  line  by  a 
prowling  pollack  taking  a  fancy  to  the  bait.  More- 
over, the  sailing-boat,  apart  from  the  disadvantage 
above  named,  has  another  drawback;  it  moves  too 
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fast  for,  at  any  rate,  the  pollack,  which,  though  a 
predatory  fish,  makes  its  raids  in  somewhat  leisurely 
fashion.  Whiffing  for  bass  or  pollack,  then,  must 
be  done  from  a  rowing-boat.  The  only  alternative 
is  a  motor  launch,  the  speed  of  which  can  be  made 
as  slow  as  is  required  without  any  reference  to  the 
wind.  It  will  be  said  that  a  sailing-boat  can  also 
be  sailed  slow,  which  in  a  measure  is  true.  But  a 
sudden  puff  of  wind  may  put  a  correspondingly 
sudden  strain  on  the  line  at  the  very  moment  when 
there  is  a  heavy  fish  at  the  other  end,  and  the  result 
of  such  a  combination  would  inevitably  be  disaster. 

There  are  parts  of  the  coast,  as  in  the  deep 
water  off  the  Lizard,  where  this  method  of  catch- 
ing bass  is  in  favour,  and  there,  I  believe,  it  yields 
excellent  results.  It  has  not,  however,  come  my 
way,  and  my  preference  when  writing  on  these 
matters  is  to  describe  them  at  first  hand.  Whiffing 
for  one  large  fish  is  much  the  same  as  whiffing 
for  another,  nor,  indeed,  save  in  the  employ- 
ment of  stronger  tackle  and  larger  hooks,  does 
it  appreciably  differ  from  whiffing  for  small  fish. 
Virtually,  then,  what  has  been  said  of  whiffing 
for  mackerel  applies  for  the  most  part  to  the 
capture  of  bass  or  pollack  by  the  same  method. 
The  only  important  distinction  is  that  the  bass  is 
a  fish  of  quicker  movements  than  the  pollack,  and 
it  also  feeds,  as  a  rule,  nearer  to  the  top  of  the 
water.  This  being  the  case,  the  bait  must  move 
more  quickly  for  bass  than  for  pollack,  and  also 
nearer  to  the   surface.     The  way  to  increase   the 
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speed  of  the  bait  is  obviously  to  increase  that  of 
the  boat.  The  regulation  of  the  depth  at  which  it 
moves  through  the  water  is  a  somewhat  more  com- 
plex arrangement,  depending  as  it  does  on  several 
co-related  conditions.  Other  conditions  being  equal, 
the  heavier  the  leads  on  the  line  the  deeper  it  would 
sink.  With  the  leads  a  constant  factor,  it  would 
sink  deeper  as  the  boat  went  slower.  Any  one  who 
has  hauled  in  a  leaded  line  behind  a  boat  that  moves 
knows  that  the  lead  comes  to  the  surface  as  it  is 
hauled  faster.  Lastly,  if  the  other  two  conditions, 
the  speed  of  the  boat  and  the  weight  of  the  leads, 
are  equal,  the  bait  will  sink  lower  in  proportion  as 
a  greater  length  of  line  is  let  out.  There  are, 
therefore,  these  three  methods  of  keeping  the  bait 
at  the  greater  or  lesser  depth  :  putting  more  or  less 
lead  on  it ;  rowing  the  boat  faster  or  slower ;  and 
letting  out  a  longer  or  a  shorter  line. 

Where  the  pollack  run  large,  that  is  to  say 
anything  over  6  or  8  lbs.,  a  short  spinning  rod 
and  trace  of  twisted  gut  will  be  found  advisable, 
and  with  this  the  Nottingham  reel  is  a  boon.  With 
smaller  pollack,  however,  where  the  largest  fish  is 
5  lbs.,  more  sport  will  be  had  out  of  a  trout- 
rod  and  bronze  winch  as  recommended  for  mackerel, 
only  the  winch  should  hold  at  least  eighty  yards 
of  line,  as  the  first  downward  rush  of  even  a 
5-lb.  pollack  makes  considerable  demands  on  fine 
gear.  The  advantage  of  the  Nottingham  winch, 
even  where  it  is  not  necessary  to  cast  from  it  in  the 
approved   way,  is   that   the-  line   runs   out   freely, 
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whereas  any  one  using  the  check  bronze  winch 
has  to  pull  line  off  until  there  is  as  much  out  as 
required. 

In  whiffing  for  pollack  a  knowledge  of  the  ground 
over  which  you  are  rowing  is  necessary,  for  these 
fish  are  found  over  rocks  only.  To  some  extent 
also  this  applies  to  whiffing  for  bass,  but  the 
bass,  like  the  mackerel,  also  feeds  on  the  sand. 
It  is,  of  course,  in  fishing  at  anchor  that  this  know- 
ledge of  grounds,  or  "marks,"  is  of  paramount 
importance.  In  whiffing,  after  all,  the  boat  moves 
over  a  deal  of  water,  and  if  the  fish  arc  not  found 
in  one  place,  they  will  be  in  another.  When  at 
anchor,  however,  an  even  slight  mistake  may  be 
fatal  to  success,  for  the  fisherman  may,  without 
any  warning  sign  beyond  his  ill-luck,  be  patiently 
dangling  baits  over  one  spot  while  the  fish  are 
congregated  and  hungry  on  another  not  fifty  yards 
distant.  If  the  current  sets  from  the  fisherman's 
boat  to  them,  there  is  some  chance  of  the  oily 
particles  from  his  bait  floating  along  the  tide  and 
attracting  the  fish  to  his  hooks ;  but  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  current  flows  from  the  fish  past  the  hooks, 
the  case  is  hopeless. 

However,  the  local  fishermen  generally  know 
these  marks  pretty  well,  and  they  need  not  be 
too  strictly  adhered  to  in  whiffing  so  long  as  the 
boat  is  over  rocky  ground.  The  great  art  of  this 
whiffing,  particularly  when  the  pollack  are  feeding 
deep,  is  to  keep  the  bait  just  on  the  move  without 
getting  it  hung  up  in.  the  rocks.     When  the  ledge 
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is  a  flat  one,  modelled  on  a  coral  reef,  the  difficulty 
is  not  great ;  but  when  the  rocks  are  uneven  and  are, 
moreover,  thickly  grown  with  "  boot-lace  "  weed, 
the  chances  of  a  foul  are  considerable.  A  few 
lobster  pots  in  the  neighbourhood,  with  their  atten- 
dant corks  and  ropes,  afford  the  fisherman  additional 
opportunities  of  showing  the  skill  with  which  he  can 
manoeuvre  his  hook  clear  of  such  obstacles. 

So  far  much  has  been  said  of  the  tackle  and 
mode  of  fishing,  and  nothing  of  the  baits.  These 
may  be  either  natural  or  artificial.  The  choice 
rests  with  the  angler,  and  depends  on  various  con- 
ditions. One  of  these  is  the  absence  of' live  bait. 
In  that  case  the  angler  obviously  either  uses  artificial 
or  stays  ashore.  When  live  bait,  particularly  the 
living  sand-eel,  is  to  be  had,  it  always  takes  pre- 
cedence with  me  over  the  most  cunning  artificial 
baits  ever  modelled,  though  I  have  had  excellent 
sport  with  the  Plymouth  band  baits  and  with  the 
rubber  eel,  and  there  are  numbers  of  pollack  fishers, 
who  probably  know  a  good  deal  more  of  the  fish 
than  I  do,  who  prefer  the  artificial  baits  at  any 
price.  There  is  this  difference,  of  course,  that  the 
rubber  baits  must,  to  give  them  a  proper  spin, 
be  towed  behind  the  boat,  whereas  the  living  sand- 
eel  can  be  paid  out  on  the  tide,  its  natural  move- 
ments giving  it  an  attractive  spin  in  the  water,  while 
the  boat  is  only  just  kept  moving  with  an  occasional 
dip  of  the  paddles.  It  may  perhaps  be  objected  that 
this  method  is  not  whiffing,  but  approximates 
rather  to  the  drift-line  method  already  described. 

VOL.  II.  S 
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Well,  it  is  my  business  to  put  the  reader  in  posses- 
sion of  the  most  killing  methods  of  taking  the  chief 
sporting  fishes  of  our  seas  and  not  to  quibble  about 
names. 

Drift-lining  is,  in  fact,  also  practised  m  from  an 
anchored  boat  for  bass  and  pollack.  The  drift- 
fishing  for  bass  in  estuaries  is  quite  different,  and 
will  be  described  in  a  later  page.  In  drift-lining  for 
pollack,  as  for  mackerel,  the  boat  is  anchored  out  in 
the  tideway,  but  always  over  rocks  and  often  as  far 
as  ten  miles  from  the  coast.  The  tackle  is  much 
heavier  than  that  used  for  mackerel,  and  the  light 
rod  is  usually  laid  aside  for  a  sea-rod.  So  little 
sport,  however,  have  I  lately  found  in  these  stiff 
rods  that  I  have  been  using  the  hand-line  whenever 
the  trout-rod  was  hors  de  combat.  Whether  this  is 
only  a  passing  fancy,  or  whether  it  will  crystallise 
with  me  as  permanent  doctrine,  it  seems  desirable  to 
record  such  impressions  at  the  moment  of  writing. 
The  bait  for  a  pollack  of  10  or  15  lbs.  must  be 
something  worth  offering  to  a  fish  of  such  splendid 
appetite,  and  the  half  of  a  large  pilchard  is  not 
deemed  too  much.  To  those  unfamiliar  with  a  fish 
little  known  outside  Cornwall,  it  should  be  explained 
that  the  pilchard  is  not  unlike  a  herring,  only  it  is 
a  smaller,  greener  fish,  with  larger  scales.  The  side 
of  a  pilchard,  then,  of  7  or  8  inches  in  length,  cut 
with  one  rip  of  the  sharp  bait  knife  from  behind 
the  neck  to  the  root  of  the  tail  fin,  makes  a  capital 
pollack  bait,  and  another  good  bait  is  composed  of 
one  strip  of  pilchard  and  another  of  mackerel.     This 
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is  a  particularly  useful  combination  on  days  when 
the  chad,  or  small  red  bream,  are  too  attentive  to 
the  hooks.  These  little  plagues,  which  afford  endless 
amusement  to  the  children  that  fish  from  the  piers 
and  quays,  are  a  constant  spoil-sport  for  the  more 
serious  angler  out  in  deep  water,  and  the  extreme 
remedy  is  to  put  out  a  chad  line  with  small  hooks, 
catch  one  or  two  of  the  greedy  little  fish  on  a  small 
bait  of  mackerel  or  pilchard,  and  then  bait  the  pol- 
lack hook  with  a  large  slab  of  chad.  This,  while 
not  perhaps  as  attractive  to  the  pollack  as  the  more 
oily  pilchard  bait,  is  nevertheless  generally  appreci- 
ated, and  it  has  the  further  advantage  of  being  very 
tough  and  resisting  the  constant  worrying  by  other 
chads,  which  at  once  drag  the  soft  pilchard  bait  off 
the  hook. 

Three  fish  are  commonly  taken  on  these  drift- 
lines  for  pollack  in  the  deeper  oflkhore  water :  the 
pollack,  for  which  they  are  baited ;  the  large  bream, 
which  give  perhaps  less  sport,  but  are  infinitely  better 
for  eating  purposes;  and  the  sharks,  blue  or  por- 
beagle, which  are  useless  when  killed,  but  which 
certainly  afford  a  measure  of  sport  in  the  killing, 
with  just  a  dash  of  that  excitement  inseparable  from 
the  very  name  of  these  marauders.  Although  huge 
sharks,  weighing  a  hundredweight  or  two,  are  cap- 
tured in  the  fishermen's  nets  in  Cornwall,  nothing 
of  great  size  is  ever  taken  on  the  hook.  I  have 
once  or  twice  had  all  my  line  run  out  and  then 
broken,  much  as  would  happen  if  I  hitched  the 
hook  to  a  motor  car  about  to  start  on  a  tour  round 
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the  world,  and  I  have  suspected  very  large  sharks, 
such  as  are  known  to  inhabit  our  south-western  seas. 
Frankly,  however,  I  never  had  a  glimpse  of  these 
monsters  at  the  other  end  of  my  line,  as  I  have  often 
had  in  Australia  and  elsewhere  abroad,  so  their  weight 
and  dimensions  were  mere  surmise.  I  have,  however, 
taken  porbeagle  sharks  of  close  on  forty  pounds,  and 
blue  sharks  of  considerably  over  twenty,  on  the  rod, 
and  good  fun  they  are  as  long  as  they  fight.  Once 
brought  to  the  gaff,  they  are  disgusting ;  and  if  any 
sensation  could  ever  bring  me  near  to  sea-sickness,  it 
is  that  of  sitting  in  a  boat,  on  a  blazing  hot  summer 
day,  with  the  boat  rising  and  falling  on  the  remains 
of  an  Atlantic  storm,  and  a  newly  killed  porbeagle 
shark  in  close  proximity.  This  unpleasant  contin- 
gency is,  however,  averted,  for  once  killed,  and  even 
in  the  killing,  the  shark  is  kept  carefully  aloof  from 
the  other  fish,  and  is  then  strung  up  at  the  bow. 
The  capture  of  a  shark  generally  marks  the  interval 
between  two  good  spells  of  fishing,  the  lull  being  the 
result  of  the  terror  inspired  by  these  hideous  mon- 
sters. Keeping  the  shark  away  from  the  eatable  fish 
in  the  well  of  the  boat  may  be  simply  a  superstition, 
or  contact  might  actually  damage  the  better  kinds. 
I  do  not  know.  What  is,  however,  worth  recording 
is  that  the  rowhound,  or  rough-hound,  a  relative  of 
the  sharks,  makes  colourless  patches  on  any  whiting 
or  pollack  or  similarly  dark-hued  fishes  with  which 
its  wet  skin  may  come  in  touch,  and  this  bleaching 
property  even  seems  to  be  possessed  by  the  water 
that  drips  from  it. 
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One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  many  studies 
that  suggest  themselves  to  the  contemplative  sea 
angler  is  the  difference  in  the  behaviour  of  the  many 
fishes  hooked.  The  shaik  behaves  more  after  the 
manner  of  the  bass  and  mackerel,  sheering  away  at 
the  top  of  the  water,  confusing  any  one  unaccus- 
tomed to  its  quick  twists  and  turns  and  changes  of 
mood,  for  it  will  first  steer  right  away  from  the  boat, 
making  the  reel  scream  and  playing  mischief  with 
the  rod  top,  and  then,  without  warning,  it  will  head 
with  the  same  amazing  rapidity  for  the  boat.  This, 
unless  the  angler  has  reeled  in  very  carefully,  leads 
to  trouble,  for  it  is  only  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
that  he  can  keep  a  tight  line  on  a  fish  that  is  swim- 
ming towards  him  at  a  hundred  yards  a  minute, 
with  perhaps  another  rush  in  the  opposite  direction 
at  any  moment.  All  said  and  done,  then,  a  shark 
of  20  or  30  lbs.  affords  a  chance  of  sport  for  ten 
minutes  or  so,  and  the  fact  of  the  fish  being  useless 
when  brought  to  the  gaff  ought  not  entirely  to  dis- 
qualify it  as  a  sporting  customer,  though  I  was  never 
able  to  agree  with  my  esteemed  friend,  the  late  Mr. 
Matthias  Dunn,  who  gravely  suggested  that  shark- 
fishing  would,  if  properly  advertised,  become  so 
fashionable  a  sport  as  to  draw  hundreds  of  yachts- 
men and  anglers  to  Cornish  resorts  every  summer. 
Tastes  differ  in  angling,  fortunately,  as  in  most 
other  modes  of  pleasure-seeking,  but  the  thought  of 
enthusiastic  pilgrims  performing  an  annual  journey 
to  that  western  Mecca  to  slay  such  scaly  vermin  will 
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be  a  little  too  much  for  the  gravity  of  the  critical. 
We  may  take  our  sharks  as  they  come,  anathematis- 
ing them  when  they  rob  us  of  valuable  tackle  and 
deriving  what  fun  we  may  from  their  capture  when 
the  hook  holds;  but  to  go  three  hundred  miles  speci- 
ally equipped  for  such  work  is  not,  I  think,  likely  to 
occur  to  London  anglers  anxious  for  distraction. 

The  behaviour  of  a  pollack  when  hooked  is  en- 
tirely different  from  that  of  any  of  the  other  fishes 
so  far  mentioned,  different  indeed  from  any  other 
familiar  fish  in  our  seas.  If  the  action  of  a  shark 
may  be  compared  with  that  of  a  runaway  horse,  the 
manner  of  the  pollack  fighting  for  dear  life  might 
approximately  be  represented  by  a  large  tom-cat 
slung  on  a  light  line  out  of  a  top  window.  It  sinks 
to  the  bottom  like  a  weight,  struggling  and  kicking 
every  yard  of  the  way.  There  is  no  hesitation  on 
the  part  of  the  fish,  which  has  but  one  object — to 
get  to  the  rocks  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  there, 
if  possible,  to  cut  asunder  the  cruel  line.  It  is  no 
part  of  these  notes  on  practical  fishing  to  inquire  too 
minutely  into  the  psychological  aspect  of  a  hooked 
fish,  but  I  desire  mildly  to  record  my  conviction,  and 
to  stand  by  it,  that  the  pollack  has  this  object  in 
view.  It  has  been  objected  that  the  fish  would  not 
know  the  result  of  drawing  a  line  across  a  sharp 
edge  of  rock,  and  that  its  object  in  "  boring,"  as 
fishermen  call  it,  is  merely  to  hide  away  under  some 
rock — the  rush  of  the  wounded  creature  to  its  lair. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  the  first  pollack  that  ever 
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bored  in  this  fashion  did  so  out  of  sheer  fright  and 
agony,  but  it  must  have  accidentally  cut  the  line 
across  a  rock  and  regained  its  liberty.  A  second 
experience  of  the  kind,  or,  if  fishes  have  means  of 
communicating  their  thoughts — as  why  should  they 
not  ? — a  comparing  of  notes  with  a  friend  similarly 
placed,  would  have  confirmed  the  lesson,  and  in 
course  of  time  pollack  have  instinctively  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  this  means  of  escape.  Whatever  the 
motives  of  the  fish,  however,  one  fact  is  of  practical 
interest  to  the  angler,  and  that  is  that  the  pollack 
will,  given  the  chance,  sever  the  line  against  the 
rocks  or  against  the  edges  of  the  mussel  shells  that 
grow  over  them.  My  own  plan  is  to  withstand  the 
first  rush  of  the  fish,  however  heavy,  and  to  keep  it 
from  the  bottom  at  all  cost.  This,  in  twenty  or 
thirty  fathoms  of  water — a  very  usual  depth  on 
good  pollack  ground  six  or  eight  miles  out — is  not 
a  matter  of  great  difficulty.  It  necessitates  the  use 
of  a  stout  sea-rod  or  of  a  hand-line.  With  such  a 
rod,  the  Nottingham  reel  is  put  at  the  check,  and, 
over  and  above  this,  the  thumb  is  cautiously  pressed 
against  the  flying  rim  ;  this  throws  much  of  the  brunt 
on  the  top  joint,  but  the  top  joint  of  an  8-foot  sea- 
rod  can  stand  a  good  deal.  With  the  hand-line  the 
line  is  gripped  just  inside  the  boat,  and  has  to  fly 
out  between  the  thumb  and  first  finger  of  either 
hand,  with  a  further  friction  against  the  gunwale. 
This  checking  of  the  pollack's  first  rush  is  not 
perhaps  very  artistic  fishing,  but  it  kills  the  fish. 
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Mr.  Walter  Shaw,  of  Salcombe,  has  a  more  interest- 
ing plan  of  letting  it  run  unchecked.  He  never 
uses  a  rod  of  any  pattern  for  this  work,  but  hand- 
lines  all  his  fish,  letting  them  go  right  down  to  the 
rocks  and  then  playing  them  afterwards.  I  have 
never  fished  with  him,  but  imagine  that  he  throws 
out  plenty  of  slack  line.  It  would,  unless  the  fish 
contrived  to  double  ingeniously  round  a  sharp  rock, 
be  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  cut  a  very 
slack  line  in  the  manner  indicated.  Any  one  doubt- 
ing this  should  endeavour  to  cut  a  piece  of  string 
lying  on  a  table  one-handed,  holding  the  blade  of 
the  knife  edge  upwards  between  the  string  and  the 
table.  An  old  trout-rod  —  it  would  be  wanton 
wickedness  to  use  a  new  one  for  such  work  unless 
bought  specially,  for  it  will  not  be  of  much  account 
for  trout  again — gives  good  sport  with  these  large 
pollack,  though  a  number  of  the  fish  get  away. 
There  must  be  sixty  or  eighty  yards  of  fine  line 
on  the  reel,  for  the  first  rush  has  to  go  unchecked. 
After  that  it  is  a  toss-up  whether  the  fish  wins  or 
the  fisherman.  In  any  case  they  both  get  a  run  for 
their  money,  which  is  the  ideal  of  sportsmanlike 
angling. 

A  simple  and  workmanlike  gaff  should  be  used 
in  getting  these  large  pollack  into  the  boat.  Fail- 
ing such  an  implement  on  board,  it  is  best,  at  any 
rate  in  Cornwall,  to  let  your  fisherman  stoop  over 
the  side  and  hook  his  arm  round  the  fish.  These 
men  do  a  lot  of  pollacking  single-handed,  and  they 
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get  in  the  way  of  heaving  their  big  fish  into  the 
boat  in  that  way.  Whatever  you  do,  do  not  at- 
tempt to  lift  the  fish  in,  if  over  a  pound  or  two,  by 
the  line,  A  pollack  may  not,  to  all  appearance, 
have  any  fight  left  in  it  after  the  first  rush  or  two, 
but  a  fish  that  looks  all  but  dead  may  make  a 
wonderful  effort  if  carelessly  hauled  into  the  boat, 
and  more  fish  will  escape  that  way  than  any  other. 
There  is  nothing  clever  in  hooking  a  pollack,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  it  hooks  itself.  The  art 
comes  in  when  the  fish  is  fighting  downwards  on 
a  light  line  and  the  angler  has  to  get  it,  single- 
handed  maybe,  into  his  boat.  In  such  a  case,  I  am 
not  sure  that  a  landing-net  is  not  preferable  to  a 
gaff,  the  latter  being  very  difficult  to  use  in  one 
hand  while  the  other  is  holding  the  line.  The 
worst  of  a  landing-net  for  pollack  is  that  it  must 
be  rather  large  and  unwieldy  to  be  of  use,  the  pol- 
lack being  a  very  long  fish  for  its  depth.  This  is 
not,  however,  the  place  in  which  to  discuss  the 
merits  of  gaff  or  landing-net,  for  each  has  its  advo- 
cates as  firm  in  their  convictions  as  the  supporters 
of  preferential  tariffs  and  free  trade. 

Mention  was  made  above  of  yet  another  fish 
often  taken  on  the  pollack  grounds,  and  that  is  the 
sea-bream.  There  are  several  kinds  of  sea-bream 
on  our  coasts,  and  they  are  particularly  plentiful 
down  in  the  south-west,  being,  in  fact,  southern 
types.  This  is  the  common  red  sea-bream,  very 
like  the  Australian  snapper,  and  a  fine  fish  it  is,  to 
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fight  first  and  then  to  eat.  A  bream  of  about  a 
pound  or  a  little  less  is  known  in  Cornwall  as  a 
"ballard,"  a  term  of  which  I  do  not  pretend  to 
know  the  derivation,  and  in  its  still  smaller  stage, 
it  goes,  as  we  have  already  seen,  by  the  name  of 
chad.  It  is  at  all  stages  a  bold  biter,  and  few  fish 
fight  better  for  their  weight. 

I  have  just  used  the  expression  "pollack  grounds," 
from  which  it  will  be  surmised  that  this  fish  has  its 
favourite  haunts,  and  that,  in  order  to  catch  pollack 
it  is  first  necessary  to  find  them.  The  fact  is  that 
the  greater  number  of  fishes  caught  from  anchored 
boats  must  be  sought  on  special  grounds  of  their 
own,  the  position  of  which  has  from  time  immemo- 
rial been  known  to  the  professional  fishermen  of  the 
locality.  The  only  form  of  fishing  at  anchor  in 
which  this  careful  locating  of  the  ground  is  not 
strictly  necessary  is  the  drift-line  fishing  for  mackerel 
already  described,  and  even  in  that  there  are  some- 
times favourite  grounds.  Still,  if  the  fish  are  fairly 
plentiful,  it  is  not  usual  to  lose  mifch  time  in  pick- 
ing up  the  marks.  In  fishing  for  pollack,  however, 
for  whiting-pout,  for  silver  whiting,  for  conger,  or 
in  fact  for  any  other  fish  with  fixed  haunts,  it  is  not 
only  worth  while  to  put  the  boat  over  the  ground 
with  extreme  accuracy,  but  it  is  of  little  use  at- 
tempting to  fish  without  doing  so.  If  there  were 
only  two  hours  to  fish  in,  it  would  be  better  to 
spend  an  hour  and  three-quarters,  if  necessary,  in 
finding  the  exact  spot  and  fishing  for  the  remaining 
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fifteen  minutes  than  to  hurry  the  man  in  anchoring 
and  devoting  most  of  the  time  to  fishing  on  a 
chance  ground.  And  how,  it  may  fairly  be  asked 
by  any  one  new  to  the  work,  how  can  one  find  with 
any  certainty  the  exact  position  of  a  small  reef  or 
rocks  lying  at  the  bottom  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  of  water,  and  situated  five  or  ten  miles  from 
the  coast  ?  Well,  the  operation  does  not  entail  any 
great  mystery,  consisting  only  in  the  taking  of 
careful  bearings.  The  more  bearings  the  amateur 
takes  of  any  spot,  the  more  accurately  will  he  pick 
up  the  desired  mark,  but  the  fishermen  often  make 
shift  with  two.  And  what  are  these  bearings? 
Why,  simply  imaginary  lines  drawn  from  the  spot 
where  the  fish  are  to  different  points  on  the  shore, 
and  there  prolonged  so  as  to  get  one  or  more 
familiar  objects  in  line.  The  principle  is  easily  illus- 
trated. If,  for  instance,  any  one  were  sitting  in  a 
boat  a  hundred  yards  or  so  to  the  west  ofBournemouth 
pier  and  another  hundred  yards  farther  out,  and  if  he 
looked  straight  ashore,  he  would  see  the  red  steeple 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  over  one  of  the  chimneys 
of  the  clubhouse  on  the  sands.  If  his  gaze  next 
fell  on  the  flagstaff  on  the  pier  head  he  would  find 
that  it  came  under  a  building  just  beyond  the  Bath 
Hotel.  Looking  westward,  he  would  find  that  he 
could  just  see  a  dark  patch  of  gorse  on  the  farther 
side  of  the  first  chine.  And  it  goes  without  saying 
that  if,  storing  these  positions  in  his  memory,  he 
were  to  anchor  his  boat  the  next  day  in  such  a  posi- 
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tion  that  these  points  again  coincided,  then  the  boat 
would  be  over  precisely  the  same  spot.  This  is  a 
simple  case,  for  it  presents  no  difficulty  to  any  one 
with  good  eyesight  and  a  fairly  retentive  memory, 
and  even  these  gifts  of  the  gods  may  in  a  measure 
be  supplemented  by  a  pair  of  binoculars  and  a  note- 
book and  pencil.  When,  however,  it  comes  to 
picking  up  outside  grounds,  seen  from  which  the 
coast  is  but  a  hazy  line,  it  takes  a  professional  eye 
to  read  off  the  bearings  with  accuracy.  Anything 
in  the  nature  of  a  detached  rock  standing  away 
from  the  main  line  is  invaluable  in  getting  bearings, 
and  the  Gwingeas  Rocks  at  Gorran,  in  Cornwall, 
are  utilised  in  Jocating  half-a-dozen  different  marks 
wide  apart.  The  greatest  exactness  of  all  perhaps 
is  required  in  anchoring  the  boat  for  whiting-pout, 
or  "  bibs,"  as  they  call  them  in  Cornwall.  These 
bold-biting  fish,  which  may  grow  to  a  couple  of 
pounds  or  rather  more  in  weight — and  they  are 
then  very  different  fish  from  the  puny  examples 
caught  in  thousands  from  our  piers — congregate  in 
gullies  in  the  rocks.  Unless  the  baits  are  lowered 
in  these  gullies,  not  a  "bib"  is  taken,  and  as  these 
gullies  are  mere  crevices  between  two  rocks,  it  will 
easily  be  imagined  that  great  accuracy  is  necessary  in 
mooring  the  boat  exactly  over  the  right  spot.  Two 
hooks  are  generally  used  in  this  pout  fishing,  the 
baits  being  pieces  of  mackerel  or  pilchard,  and  the 
fish  are  struck  the  moment  they  bite.  The  bite 
is  conveyed  to  the  fisherman  as  a  wriggling  move- 
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ment  lasting  about  two  seconds,  and  during  the  two 
seconds  he  must  strike  sharply,  or  the  fish  and  bait 
will  both  be  gone.  Pout  are  so  clever  at  removing 
the  baits  that  it  is  useless  to  leave  the  hooks  down 
after  missing  a  bite  for  each,  as  they  are  almost  sure 
to  be  bare.  If  fishing  with  a  rod,  it  is  best  to  hold 
the  rod  in  the  right  hand  and  the  line  between  the 
thumb  and  forefinger  of  the  left  and,  on  feeling  a 
bite,  to  pull  about  a  foot  of  line  smartly  back 
through  the  rings.  With  a  hand-line,  hold  the 
line  inside  the  boat  and,  when  the  bite  comes,  pull 
it  smartly  down  across  the  gunwale  or  edge  of  the 
boat.  Merely  jerking  the  rod  top  on  the  one  hand, 
as  you  would  strike  a  roach,  or,  on  the  other,  hang- 
ing your  hand  out  over  the  boat  and  pulling  the 
line  upwards,  would  not  be  sufficient  if  pout  were 
biting  delicately  in  deep  water.  As  soon  as  you 
feel  that  the  fish  is  hooked — on  good  days  pout 
come  up  two  at  a  time  almost  as  often  as  one — 
haul  in  and  do  not  pause  for  an  instant  till  the  pout 
is  safely  in  the  boat.  A  moment  of  slackness,  and 
it  will  go  to  a  certainty.  You  will  generally  catch, 
along  with  pout,  at  any  rate  on  the  deep-water 
grounds,  a  sprinkling  of  another  fish  not  unlike 
them,  but  distinguished  by  their  bulging  eyes,  which 
seem  to  be  enveloped  in  a  crystalline  transparent 
viscous  covering.  These  are  poor  cod  or  power 
cod,  and  they  are  the  babies  of  the  cod  family, 
being  smaller  in  the  adult  stage  than  any  of  their 
relatives.     I  cannot  say  much  for  them  as  eating, 
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though  they  are  not  bad  when  quite  fresh.  Pol- 
lack, on  the  other  hand,  are  said  by  those  who  eat 
them  to  taste  better  on  the  second  day.  Personally, 
I  would  as  soon  almost  eat  them  on  the  twentieth 
as  on  the  first. 
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CHAPTER   XXVIII 

SEA-FISHING    FROM    BOATS: 
WHITING  AND  OTHER  FISH 

By  F.  G.  Aflalo 

There  is  a  tackle,  known  as  the  "sprawl"  or 
"  chopstick,"  of  which  some  account  must  here  be 
given.  There  are  two  "rigs"  of  this  tackle,  the 
Kentish  and  the  Dartmouth.  In  the  Kentish,  the 
form  seen  along  the  coasts  of  Kent  and  Sussex, 
the  lead  is  conical  or  pear-shaped,  and  through  it, 
or  immediately  over  it,  is  a  transverse  sprawl  of 
wire.  It  is  to  the  extremities  of  this  wire  that  the 
hooks  are  made  fast.  The  Dartmouth  "  rig  "  differs 
from  this,  for,  instead  of  being  made  fast  to  the 

centre  of  the  wire,  the  hand-line  is  attached  to  one 
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end  of  it,  the  lead  being  fastened  below.  This  has 
the  effect  of  making  the  hooks  stand  out  obliquely 
on  a  long  trace  of  their  own.  In  the  Plymouth 
"  rig "  for  whiting  and  other  fish  there  is  no  wire 
bar  at  all.  The  hand-line  is  made  fast  to  one  end 
of  a  boat-shaped  lead  and  the  trace  bearing  the 
hooks  to  the  other.  This  boat-shaped  lead,  which 
is  the  only  one  for  ground-fishing  or  drift-lining  in 
a  strong  tide  in  use  in  Cornwall,  has  to  be  cast  out 
somewhat  carefully  to  avoid  fouling.  In  case  I 
have  not  already  alluded  to  the  importance  of  this, 
it  may  here  be  mentioned  that  this  particular  tackle, 
though  excellent  if  properly  used,  is  very  apt  to  get 
tangled.  To  avoid  this,  the  lead  is  held  in  one 
hand  and  the  hooks  in  the  other.  The  hooks  are 
cast  out  first  and  allowed  to  drift  clear  of  each 
other  with  the  tide,  and  then,  and  not  until  then, 
the  lead  is  thrown  out  and  against  the  tide,  the  line 
being  allowed  to  run  out  slowly  as  it  sinks  towards 
the  bottom.  Any  one  watching  a  fisherman  do  this 
should  be  able  to  imitate  him  in  the  course  of 
about  five  minutes.  To  describe  it  satisfactorily  on 
paper  would  take  a  chapter  to  itself,  and  the  fore- 
going suggestion  of  the  proper  mode  must  suffice. 

Another  fish  caught  principally  from  anchored 
boats  is  the  silver  whiting — the  true  whiting  (as 
distinguished  from  the  whiting-pout  and  whiting- 
pollack),  the  fish  dear  to  doctors  who  have  con- 
valescents in  their  power.  Incidentally,  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  those  ingenuous  longshore 
boatmen  who  take   summer   holiday  folk  whiting 
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ten  or  fifteen  years  ago.  To  fish  the  Eddystone 
properly  it  is  necessary  to  choose  a  fine  night 
during  the  short,  or  neap  tides — a  moonlight  night, 
with  just  a  little  breeze  to  take  our  boat  out  to  the 
old  lighthouse.  We  leave  the  Hoe  pier  at  eight  or 
nine  in  the  evening  and  draw  slowly  out,  with  a 
professional  from  the  Barbican  to  put  the  vessel  on 
the  right  spot.  By  midnight  or  a  little  after  we 
have  taken  up  our  berth,  and  there  is  nothing  to  do 
till  daybreak.  Some  one  in  the  party  remarks  that 
it  would  have  been  better  to  start  later,  but  if  we 
had  done  so,  the  very  excellent  ground  we  are  on 
would  have  been  occupied  by  one  or  other  of  the  tall- 
masted  fishing  craft  that  have  silently  followed  in  our 
wake,  their  green  and  red  lights  revealing  and  yet  con- 
cealing the  rest  of  their  dim  forms.  One  by  one 
they  drop  anchor  all  round  us,  and  from  this  alone 
it  is  apparent  that  our  man  has  chosen  his  spot  with 
the  knowledge  that  comes  only  of  long  experience. 
At  last  there  are  purple  gleams  in  the  east,  and 
the  black  veil  of  night  seems  to  be  pulled  slowly  off 
the  face  of  the  waters  by  a  hidden  hand  down  west, 
behind  the  Rame.  The  baits — chiefly  herring, 
mackerel,  and  squid — are  cut  up,  the  lines  are 
baited,  and  the  heaviest  leads  are  used,  as  the 
ebbing  tide  still  runs  quickly.  We  let  down  the  leads 
till  they  bump  on  the  ground,  then  withdraw  them 
five  or  six  feet,  according  to  the  distance  between 
them  and  the  hooks,  the  object  being  to  keep  the 
latter  just  clear  of  the  bottom.  As  the  tide  is  swift, 
though  it  will  slacken  every  minute,  it  is  necessary 
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to  make  sure  every  few  moments  that  the  lead  is 
still  near  the  bottom,  and  this  is  done  by  keeping 
some  slack  line  handy  on  the  deck  and  every  now 
and  then  touching  bottom  with  the  lead  and  draw- 
ing in  the  necessary  length  to  take  the  baits  just 
clear.  Then  the  line  may  be  hitched  round  a  cleat 
or  thole  pin  and  held  in  the  right  hand.  For 
whiting  it  is  essential  to  strike  as  quickly  as  for 
pout,  and  with  them  also  the  hauling  must  be  con- 
tinuous or  the  fish  will  be  lost.  Indeed,  but  for 
the  fact  that  the  pout  is  caught  on  the  rocks  and 
the  whiting  on  the  hard  sand,  the  two  styles  of 
fishing  are  much  the  same. 

The  whiting  is  in  one  respect  the  most  agreeable 
fish  to  catch  in  our  seas,  and  that  is  that  it  is  per- 
fectly clean  and  free  from  spines.  It  may  be 
grasped  in  the  left  hand  while  the  right  removes 
the  hook  without  any  fear  of  being  either  wounded 
with  spines,  like  those  on  the  bass,  or  covered  with 
slime,  like  the  conger's,  or  with  scales,  such  as  come 
off  the  pout. 

The  fun  may  be  furious  for  an  hour,  but  the  fish 
do  not  come  at  the  hook  as  a  rule  much  longer 
than  that,  and  when  half-a-dozen  lines  have  taken 
their  six  or  eight  dozen  good  fish — a  catch  that, 
while  not  perhaps  entirely  satisfactory  to  those  who 
have  to  sell  their  spoils  at  the  Barbican  in  time  for 
the  London  train,  should  content  any  amateur  who 
is  not  a  pothunter — it  is  advisable  to  stop  fishing 
and  make  the  most  of  the  breeze  back  home. 

Let  me  give  one  word  of  caution  to  any  one  with 
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business  engagements  who  is  tempted  to  try  a 
night's  whiting  fishing  at  the  Eddystone,  as  here 
described.  It  is  a  temptation  that  he  would  do  well 
to  resist,  unless  he  makes  arrangements  for  a  steam 
tug  to  be  in  attendance  next  morning  at,  say,  seven 
or  eight.  I  have  fished  on  a  good  many  coasts,  and 
the  experience  has  brought  me  my  share  of  acquaint- 
ance with  the  caprices  of  the  winds,  with  enough  at 
times  to  blow  one  to  Jericho,  and  at  others  too  little 
to  fetch  back  to  port  a  mile  or  two  distant,  yet 
never  did  I  know  a  spot  where  the  wind  was  more 
uncertain  in  strength  and  more  fickle  in  direction 
than  Plymouth  Sound.  Those  who  are  on  holiday 
bent  need  not  trouble  their  heads,  and  the  only 
precaution  they  need  take  is  to  be  sure  that  their 
arrangements  with  the  owner  of  the  fishing-boat  is 
inclusive,  covering  "  act  of  God,"  &c,  as  in  shipping 
agreements,  and  that  they  will  not  have  to  pay 
double  just  because  there  is  no  wind  to  get  back. 
I  have  been  kept  fooling  out  at  the  Eddystone, 
gazing  in  vain  and  with  much  wasted  rhetoric  at 
the  distant  breakwater,  while  the  train  in  which  I 
ought  to  have  been  seated  was  half-way  to  London. 
One  such  experience  is  enough,  and  in  future  steam 
power  will  be  good  enough  for  me  when  returning 
from  such  excursions. 

Conger  fishing,  another  and  distinct  amusement, 
is  also  best  practised  from  an  anchored  boat,  though 
there  are  several  piers  and  harbours  from  which 
moderately  large  conger  are  to  be  caught  in  August 
and  September,  and  on  the  south-west  coast  there 
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are  here  and  there  opportunities  of  conger  fishing 
from  the  rocks.  Two  conditions  are  requisite  for 
the  capture  of  large  conger — a  rocky  bottom  and 
darkness.  Depth  of  water  is  not  necessary,  and  I 
have  caught  on  the  rod  a  conger  weighing  close 
on  22  lbs.  in  little  more  than  twelve  feet  of  water. 
That  is  by  no  means  a  large  fish  as  conger  run,  but 
it  is  enough  for  a  rod.  I  would  not  recommend 
that  weapon  for  this  fishing ;  I  merely  tried  it  on 
that  occasion,  nine  years  ago,  down  in  Cornwall, 
and  as  the  conger  took  about  forty  minutes  to  kill, 
during  which  time  it  turned  everything  upside  down 
in  the  boat,  putting  out  the  candle  lamp  with  a 
flick  of  its  tail,  and  thereby  causing  me  and  my 
man  to  hammer  each  other  in  the  dark  with  the 
belaying  pins  that  we  had  provided  ourselves  with, 
it  was  an  experiment  that  will  not,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  be  repeated.  The  tackld  used  for  conger, 
then,  should  be  a  hand-line,  and  the  particular  form 
of  lead  used,  as  well  as  the  arrangement  of  the 
hook  with  respect  to  it,  does  not  much  matter,  and 
will  be  a  question  of  taste.  Some  use  a  heavy  weight 
on  the  bottom  of  the  line  and  have  the  hook  above 
the  lead.  The  great  disadvantage  of  this,  to  my 
mind,  is  the  risk  of  the  lead  rolling  into  a  crevice 
in  the  rocks  and  there  getting  stuck.  It  is  within 
the  experience  of  all  who  have  fished  much  for 
conger  that  there  is  considerably  more  difficulty 
in  freeing  the  line  in  the  darkness  than  there  would 
be  by  daylight,  so  that  every  precaution  should  be 
taken  against  fouling.     It  is  with  this  object  that 
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I  prefer  personally  to  use  in  conger  fishing  a  heavier 
edition  of  the  tackle  used  in  those  parts  for  pollack 
or  whiting — that  is  to  say,  the  orthodox  boat-shaped 
pattern  of  lead  and  the  long  fine  snood  below  it. 
The  lead  must  be  heavy,  as  it  is  desirable  that  the 
bait  should  lie  quite  motionless  on  the  ground,  and 
only  the  inertia  of  a  large  lead  can  insure  this  con- 
dition being  fulfilled.  The  hook  should  also  be 
attached  by  very  strong  gimp  or  flax  bound  with 
wire.  It  is  not  necessary  to  use  an  immense  hook, 
as  some  conger-fishers  insist  on  doing.  If  the  hook 
is  well-tempered  and  sharp,  one  of  the  size  pre- 
viously figured  for  pollack  should  serve  the  purpose 
admirably. 

The  best  bait  for  conger  fishing  is  squid,  and  squid 
may  usually  be  procured  out  of  the  trawl  or  seine- 
nets  in  the  vicinity,  a  few  pence  paying  for  suffi- 
cient to  bait  several  lines  during  a  night's  fishing. 
The  squid  must  be  cut  open  and  cleaned  of  its  ink, 
and  this  is  a  disgusting  job  that  may,  without  envy, 
be  left  to  your  boatman.  The  essential  of  success 
in  conger  fishing  is  absolute  freshness  of  the  bait ; 
the  least  taint,  and  you  might  as  well  go  home  at 
once.  It  is  also  regarded  as  an  advantage  to  ham- 
mer it  until  much  of  the  natural  stiffness  is  removed, 
and  the  bait  is  perceptibly  softer  than  before,  but 
I  have  not,  to  tell  the  truth,  found  this  any  par- 
ticular gain.  The  clean  fresh  squid  is  cut  in  strips 
of  about  four  inches  in  length,  and  through  one  of 
these  the  hook  is  passed  three  or  four  times,  till  the 
bait  is  firmly  twisted  on  it.  The  line  being  all  clear, 
the  lead  is  swung  against  the  tide  after  first  throwing 
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over  the  baited  hook,  a  method  of  avoiding  fouling 
with  this  Cornish  gear  that  no  amount  of  descrip- 
tion or  illustration  can  show.  Yet  the  fishermen 
can  teach  it  to  you  in  five  minutes  or  something 
less.  The  lead  is  allowed  to  run  until  it  touches 
the  bottom  ;  then,  as  was  recommended  in  whiting 
fishing,  it  is  drawn  up  again  until,  this  time,  the 
bait  lies  just  on  the  bottom.  As  much  of  the 
success  of  conger  fishing  depends  on  adjusting  this 
nicely,  it  is  worth  measuring  the  distance  between 
the  lead  and  the  hook  very  carefully,  in  order  to 
make  sure  that  the  latter  will  lie  just  on  the  bottom 
with  enough  slack  line  to  make  it  independent  of 
the  swing  of  the  lead.  All  this  being  duly  attended 
to,  the  fisherman  holds  the  line  in  his  right  hand 
and  waits.  Waiting  is  of  considerable  importance 
in  conger  fishing,  and  self-restraint  is  the  lesson  it 
teaches.  The  successful  conger  fisherman  does  not 
strike  at  the  first  nibble  as  he  would  do  if  the  fish 
at  the  other  end  of  the  line  were  a  whiting  or  a 
mackerel ;  he  waits  until  the  eel  nibbles  once,  and 
perhaps  twice,  and  then  moves  steadily  off  with  the 
line.  All  this  his  hand  feels  with  a  little  practice, 
and  it  is  not  until  the  line  is  creeping  steadily  off 
that  he  quietly,  but  firmly,  tightens  it,  and  then 
gives  a  sudden  and  powerful  upward  stroke.  Such 
tactics  will,  in  nine  cases  out  of  every  ten,  hook  the 
conger  fast,  and  if  the  tackle  is  trustworthy  in  every 
inch,  the  rest  is  only  a  question  of  time.  Now  and 
again  it  may  happen  that  the  conger  contrives  to 
get  its  tail  twisted  round  a  rock.  The  proper  course 
to  adopt  in  that  case  is  to  throw  all  the  strain  on 
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the  line  that  it  will  bear,  then  suddenly  to  re- 
linquish the  hold  and  throw  a  yard  or  two  of  slack 
overboard.  This  will  generally  induce  the  conger 
to  come  out  and  show  fight  again.  Whether  the 
fish  assumes  (if  deduction  be  a  faculty  of  fishes)  that 
the  line  is  broken,  or  whether  it  is  dislodged  by 
some  sudden  pain  consequent  on  the  removal  of 
the  strain  to  which  it  has  braced  itself,  I  do  not 
know,  but  the  result  may  be  tested  by  any  one  who 
finds  himself  in  that  predicament.  There  are  other 
baits  suitable  for  conger  fishing,  and  among  them 
may  be  mentioned  mackerel,  herring,  pilchard,  rock- 
ling,  and  sand-eel.  So  long  as  any  of  these  is  per- 
fectly fresh,  it  will  tempt  a  conger  if  there  is  one 
in  the  neighbourhood.  In  proof  of  the  importance 
of  having  conger  baits  perfectly  fresh,  I  may  mention 
that,  although  squid  is  a  better  bait  for  this  fish 
than  pilchard,  I  have  nevertheless  found  conger 
prefer  pilchards  just  out  of  the  sea  to  squid  that 
had  been  exposed  to  the  air  for  an  hour  or  two. 
This  I  had  an  opportunity  of  proving  on  one  oc- 
casion when  we  started  conger  fishing  at  about  nine 
in  the  evening,  just  before  the  pilchard  boats  had 
started  hauling  their  nets.  We  had  squid  bait,  and 
the  squid  had  on  that  occasion  been  taken  out  of 
a  seine  net  about  five  in  the  afternoon.  When  we 
had  caught  half-a-dozen  conger  one  of  the  pilchard 
drivers,  with  her  nets  half-hauled,  passed  almost 
uncomfortably  close  to  our  little  anchored  boat, 
and  a  friend  of  mine,  a  visitor  on  board  for  the 
night,  threw  in  half-a-dozen  pilchards  just  shaken 
out  of  the  net.     One  of  these  was  promptly  used 
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as  bait  on  one  of  the  lines,  and  the  congers,  which 
were  biting  rather  well,  only  looked  gingerly  at 
the  squid  bait  on  the  other  line,  while  the  fresher 
pilchard  lasted.  When  it  was  done — and  six  pil- 
chards don't  go  far  with  hungry  congers  playing 
around — the  squid  bait  went  down  well  enough, 
but  not  before  the  congers  had  plainly  shown  their 
preference. 

I  have  here  described  conger  fishing  as  a  night 
sport,  and  so  indeed  it  is  as  a  rule,  though  there 
is  no  reason  why  congers,  large  enough  to  give  the 
amateur  sport,  should  not  be  caught  in  daylight. 
I  once  took  one  weighing  over  6  lbs.-  off  Hastings 
pier  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  but  that  was  many 
years  ago.  Hastings  pier  is  particularly  well  placed 
for  these  fish,  which  find  suitable  food  and  shelter 
in  the  small  reefs  of  rocks  that  run  out  at  intervals 
from  the  edge  of  the  shingle  to  low-water  mark 
or  a  little  beyond.  There  used  in  those  days  to  be 
very  fair  bass  fishing,  both  from  the  pier  (there  was 
no  second  pier  at  St.  Leonards  then)  and  from  the 
large  stone  groyne  at  the  east  end  of  the  town ;  but 
whether  the  conditions  are  still  as  favourable  I  know 
not,  for  1  have  not  fished  at  Hastings  for  eleven 
years.  There  are,  however,  signs  of  great  activity 
among  the  amateur  sea-fishers  of  that  ancient  town, 
and  the  recent  second  annual  festival  marked  a  dis- 
tinct departure  in  the  public  recognition  of  the  sport 
as  a  certain  attraction  for  visitors.  Large  bass  have 
lately  been  taken  from  the  beach,  a  mode  of  fishing 
unknown  there  ten  or  twelve  years  ago. 

There  is  a  miscellany  of  flat-fish,  such  as  plaice, 
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dabs,  flounders,  small  turbot,  and  lemon  soles, 
which  are  caught  by  the  amateur  on  inshore  grounds, 
mostly  in  the  summer  months  and  in  company  with 
whiting  and  mackerel,  gurnards  and  weevers.  The 
last-named  should  be  given  the  order  of  the  boot, 
since  their  spiny  fins  are  capable  of  inflicting  fearfully 
painful  wounds.  For  catching  these  flat-fish  a  light 
rod  and  fine  gut  tackle  is  the  best  combination ;  and 
for  bait  either  lugworms  or  mussels.  The  lug- 
worms  are  either  to  be  procured  of  the  professional 
bait-sellers  in  the  neighbourhood,  or,  failing  that 
source  of  supply,  they  must  be  dug  from  the  sand 
just  above  low-water  mark.  In  some  places  they 
are  very  plentiful,  though  less  so  than  in  former 
years,  and  there  is  little  difficulty  in  digging  suffi- 
cient for  the  day's  fishing.  As  a  rule,  however, 
each  of  the  larger  lugworms  has  to  be  dug  for 
separately,  by  following  down  the  tunnel  bored  by 
it  in  the  wet  sand,  and  some  care  must  be  exercised 
in  procuring  the  rapidly  burrowing  worm  without 
breaking  its  skin.  A  lugworm  is  not  pleasant  to 
handle,  still  less  attractive  is  it  when  it  has  to  be 
used  as  a  bait ;  but  there  are  few  sea-fish  that  will 
not  take  it  at  one  time  or  another,  and  there  is  no 
better  bait  for  flat-fish. 

The  baits  and  hooks  must  be  small,  to  suit  the 
mouths  of  these  fishes,  and  they  must  lie  on  or  near 
the  sandy  bottom.  The  fish  hook  themselves,  and 
the  angler  has  only  to  get  them  to  the  boat  and 
remove  the  hook.  It  may  in  passing  be  remarked 
that  it  is  easier  to  get  a  hook  down  the  throat  of  a 
flat-fish  than  back  again,  and  if  the  angler  has  not 
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many  spare  hooks  on  gut  with  him,  he  will  have  to 
exercise  some  little  care  and  patience  if  he  is  to 
remove  the  hook  from  a  plaice  or  turbot  without 
breaking  the  gut.  A  disgorger,  of  the  pattern 
familiar  to  river  fishermen,  may  help,  but  I  per- 
sonally prefer  a  pair  of  long-bladed  scissors,  with 
which,  after  mercifully  killing  it  first  with  a  blow 
on  the  head,  the  fish  is  cut  open  and  the  hook 
removed  without  damage.  Most  of  these  flat-fish, 
and  especially  plaice,  have  a  knack  of  doubling  up 
in  the  water,  thereby  wofully  deceiving  the  expectant 
angler  in  the  matter  of  their  weight.  They  are 
also,  for  the  most  part,  smooth  to  handle,  but  in 
the  plaice  and  dab  there  is  a  sharp  spike  in  the 
ventral  fin,  which  those  with  tender  hands  would  do 
well  to  keep  clear  of. 

The  actual  tackle  best  to  use  for  these  flat-fish  is, 
I  think,  a  light  gut  paternoster,  on  which  two  or 
three  small  hooks,  also  on  single  gut,  are  strung  at 
intervals  above  the  small  pear-shaped  lead.  The 
line  is  allowed  to  run  through  the  rod  rings  until 
the  lead  just  rests  on  the  bottom ;  then  the  rod  top 
is  very  slightly  lowered,  and  the  angler  waits  for 
the  bite.  Given  stronger  tackle,  a  sea-rod  with 
large  Nottingham  reel,  heavier  lead,  larger  hooks, 
and  either  stout  single  salmon  gut  or  else  treble  gut 
of  finer  strands,  and  the  angler  is  equipped  for  the 
autumn  boat-fishing  for  cod  and  whiting  as  practised 
at  Deal  and  other  resorts  in  the  Channel. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  no  practical  hints  have  so 
far  been  given  with  regard  to  the  capture  of  that 
king  of  British  salt-water  fishes,  the  bass,  but  the 
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fact  is,  the  majority  of  large  bass  are  caught  either 
drifting  in  estuaries,  a  mode  of  fishing  to  be  pre- 
sently described  in  some  detail,  or  from  piers  and 
harbours,  a  style  of  fishing  that  belongs  to  the 
second  part  of  these  remarks.  Where,  however, 
there  are  sandy  banks  amongst  the  rocks,  and  lying 
in  about  ten  or  fifteen  feet  of  not  too  clear  water, 
large  bass  may  sometimes  be  taken  by  the  following 
not  very  sporting  method. 

The  boat  is  moored  fore  and  aft,  so  as  to  remain 
perfectly  rigid  and  impart  no  movement  to  the  line, 
and  the  line  is  coiled  on  the  seat,  so  that  it  can  be 
flung  out  without  a  check.  If  a  rod  is  used,  then 
sufficient  is  pulled  off  the  reel.  There  is  no  lead, 
and  the  single  hook,  of  the  size  previously  shown 
for  pollack,  is  embedded  in  a  whole  pilchard  two  or 
three  days  old.  Bass  like  their  dead  food  somewhat 
tasty,  and  not  until  the  pilchard  is  sufficiently 
decomposed  to  be  almost  disgusting  to  the  sensi- 
tive nose  has  it  much  chance  of  attracting  a  big 
bass.  The  manner  in  which  the  pilchard  is  put 
on  the  hook  for  this  particular  kind  of  fishing  is 
not  very  easy  to  describe,  but,  briefly,  the  fish  is 
first  decapitated,  the  head  being  thrown  out  as 
ground  bait,  and,  the  hook  having  been  passed  twice 
through  the  body,  a  hitch  of  the  gut  is  taken  round 
the  base  of  the  tail-fin,  the  last-named  being  finally 
removed  quite  neatly  with  a  sharp  knife.  The 
headless  pilchard  now  hangs,  so  to  speak,  shoulders 
downwards,  and  it  is  heavy  enough  to  carry  out  the 
line  after  being  swung  backwards  and  forwards  once 
or  twice.     It  is  then  thrown  after  the  head,  so  as  to 
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fall  on  a  sand  "splat,"  where  bass  are  known  to 
feed  after  stormy  weather  (this  method  of  fishing 
has  little  chance  of  success  after  a  long  spell  of 
calm),  and  I  have  known  my  man  pitch  it  with  the 
greatest  accuracy  thirty  or  forty  yards.  The  bait 
having  been  allowed  to  sink  gently  to  the  bottom, 
the  line  is  slowly  reeled  in  until  it  is  almost  tight, 
a  little  slack  only  being  left  in  the  boat.  Under 
favourable  conditions,  i.e.  with  the  boat  properly 
moored  and  perfectly  still  water,  this  slack  ought  to 
lie  quiet  until  a  fish  attacks  the  bait. 

I  have  called  this  mode  of  fishing  unsportsman- 
like, because  there  is  a  dolce  far  niente  about  it 
offensive  to  the  keen  sportsman.  For  now,  look 
you,  the  fisherman  may  light  his  pipe  or  eat  his 
luncheon,  or  even  read  his  paper,  so  only  he  keeps 
an  occasional  weather  eye  on  that  slack  line.  Pre- 
sently, if  he  is  in  luck,  it  will  be  seen  to  move  ever 
so  gently  and  unobtrusively  away  through  the  rod 
rings,  or  (with  a  hand-line)  over  the  edge  of  the 
boat.  And  then  he  must  relinquish  his  luncheon 
or  his  paper  and  give  all  his  attention  to  the  line. 
If  using  a  rod,  he  should  grasp  it  firmly,  but  with- 
out in  the  least  disturbing  the  progress  of  the  out- 
going line,  and  he  will  do  well,  as  an  extra  precau- 
tion— the  slightest  check  would  send  the  suspicious 
fish  off  in  a  panic,  and  he  is  not  yet  properly 
hooked — to  point  the  rod  in  the  direction  in  which 
the  bass  is  taking  the  line,  thus  making  friction 
practically  impossible.  The  line  will  go  more  and 
more  quickly,  and  at  last  there  will  be  a  run. 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  let  him  smartly  raise  the 
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top  of  the  rod  and  strike  home.  If  he  is  using  a 
hand-line,  he  need  not  touch  it  at  all  until  that  last 
run.  Let  him  keep  his  hand  poised  in  readiness 
over  it,  so  as  to  grasp  and  strike  at  the  exact 
moment.  And  let  him,  if  the  bass  happens  to  be  a 
large  one,  as  it  usually  is  if  caught  in  this  way,  play 
it  very  gingerly  indeed  on  a  hand-line,  for  a  heavy 
bass  on  a  hand-line  with  fine  gear  is  about  the  most 
difficult  fish  to  play  in  our  seas.  The  rod-fisher 
has  an  enormous  advantage,  for  the  play  of  the  top 
joint  takes  a  great  deal  of  the  strain  off  the  line, 
and  he  who  uses  the  line  only  has  to  imitate  this  as 
closely  as  possible  with  the  give  and  take  of  his 
hand  and  arm,  which  is  no  easy  matter.  Let  the 
boatman  stand  by  with  the  net  or  gaff  and  make  sure 
of  the  fish  as  soon  as  possible ;  a  long  struggle  may 
be  tiring  to  the  bass,  but  it  is  infinitely  more  so  to 
the  tackle. 
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CHAPTER   XXIX 

SEA-FISHING  FROM  BOATS : 
BASS   FISHING 

By   F.    G.    Aflalo 

And  now  we  come  to  that  calm-water  fishing  for 
•  bass  and  others  of  the  fish  already  named,  to  which 
the  attention  of  the  seasick  has  been  specially  invited. 
It  has  just  been  said  that  the  bass  likes  high  food. 
So  it  does,  when  in  the  mood  for  carrion,  and  a  de- 
cayed skate's  liver  is  even  more  appealing  than  a 
scented  pilchard.  Yet  the  bass  is  chiefly  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  predatory  fish,  and  to  see  it  feeding  at 
its  best  it  should  be  watched  from  some  high  clifF, 

dashing  among  the  frightened  shoals  of  sand-eels, 
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with  its  feathered  allies  shrieking  just  above  the 
surface.  What  a  time  of  it  these  small  fish  must 
have,  to  be  sure !  The  tenor  wishes  at  intervals 
that  he  were  a  bird,  but  not  even  Mr.  Holbein 
has  ever  wished  himself  a  fish,  though  he  could 
hardly  swim  much  better  if  he  were.  The  bass, 
then,  pursues  these  small  and  delicate  fishes  not 
only  up  and  down  the  coast,  but  even  into  tidal 
rivers,  and  there  it  may  be  sought  by  anglers  whose 
gorge  would  rise  at  the  mere  thought  of  embarking 
in  a  boat  in  the  open.  The  distance  to  which  bass 
thus  engaged  will  penetrate  into  a  country  is  not, 
I  think,  satisfactorily  determined.  Its  case  is  not 
analogous  to  that  of  the  salmon,  which  will  ascend 
as  far  as  possible  in  search  of  pure  water  for  its 
precious  ova.  The  bass  could  not,  in  all  probability, 
flourish  in  the  head  waters,  nor  does  its  search  for 
food  take  it  as  far.  In  the  Arun,  a  river  famous 
in  the  annals  of  Sussex  anglers,  the  bass  are  taken 
above  Arundel,  where  I  have  fished  before  now  with 
Slaughter — who,  however,  hardly  justified  his  name 
on  those  occasions — but  not,  1  think,  far  above  that 
historic  town.  In  the  Teign,  a  bass  river  with  which 
I  am  very  much  better  acquainted,  the  bass  travel,  it 
is  said,  three  parts  of  the  way  up  to  Newton,  though 
the  larger  fish  at  any  rate  have  never,  within  the 
memory  of  man,  been  taken  on  the  rod  any  dis- 
tance above  the  long  footbridge,  which  can  hardly 
be  more  than  half  a  mile  from  the  bar.  It  is  not 
always  easy  to  find  these  estuary  bass,  for  there  are 
days  on  which  they  gather  just  off  the  mouth  of  the 
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river,  and  days  on  which  they  make  their  way  up  to 
the  bridge  with  all  despatch  and  rarely  look  at  a 
bait  until  above  the  yacht  moorings — I  refer  here 
to  the  Teign  estuary— or  even  up  to  the  bridge  itself. 
They  show  considerable  variation  in  size,  my  own 
afore-mentioned  fish  of  11  lbs.  5  ozs.  being  from 
all  accounts  the  largest  taken  on  the  rod  for  the 
past  twenty  years  at  any  rate,  if  not  indeed  the 
record  for  rod-caught  fish  in  that  river.  That  the 
angler  may  always,  however,  expect  something  con- 
siderably heavier  than  this  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  of  a  bass  of  close  on  double  the  weight,  or  22 
lbs.,  having  been  netted  during  the  summer  of  1902 
in  the  river  Tamar.  This  still  leaves  the  record  with 
Devon,  and  indeed  there  are  reasons  why  it  should 
be  one  of  the  finest  counties  for  bass  in  the  kingdom, 
its  many  bar  estuaries  giving  it  a  great  advantage 
over  the  more  unbroken  coast  of  Cornwall.  Some 
parts  of  Wales  are  also  famous  for  bass,  and  Bar- 
mouth was,  at  any  rate  till  quite  recently,  as  good 
a  goal  as  any  for  the  angler  specially  bent  on  the 
capture  of  this  fish.  Although  I  like  a  turn  at  all 
manner  of  sea-fishing  on  occasion,  even  unto  the 
taking  of  flat-fish  and  gurnards,  the  coarse  fishing  of 
the  coast,  I  am  rapidly  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  are  only  two  sea-fish  at  home  really  worth 
the  attention  of  the  scientific  angler,  and  these  are 
the  bass  and  grey  mullet.  Of  the  grey  mullet, 
more  later  when  we  find  ourselves  on  terra  firma;  of 
the  bass  now,  and  that  right  speedily. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  these  bass  are 
vol.  11.  u 
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predatory,  and  that  they  follow  the  shoals  of  brit 
and  small  sand-eels  some  distance  up  our  south-coast 
rivers.  The  bass  come  along  in  shoals  also,  the 
large  and  the  small  keeping  to  themselves  with  an 
exclusiveness  that  betokens  caution  on  the  part  of 
the  small.  They  usually  begin  to  enter  the  river 
on  each  tide  just  as  the  ebb  slacks  off,  and  they  run 
up  until  just  on  high  water.  On  calm,  hot  days 
they  may  be  seen  playing  at  the  surface,  and  the 
angler  then  follows  them  in  his  boat  and  picks  a 
fish  or  two  out  of  each  shoal,  just  as  he  might  in 
other  circumstances  pick  a  right  and  left  out  of 
each  covey.  There  are  days,  however,  when  the 
fish  do  not,  for  some  reason  or  other,  show  at  the 
surface,  and  then  he  has  to  be  guided  by  the  gulls 
in  attendance.  And  there  are  a  few,  a  very  few, 
days  on  which  there  are  neither  fish  nor  birds  to 
indicate  where  he  should  cast  his  bait  on  the  secre- 
tive waters  ;  and  on  such  days  I  have  sometimes 
taken  large  fish. 

The  tackle  and  baits  which  I  use  for  this  bass 
fishing  have  incidentally  been  described.  A  io-foot 
trout-rod,  a  bronze  winch  holding  about  sixty  yards 
of  fine  dressed  silk  line,  ten  or  twelve  feet  of  strong- 
est single  salmon  gut,  and  a  hook  of  the  size  figured 1 
(Fig.  22,  p.  252)  are  the  chief  items.  Sometimes  no 
lead  whatever  is  used,  and  at  others  a  piece  of  lead- 
foil  weighing  an  ounce  or  less  improves  matters.  The 
single  hook  is  attached  to  the  end  of  the  gut  collar, 

1  I  show  a  square  hook  here  for  the  sake  of  variety,  though  the 
round  bends  have  latterly  given  me  greater  satisfaction. 
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the  gut  collar  to  the  line,  and  the  lead  is  pinched 
on  the  latter  just  above  the  join  of  the  gut.  The 
one  and  only  bait  is  a  living,  nay  a  lively,  sand-eel 
caught  from  the  adjacent  sand-bar ;  and  mark  well 
that  it  must  be  a  brown  sand-eel  and  not  a  green 
launce.  The  launce  and  sand-eels  keep  company  in 
the  wet-sand  flats  at  the  entrance  to  the  river,  and 
there  they  are  netted  daily  throughout  the  summer, 
unless  an  extra  run  on  salmon  or  mackerel  gives  the 
men  more  profitable  occupation  elsewhere.  Sixpence 
invested  in  lively  sand-eels  is  sufficient  for  a  morn- 
ing^ bait  for  two  rods,  and  they  must  be  at  once 
transferred  in  a  bucket  of  sea  water  to  a  floating 
bait-box  or  a  courge.  The  courge  is  a  torpedo- 
shaped  basket  of  wicker,  which  is  convenient  for 
towing  astern  of  the  boat.  It  was  introduced  from 
the  Channel  Islands,  I  believe,  by  the  late  J.  C. 
Wilcocks,  and  is  now  in  general  use  in  the  south- 
west. The  floating  bait-box,  which,  at  any  rate 
for  river  work  where  there  is  no  rough  water,  I 
prefer,  is  triangular  or  wedge-shaped,  perforated 
with  numerous  holes,  and  having  a  small  opening 
which  is  covered  by  a  lid  working  on  leather  hinges. 
A  good  plan  is  to  keep  the  bulk  of  the  bait  in  a  box 
of  this  kind,  which  is  towed,  not  astern  but  along- 
side, and  to  have  a  bucketful  of  water  in  the  boat, 
into  which  a  dozen  baits  are  transferred  from  time 
to  time  as  wanted.  These  are  more  easily  got  at 
when  the  fish  are  biting  well,  and  it  is  consequently 
necessary  to  have  a  fresh  bait  every  minute  or  two, 
as  getting  the  box  out  of  the  water  and  into  the 
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boat  is  a  somewhat  long  business,  it  being  desirable 
to  let  all  the  water  drain  out  of  it  before  bringing  it 
over  the  side.  The  method  of  putting  the  sand-eel 
on  the  hook  has  already  been  described.  The  hook 
is  passed  through  the  lower  lip,  care  being  taken  to 
injure  the  delicate  fish  as  little  as  possible,  and  the 
point  is  then  caught  in  the  skin  of  the  throat.  This 
is  found  to  be  the  best  way  of  keeping  the  bait  lively 
for  the  longest  possible  time,  for,  properly  put  on 
the  hook,  it  can  swim  and  breathe  without  hindrance, 
neither  the  fins  nor  gills  being  disturbed  by  the  hook. 
All  being  ready,  the  boat  is  rowed  quietly  and  with- 
out fuss  to  a  point  below  where  the  fish  are  known, 
or  thought,  to  be  feeding,  and,  if  the  tide  is  at  more 
than  one-third  flood,  the  stern  is  brought  round  so  as 
to  point  upstream,  and  the  boat  is  allowed  to  drift 
in  this  fashion  over  the  fish.  The  bait  is  lowered 
quietly  into  the  water,  and  line  is  paid  out  foot  by 
foot  off  the  reel  until  the  bait  may  be  working  forty 
or  fifty  yards  from  the  boat,  the  latter  being  pre- 
vented from  overtaking  the  hook  by  gentle  paddling. 
I  hope  this  is  quite  clear.  The  angler  and  the  boat- 
man both  face  upstream,  the  former  sitting  in  the 
a  Stern-thwart  with  his  back  to  the  boatman  in  the 
bow.  During  spring  tides  there  is  generally  a  deal 
of  green  weed  in  the  river,  mostly  out  of  the  salmon 
nets,  and  at  such  times  it  may  be  necessary  to  examine 
the  bait  every  few  moments,  as  the  least  particle 
of  weed  on  it  is  sufficient  to  prevent  the  fish  from 
biting.  It  does  not  add  to  the  pleasure  of  fishing 
to  reel  in  thirty  or  more  yards  of  line  at  intervals 
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of  two  or  three  minute9  to  see  whether  the  bait 
is  free  of  weed,  especially  when,  as  sometimes 
happens,  the  precaution  is  repeatedly  found  to 
have  been  unnecessary.  It  does  not  add  to  the 
pleasure  of  fishing ;  but  it  pays  in  the  long  run,  for 
there  could  be  nothing  more  aggravating  than  to 
reel  in  after  a  drift  over  the  entire  ground,  a  matter 
of  five  or  ten  minutes,  only  to  find  that  there  is 
weed  on  the  bait,  and  to  think  that  it  might  per- 
haps have  been  there  ever  since  starting  that  drift. 
If  the  bass  are  large,  there  will  be  no  mistake  about 
the  bite,  and  no  difficulty  about  striking  and  hook- 
ing the  fish,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  hooks 
itself.  There  is  a  sudden  curve  of  the  top  joint,  a 
scream  of  the  reel,  and  the  fun  has  commenced. 
Unless  the  angler  knows  his  work,  it  is  as  likely  as 
not  to  end  very  soon  as  far  as  he  is  concerned,  for 
the  first  rush  of  a  heavy  bass  is  easily  bungled  by 
the  fisherman,  and  a  lost  cast  will  be  the  result  of 
any  carelessness.  The  fish  must  be  allowed  to  run, 
always  with  the  least  possible  check  of  the  finger  on 
the  rim  of  the  reel,  and  the  moment  the  fish  stops 
the  line  must  be  very  gingerly  wound  in.  If  the 
tackle  is  strong,  as  bass  tackle  must  be,  then  the 
rule  is  to  keep  a  tight  line  on  the  fish  from  first  to 
last.  If  the  gut  is  frayed,  or  the  angler  has  any 
other  cause  to  distrust  his  tools,  then  a  certain 
licence  must  be  allowed,  though  this  is  at  best  but 
a  risky  game,  and  the  bass  is  more  likely  than  not 
to  get  away.  A  good  bass  of  5  lbs.  or  over  will 
sometimes  run  out  yards  and  yards  of  line  half-a- 
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dozen  times  over  without  giving  up  the  struggle, 
and  even  when  apparently  exhausted  such  a  fish 
will  break  away  from  the  very  point  of  the  gaff  or 
ring  of  the  landing-net  and  start  away  again  up- 
stream. The  increasing  strength  of  the  tide,  and, 
in  this  particular  river,  the  swift  rush  of  the  waters 
between  the  piles  of  the  bridge  are  immeasurably  in 
its  favour,  and  it  is  not  slow  to  avail  itself  of  such 
natural  aids,  of  which  it  shows  an  accurate  know- 
ledge, that  can  only  be  explained  on  the  basis  of  its 
having  been  in  that  river  many  times  before.  Care 
should  be  taken,  when  the  fish  is  safely  in  the  boat, 
not  to  cut  the  hands  against  its  spinous  fins,  for 
these  inflict  extremely  nasty  wounds.  The  smaller 
bass  bite  at  times  much  more  ravenously  than  the 
heavy  fish,  and  they  are  also  considerably  more  diffi- 
cult to  hook,  for  they  want  quick  striking  at  the 
moment  of  the  bite.  The  bite  itself  is  moreover 
so  niggling  that  the  angler  is  apt  to  mistake  weed 
for  fish.  Once  hooked,  these  little  bass,  which  may 
run  two,  three,  or  five  to  the  pound,  give  absolutely 
no  sport,  though  for  their  size  they  fight  gamely. 

Such  is  bass  fishing  in  the  river,  and  it  is  about 
the  most  delightful  form  of  salt-water  fishing  that  I 
know.  There  is  another  mode  of  bass  fishing  in 
rivers  which  I  have  practised,  with  very  little 
success,  in  the  Arun,  just  above  Arundel.  In  it 
the  boat  is  moored  near  the  reeds,  and  live-bait 
tackle  with  float  is  used,  as  for  pike,  the  bait  being 
a  live  roach  or  dace.     Very  large  bass  are  occasion- 
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ally — very  occasionally,  I  fancy — taken  in  this  way, 
but  the  angler  must  be  prepared  for  many  days  on 
which  "  man  never  is,  but  always  to  be,  blest "  ! 

When,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  Devon  bass 
are  sighted,  not  in  the  river,  but  just  outside  the 
bar,  the  same  bait  and  tackle  are  used  as  in  the  river 
itself,  only  the  boat  has  to  be  slowly  rowed  in  circles 
over  the  rocks.  As  the  water  is,  just  after  low  tide, 
not  more  than  six  or  eight  feet  deep,  and  as  the 
rocks  are  overgrown  with  waving  "  bootlace  "  weed, 
the  hook  very  often  gets  hung  up,  and  breakages 
are  not  uncommon.  Nor  do  I  recall  a  single  in- 
stance during  the  past  three  years  in  which  a  bass 
of  more  than  2  or  3  lbs.  was  taken  outside  the 
river,  though  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  so  resi- 
dents relate,  the  last  hundred  yards  just  above  the 
bar  used  to  be  considered  the  only  ground  for 
bass.  Whether  the  large  fish  did  not  in  those  days 
penetrate  up  as  far  as  the  bridge,  or  whether  they  were 
there  all  the  time  and  lay  there  undisturbed  until 
some  genius  located  them,  the  chronicler  sayeth  not. 
During  the  last  five  years  or  so,  the  "  bridge  swim  " 
has  been  the  fashion,  and  I  never  wish  for  better 
fun  than  it  gives  on  favourable  days.  It  must  in 
reason  be  admitted  that  these  are  wonderfully  few. 
Early  morning  is  the  best  time,  and  I  have  often 
been  after  these  bass  as  early  as  four  in  the  morning. 
Both  the  large  fish  already  mentioned  in  these  pages 
were  taken  before  seven  in  the  morning,  and  only 
once  do  I  remember  a  really  good  fish — 1  think  it 
weighed  9i  lbs. — being  taken  in  the  middle  of  the 
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day.  Narrow  as  is  the  river  just 'below  the  bridge 
— there  is  an  immense  mud  bank  in  the  centre, 
where  the  natives  are  for  ever  digging  the  locally 
appreciated  cockle — there  is  ample  room  for  half-a- 
dozen  boats  or  even  more  to  fish  for  bass  in  com- 
pany, if  only  they  all  drift  in  the  right  way  up  the 
deep  water  channel.  When,  however,  the  man  or 
the  boatman  is  wholly  ignorant  of  the  business — if 
I  named  three  local  boat-owners  who  understand 
bass  fishing,  I  should  exhaust  the  list,  but  I  do  not 
wish  to  incur  an  action  for  libel,  so  the  reader  must 
segregate  for  himself  the  sheep  from  the  goats — 
trouble  is  bound  to  ensue.  As  soon  as  another  boat 
commences  moving  backwards  and  forwards  across 
the  river,  and  trailing  the  bait  instead  of  paying  it 
out  in  front,  lines  are  sure  to  foul.  It  is  no  good 
haranguing  the  offender.  I  tried  it  once  one  sum- 
mer, when  my  friends,  Mr.  Cyril  Maude  and  "  the 
Doctor,"  were  fishing  with  me,  and  this  was  the 
result : — 

Irate  Angler.  Would  you  mind  keeping  off  my 
line?  (I  do  not,  writing  from  memory,  insist  on 
this  as  an  accurate  verbatim  report,  but  the  senti- 
ment is  the  same.) 

Insulted  Visitor.  Hare  you  speakin*  to  me  ? 

/.  A.  I  ham  ! 

/.  V.  Look  'ere;  is  this  (here  followed  two 
words,  which  I  take  to  be  dialect  for  weedy  and 
swift-flowing)  river  yours,  or  may  I  fish  here  too  ? 

After  which  the  Irate  Angler  maintained  a  freez- 
ing silence.     He  knew  that  argument  was  useless 
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with  a  person  who  could  describe  such  footling  as 
"  fishing,"  and,  as  there  were  ladies  in  other  boats 
in  the  neighbourhood,  he  also  thought  it  better  to 
apply  the  closure,  for 

"  Words,  like  Nature,  half  meal 
And  half  conceal  the  soul  within ; " 

and  it  seemed,  judging  from  the  sample  revealed, 
that  the  remainder  of  that  beautiful  soul  would  be 
better  for  concealment. 

Irritating  episodes  of  this  sort  are,  however,  the 
exception,  and  are  in  any  case  confined  to  the  end- 
July  and  August  holiday  season,  which  brings  weird 
wildfowl  from  the  great  and  busy  centres  inland. 
And  there  is,  thank  goodness,  plenty  of  time  to 
catch  bass  before  they  come,  and  occasionally,  in  a 
spell  of  Indian  summer,  after  they  are  departed,  un- 
regretted  by  all  save  those  who  have  given  them 
houseroom. 

There  is  another  kind  of  calm-water  fishing  in 
boats  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  when  whiting 
and  codling  find  their  way  into  many  rivers,  notably 
on  our  east  coast.  The  Essex  Blackwater  and 
Crouch,  even  for  that  matter  the  Thames  at 
Leigh,  the  river  at  Aldeburgh,  and  several  others, 
are  the  yearly  playground  of  many  anglers  who  like 
to  catch  sea-fish  in  still  water.  A  light  gut  pater- 
noster, and  either  mussels,  lugworms,  or  soft  crab 
for  bait,  are  best  for  this  fishing.  The  great  diffi- 
culty is  to  hit  off  the  tide.  I  remember  once  not 
hitting  off  the  tide  at  Maldon,  on  the  Blackwater. 
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Everything  had  been  arranged  by  telegram ;  Hand- 
ley's  yacht,  well  known  to  anglers  in  that  part  of 
the  world,  was  in  readiness,  and  I  went  down  by 
the  appointed  train.  Something  went  wrong,  how- 
ever, with  the  tides.  Whether  they  were  not  as 
they  should  have  been,  or  whether,  as  seems  more 
probable,  I  had  miscalculated  the  whole  programme, 
I  forget  for  the  moment,  but  the  result  was  disas- 
trous. I  write  from  memory,  but  I  vaguely  re- 
member spending  just  twenty-four  hours  away  from 
home,  and  fishing  for  about  forty  minutes,  the  tide 
being  too  swift  before  and  after  that  time  to  admit 
of  fishing  at  all.  And  during  the  forty  minutes  we 
caught  only  two  or  three  midgets  of  fish,  bullheads 
for  the  most  part,  if  I  remember  right,  and  nothing 
worth  taking  away.  That  was  an  exceptionally  un- 
fortunate outing,  however,  and  I  have  in  other  days 
enjoyed  very  brisk  sport  with  these  Essex  whiting 
and  codling  on  bright  winter  mornings,  with  the 
moon  just  giving  place  to  a  little  less  pale  December 
sun.  Nowadays,  however,  give  me  the  warm  sum- 
mer fishing.  When  September  has  yielded  its  last 
bass,  and  when  in  the  early  days  of  October  one  has 
had  a  day  or  two  with  the  inshore  whiting  and  the 
late  mackerel,  with  perhaps  a  chance  cod  or  dory  in 
the  boat's  well,  then  let  the  rod,  for  my  part,  be 
laid  by  in  a  dry,  warm  corner,  and  let  the  guns 
come  out  during  play  hours.  Sitting  wet  and 
shivering  in  an  open  boat  during  the  last  two 
months  of  the  year  is  to  my  mind  the  least  satis- 
factory of  sport.      If  I  were  bent  on  winter  sea- 
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fishing,  which  I  am  not,  I  would  rather  fish  from 
shore  or  pier,  where  at  any  rate  a  man  can  walk  up 
and  down  and  make  his  blood  spin  faster  when  the 
fish  hold  aloof  and  he  has  time  to  realise  how  much 
more  comfortable  he  would  be  beside  his  fire.  I  am 
aware  that  enthusiasts  do  manage  to  enjoy  boat- 
fishing  at  Deal  and  elsewhere  on  the  coldest  or 
shortest  day  of  the  year,  and  more  power  to  their 
elbow,  but — "  for  me,  No,"  as  the  Frenchman  said 
when  offered  jugged  hare. 


CHAPTER   XXX 

SEA-FISHING  FROM  BOATS : 
GENERAL   REMARKS 

By  F.  G.  Aflalo 

This,  then,  concludes  what  I  have  to  say  about 
fishing  from  boats,  but  I  do  not  want  to  take  leave 
of  the  subject  without  a  few  words  of  caution  on 
the  subject  of  general  procedure  and  behaviour  in 
such  fishing.  In  the  first  place,  I  think  it  would 
be  as  well  if,  without  being  in  the  least  nervous, 
every  one  who  fishes  from  boats  were  made  to  realise 
that  any  carelessness  on  his  (or  her)  part  may 
jeopardise  not  alone  the  life  of  the  culprit,  but 
also  of  the  rest  of  the  party,  particularly  of  the 

unfortunate  boatman,  who,  besides  being  as  a  rule 
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hampered  by  heavy  clothes  the  reverse  of  helpful  to 
any  one  suddenly  projected  into  the  water,  is  in 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  every  hundred  quite  igno- 
rant of  the  art  of  swimming.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact,  and  one  which  I  have  confirmed  by  directly 
questioning  dozens  of  men  so  placed,  that  those 
who  cannot  swim  have  no  fear  of  drowning.  It 
is  the  old  story  of  ignorance  and  bliss,  the  same 
blessed  indifference  as  causes  the  newcomer  to  dis- 
dain the  tropical  sun  or  the  Arctic  cold,  and  to 
venture  abroad  in  supreme  disregard  of  the  special 
clothing  and  other  precautions  adopted  by  those 
long  resident  in  the  place.  The  non-swimmer 
never  realises  the  danger  of  collapse,  as  he  might 
had  he  once  fought  with  a  strong  current,  as  most 
swimmers  have  done  in  their  time ;  and  this  is 
within  certain  limits  a  good  thing,  else  half  the 
best  fishermen  on  the  coast  could  never  be  induced 
to  go  afloat,  and  the  younger  generation,  most  of 
whom  are  able  to  swim,  would  never  have  a  chance 
of  learning  by  direct  instruction  the  arts  by  which 
their  fathers  and  grandfathers  have  earned  their 
livelihood  time  out  of  mind.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  only  right  to  remember  how  these  men  are 
situated,  and  to  be  extra  careful  not  to  put  their 
lives|  in  any  danger.  A  sailing-boat  may  be  put  in 
danger  through  the  vanity  of  an  amateur  who  in- 
sists on  retaining  the  helm  in  a  squall  and  on  a 
coast  with  which  he  is  unfamiliar.  A  rowing-boat, 
or  at  any  rate  its  occupants,  may  be  put  in  still 
greater  danger  through  any  one  standing  up  in  it. 
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Ladies — I  shiver  at  my  own  temerity,  but  it  must 
be  said — are  the  most  untiring  offenders  in  this 
respect.  As  sure  as  a  steamer  passes  so  near  as  to 
rock  the  boat  with  the  wash  from  her  paddles,  so, 
just  at  the  worst  moment,  a  lady  in  the  boat  will 
stand  up.  The  precise  object  of  this  interesting 
demonstration  I  have  never  been  able  to  fathom. 
Is  it  perhaps  a  sudden  desire  to  protest  against  the 
disturbance  ?  Does  it  rather  rest  on  some  vague, 
half-conscious  animal  instinct  to  get  out  of  the 
boat  and  seek  safety  elsewhere  ?  I  know  not.  The 
fact  remains  that  those  divine  beings,  whom  we  all 
cherish,  do  stand  up  in  boats  just  as  surely  as  they 
hop  backwards  and  forwards  in  suicidal  uncertainty 
when  crossing  Oxford  Circus  in  heavy  traffic. 

Another  thing  to  be  very  careful  of  in  a  boat  is 
that  nothing  is  so  placed  that  any  one  may  slip  on 
it.  A  boat  is  not  the  place  to  slip  in.  The  worst 
case  of  this  that  I  know  is  when  men  are  shooting 
seals  or  porpoises,  or  maybe  cormorants,  with  rifles, 
and  the  empty  brass  cartridge  cases  are  thrown  in 
the  bottom  of  the  boat  instead  of  overboard.  I 
have  seen  many  a  disagreeable  fall  in  this  way,  and 
on  one  occasion — it  was  out  in  Australia — a  man 
nearly  pitched  overboard.  When  you  pitch  over- 
board in  Australia  you  may  have  the  quaint 
luck  to  pitch  into  the  open  jaws  of  an  appre- 
ciative shark.  Round  objects,  such  as  cartridges, 
thole  pins,  leaden  bullets,  and  so  on,  are  obviously 
more  dangerous  in  such  situations  than  others,  but 
there  is,  or  should  be,  a  place  for  everything  in 
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a  boat  as  well  as  out  of  it,  and  in  that  place  let  it  be 
kept.  For  a  similar  reason  no  slippery  piece  of 
bait  or  fish  should  be  left  in  spots  where  people 
are  likely  to  step  on  them.  Moreover,  a  little 
cleanliness  in  the  boat  is  immensely  conducive  to 
the  general  comfort,  particularly  when  there  is  any 
one  whose  stomach  easily  rebels. 

With  regard  to  the  correct  methods  of  launching 
and  beaching  and  anchoring  small  boats,  these 
matters  are  much  better  learnt  on  the  spot.  In 
the  absence  of  skilled  assistance,  a  little  presence 
of  mind  and  common-sense  will  go  a  great  way. 
It  will  be  apparent  that  to  throw  the  whole  weight 
in  the  bow  of  the  boat  when  launching  will  not 
only  make  the  work  much  more  difficult,  but  will 
also  make  the  risk  of  an  upset  at  the  start  consider- 
ably greater.  In  beaching,  too,  it  is  advisable  in 
most  cases  to  back  the  boat  in  stern  first,  and  when 
there  is  a  swell  or  lop  care  must  be  taken  to  come 
in  just  behind  a  wave  and  not  just  in  front  of  it. 
As  to  anchoring,  this  presents  no  difficulty  as  a  rule 
with  quite  small  boats,  provided  always  that  the 
anchor  is  efficient  and  the  rope  long  enough.  To 
put  a  heavy  sailing-boat  on  a  particular  rock  in 
twenty  or  thirty  fathoms  of  water  requires  a  good 
deal  more  practice,  but  one  always  takes  a  profes- 
sional fisherman  on  such  occasions,  and  he  knows 
all  about  tatchings  and  splices  and  allowance  for 
wind  and  tide.  The  anchor  may,  under  certain 
conditions,  be  dropped  ten  or  fifteen  yards  from 
the  spot  where  the  hooks  should  lie,  but  the  wind 
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and  tide  do  the  rest.  In  anchoring  the  boat  on  the 
sand,  an  anchor  of  the  orthodox  pattern  will  be 
requisite,  but  for  fishing  on  the  rocks  a  large  square 
stone,  or  "  killick,"  is  generally  sufficient.  I  have 
sometimes  managed  quite  well  with  the  stone  on 
the  sand,  but  it  is  not  so  generally  useful  in  that 
place  as  an  anchor.  In  Cornwall,  indeed,  the 
peculiar  form  of  anchor  known  as  a  "grapnel" 
(locally  pronounced  "graper")  is  used  under  all 
conditions,  and  a  nice  business  it  sometimes  is  to 
haul  it  clear  of  the  rocks.  A  "  tatching  "  is  made, 
which  has  the  effect  of  disengaging  it  wrong  way 
up,  but  sometimes,  in  spite  even  of  this  precaution, 
it  is  impossible  to  get  it  free  at  high  water.  The 
only  plan  is  then  to  attach  a  cork  buoy,  with  your 
initials  cut  or  burnt  deeply  in,  by  a  long  line,  and 
seek  the  anchor  again  at  the  next  convenient  low 
tide,  taking  the  bearings  of  its  position  very  care- 
fully to  facilitate  picking  it  up  again.  When  doing 
the  same  thing  at  low  water,  it  is  important  to 
attach  the  buoy  by  a  very  long  line,  else  it  will  be 
carried  under  and  lost  to  sight  in  the  deeper  water 
at  the  flood.  It  is  at  flood-tide  that  submerged 
lobster-pots  or  trammels,  with  their  hidden  corks 
and  ropes,  are  so  fatal  to  the  amateur's  tackle, 
particularly  when  he  is  whiffing  for  pollack  or 
mackerel  and  thus  dragging  his  hooks  through  the 
water.  When  the  tide  is  low  and  slack,  the  tell- 
tale corks  are  easily  seen,  and  a  very  little  care 
should  suffice  to  steer  the  lines  clear  of  the  obstacle. 
When,  however,  all  indication  is  hidden,  collision 
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may  easily  result.  The  only  plan  is  to  let  out  slack 
line,  from  either  the  rod  reel  or  winder  of  the  hand- 
line,  and  to  back  the  boat  on  to  the  trammel  or  pot 
in  which  the  hooks  are  fast.  Even  then,  it  may  be 
impossible  to  recover  all  the  gear,  but  something 
at  any  rate  may  be  saved.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  haul  a  large  trammel  to  free  the  hook,  as  that 
is  a  laborious  job  involving  the  joint  labours  of 
several  men  used  to  the  work.  The  lobster-pot, 
however,  could  easily  be  hauled  and  lowered  again 
after  the  hook  had  been  recovered.  It  would  prob- 
ably be  found  not  in  the  pot  itself,  but  in  the  rope 
some  way  below  the  surface.  How  far  the  fisher- 
man is  justified  in  disturbing  a  pot  in  which  his 
hook  is  fast  is  a  question  in  ethics  which  I  am  not 
called  upon  to  decide,  since  in  such  a  matter  every 
one  will  settle  for  himself.  Personally,  I  should 
feel  justified  in  disturbing  the  pot  to  recover  my 
hook  if  I  also  thought  it  worth  while.  Hauling 
a  lobster-pot  in  deep  water  and  a  strong  tide  is, 
however,  a  pastime  which  may  appeal  to  some,  but 
not  to  me,  and  I  had  rather  lose  a  dozen  hooks  than 
go  to  so  much  trouble. 

Those  who  own  small  yachts,  by  the  way,  might 
do  worse  than  invest  in  a  correspondingly  small 
trammel.  The  trammel  is  virtually  a  net  wall, 
standing  about  six  feet  high,  and  doing  its  work  in 
the  dark.  More  explicitly,  it  consists  of  three  up- 
right nets,  the  two  outer  nets  being  short,  stretched 
tight  between  the  ropes,  and  having  a  large  mesh 
through  which  the  fish  can  pass,  the  middle  net 
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being  much  longer,  left  slack  between  the  others, 
and  having  a  mesh  so  small  that  it  arrests  the  fishes. 
When  a  fish  swims  against  the  outer  net,  on  either 
side,  it  passes  easily  through  the  large  mesh,  and 
then,  still  swimming  on,  goes  through  the  large 
mesh  of  the  opposite  outer  net,  but  with  the  small- 
meshed,  loose  middle  net  caught  over  its  head  and 
shoulders.  This  frightens  it  into  darting  forward 
to  escape,  and  that  seals  its  fate,  for  it  is  now  in 
a  net  bag,  like  any  bolted  rabbit,  and  the  harder  it 
struggles  the  tighter  it  draws  the  fatal  meshes. 
A  small  trammel,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  fathoms, 
is  sufficient  for  the  amateur  to  amuse  himself  and 
supply  his  yacht  with,  and  Hearder,  of  Plymouth, 
would  probably  supply  one  of  that  length  for  be- 
tween four  and  five  sovereigns.  The  trammel  is 
stretched  between  two  lines  with  lead  below  and 
a  buoy  above,  and  a  series  of  leads  on  the  lower 
edge  and  of  corks  on  the  upper  serve  to  keep  it  in 
its  upright  position.  It  is  set  from  the  yacht's 
dinghey,  and  the  process  involves  only  a  little  care 
to  pay  it  out  clear  and  without  fouling.  On  the 
lee-side  of  a  reef  of  rocks  and  parallel  with  the  tide 
is  a  likely  situation,  and  it  may  be  set  at  sunset 
and  taken  up  before  turning-in.  Some  yachtsmen 
leave  it  out  close  to  the  yacht  all  night,  but  I  never 
found  this  answer,  as,  unless  one  thoroughly  knew 
the  ground  to  an  extent  very  uncommon  in  the 
wandering  yachtsman,  the  net  either  got  fouled  at 
the  change  of  tide  or  else  full  of  small  crabs,  which 
were  not  slow  to  help  themselves  to  the  red  mullet, 
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dory,  bass,  or  other   good  fish  helpless  to  defend 
themselves  against  even  the  most  puny  aggressor. 

A  small  trawl  is  also  kept  aboard  some  yachts, 
and  one  of  very  manageable  dimensions  for  amateur 
purposes  could  be  purchased  for  about  five  or  six 
sovereigns,  with  all  gear  complete.  As,  however, 
I  have  been  a  constant  advocate  of  increased  restric- 
tions on  this  amateur  trawling,  which,  in  the  shallow 
inshore  waters,  does  more  damage  in  proportion  to 
its  effective  strength  than  the  serious  trawling  on 
the  outer  grounds,  and  as,  moreover,  there  is  nothing 
sporting  in  the  wholesale  greed  of  this  sweeping  net, 
I  think  it  more  consistent  to  refrain  from  giving 
any  practical  hints  as  to  the  working  of  an  engine 
already  far  too  popular.  Nor  do  I  care  about 
suggesting  the  greater  popularising  of  the  seine,  or 
scan,  though  this  is  at  any  rate  generally  "  shot " 
round  a  well-located  shoal  of  some  round  fish,  like 
the  bass,  the  mullet,  or  the  mackerel,  and  does  less 
harm  than  the  trawl  (though  quite  enough,  for  all 
that)  to  the  flat-fish.  A  small  sean,  for  the  purpose 
of  amusement,  would  cost  five  or  six  sovereigns, 
and  there  is  this  to  distinguish  it  from  the  trawl  or 
trammel,  that  it  gives  healthful  exercise.  Those 
who  work  it  must  not  mind  a  wetting  even  to  the 
waist,  and  there  is  an  amount  of  hard  pulling  that 
must  brace  the  muscles  to  a  wonderful  extent. 
The  sean  is  "  shot "  with  the  aid  of  a  boat  in  a 
semicircle,  the  one  end  of  the  rope  being  left  with 
a  man  on  the  beach,  and  the  other  brought  round 
in  a  semicircular  sweep   by  the   boat   to   another 
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point  on  the  beach  some  distance  higher  up.  The 
two  ends  are  then  hauled  close  together,  and  all 
manner  of  fish  are  taken  in  the  small-meshed  bunt. 
Among  the  fish  that  I  have  seen  caught  in  this  way 
are  not  only  those  named  above,  but  also  sand-eels 
and  launce,  monk-fish  and  small  sharks,  turbot, 
soles,  and  plaice,  dory,  shad,  garfish,  and  in  fact 
all  those  fish  which  haunt  an  open  shore  in  shallow 
water. 

A  word  or  two  on  the  cost  of  sea-tackle  may  not 
perhaps  be  out  of  place  in  bringing  this  section  to  a 
close,  but  it  is  not  convenient  to  go  into  the  sub- 
ject in  much  detail,  for  a  comprehensive  account 
from  the  standpoint  of  every  grade  of  income  would 
occupy  more  than  the  available  space. 

Tackle  specially  made  for  sea-fishing  in  the  old 
style  is  not,  as  a  rule,  costly.  The  made-up  lines 
with  special  fittings  work  out  somewhat  higher  than 
might  seem  necessary,  but  even  these  rarely  cost 
more  than  six  or  seven  shillings  complete.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  fisherman  makes  up  his  own  lines 
from  the  raw  material,  or  rather  from  the  manufac- 
tured parts,  as  he  certainly  should  do,  he  need  not 
spend  the  half  of  what  these  mounted  lines  would 
cost  him.  He  can  get  fifteen  or  twenty  fathoms  of 
tanned  line  for  two  or  three  shillings,  and  the  gut, 
lead,  and  hooks  together  need  not  cost  as  much 
again.  The  usual  pattern  of  stout  sea-rod  costs  from 
half  a  guinea  to  a  guinea  or  a  little  more,  and  the 
Nottingham  winch  suitable  for  sea-fishing,  most  costly 
item  of  all,  may  run  into  thirty  or  forty  shillings. 
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Personally,  I  spend  more  on  the  rod  and  less  on  the 
reel.  A  sea-trout  rod,  costing  a  couple  of  guineas, 
is  balanced  by  a  small  bronze  check  winch  at  ten  or 
twelve  shillings,  and  this  combination  suits  admir- 
ably for  the  heaviest  bass,  as  also  for  moderate-sized 
pollack,  for  mackerel,  or  for  mullet.  The  artificial 
baits  used  in  sea-fishing  are  far  cheaper  than  those 
used  by  the  pike  or  salmon  fisher.  The  "flies" 
for  pollack,  bass,  or  mackerel  only  cost  twopence  or 
threepence  each,  and  the  indiarubber  baits  so  ex- 
tensively used  come  to  little  more.  Natural  baits, 
particularly  living  sand-eels,  may  run  into  a  con- 
siderable sum  during  the  season,  but  so,  on  the 
other  hand,  do  live  baits  for  pike.  Boat  hire  is  cer- 
tainly more  costly  as  a  rule  than  in  fresh  water,  but 
even  then  it  need  not  alarm,  and  members  of  the 
British  Sea  Anglers'  Society  get  preferential  rates  at 
many  ports. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI 

Section  II 

SEA-FISHING   FROM   FIXED   POSITIONS 

By  F.  G.  Aflalo 

A  boat  may,  of  course,  be  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  a  fixed  position,  provided  the  boat  be 
sufficiently  large  and  the  water  sufficiently  smooth. 
I  have  fished  from  a  6000 -ton  steamer  in  an 
Australian  estuary,  or,  again,  when  hung  up  in 
the  Suez  Canal,  and  there  was  no  more  move- 
ment than   if  I    had  been    conducting   operations 
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from  the  Admiralty  Pier,  Dover,  the  pebbly  fore- 
shore near  Aldeburgh,  or  any  one  of  my  favourite 
rocky  headlands  down  in  the  west  country.  In  the 
ordinary  way,  however,  the  above  distinction  is  one 
with  which  few  will  quarrel,  and  the  very  rare  occa- 
sions on  which  the  sea-angler  at  home  is  able  to 
demonstrate  the  absolute  immobility  of  his  boat 
are  rather  evidence  of  his  well-behaved  stomach 
than  of  the  truth  of  his  proposition. 

Now,  each  form  has  its  advantages  and  its  draw- 
backs. The  advantages  of  the  boat  are  obvious, 
for  it  takes  the  angler  away  from  the  shallow  and 
disturbed  water  inshore  to  the  haunts  of  the  big 
fish ;  and  if  they  are  not  feeding  on  one  ground,  it 
quickly  transports  him  to  another,  till  he  comes  in 
luck's  way.  The  pier-fisher  or  beach-fisher  has  to 
wait  till  luck  comes  his  way.  He  cannot  seek  it. 
The  Moors,  who  are  artists  in  the  finer  interpreta- 
tions of  leisure,  do  some  of  their  shooting  this  way. 
A  Moor  will  load  his  long-barrelled  flintlock  gun, 
and  he  will  then  sit  with  it  on  a  dry  and  stony  hill- 
side for  an  hour  or  for  six,  as  may  be  necessary, 
until  some  bird  flies  overhead  or  perhaps  a  hare  goes 
lolloping  along  in  front.  Then  he  fires,  and  gene- 
rally misses.  Then  he  loads  again,  and  this  time, 
after  another  interval,  he  may  bring  down  a  hawk 
or  a  hoopoe.  After  all,  the  boat-fisher,  save  when 
he  is  whiffing  for  mackerel  or  pollack,  also  sits  still, 
but  he  at  any  rate  sits  him  in  the  highway  of  the 
fishes,  and  when  he  has  sat  long  enough  in  one  spot 
without  getting  a  bite,  he  fetches  up  his  anchor, 
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sets  his  sail,  and  proceeds  to  sit  in  another.     The 
drawbacks  of  the  boat  are  also  sufficiently  patent : 
danger,  discomfort,  and  expense  may  all  in  greater 
or  less  degree  rule  it  out  of  court.     On  the  other 
hand,    sea-fishing   from    piers   and  beaches    is   not 
without  its  advantages,  though  some  of  these  will 
be  more  obvious  to  the  beginner  than  others.    What 
will  strike  every  one,  even  without  any  special  know- 
ledge of  sea-fishing,  is  that  the  pier  or  beach  gives 
immunity  from  sea-sickness ;  that  it  may  be  fished 
from  in  all  weathers ;  and  that  it  costs  little  or 
nothing,  since  the  small  fees  charged  for  fishing 
from  some  piers  with  a  high  reputation,  deserved 
or  otherwise,  for  fishing  can  in  no  way  compare  with 
the  considerable  cost  of  boats,  particularly  when  it 
is  necessary   to  hire  the  larger  sailing-boats,  with 
two   hands,   in   order   to   reach   the    outer  fishing 
grounds.      These    three    considerations,    then,    in 
favour  of  fishing  from  fixed  positions,  as  I  have 
called  them,  will  occur  to  all.    Less  obvious  to  those 
with  no  knowledge  of  the  sport  is  the  manner  in 
which  such  positions  bring  the  angler  within  reach 
of  really  sporting  fish.     There  are  fishes  which,  like 
the  bass,  the  pollack,  and  the  grey  mullet,  frequent 
the  neighbourhood  of  piers  at  one  season  or  another 
for  the  sake  of  the  food,  probably  the  small  crus- 
taceans that  harbour  in  the  seaweed  on  the  piles, 
and  also  perhaps  for  shelter.     In  certain  conditions, 
too,  of  wind  and  tide,  the  bass  in  summer,  and  the 
cod    and  whiting   in  winter   seek    their  food  just 
behind  the  surf  of  the  breaking  waves,  for  which 
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reason  there  is  at  such  times  a  better  chance  of 
catching  them  from  a  rocky  headland  or  sandy 
beach  than  there  would  be  if  fishing  in  a  boat,  since 
the  boat  could  not  venture  sufficiently  close  to  the 
broken  water  to  bring  the  angler  within  reach  of 
the  fish.  The  angler,  moreover,  who  has  access  to 
an  open  sandy  coast,  but  not  to  a  boat  of  any  kind, 
may  catch  fish  by  one  or  two  special  methods, 
which,  though  they  may  not  in  every  case  come  up 
to  the  highest  standard  of  sport,  are  yet  very  pro- 
fitable at  times,  and  these  will  be  described  after 
some  reference  has  been  made  to  the  more  regular 
ways  of  fishing. 

Without  further  preamble,  then,  as  to  the  ethics 
of  fishing  from  the  shore  or  from  piers,  I  will  now 
endeavour  to  give  some  hints  whereby  such  of  the 
afore-mentioned  methods  of  fishing  as  are  practicable 
in  these  situations  may  be  adapted  to  the  altered 
conditions. 

In  his  usual  ingenious  style,  my  friend,  "John 
Bickerdyke,"  has  in  his  Badminton  volume  on 
"  Sea-Fishing "  traced  an  imaginary  evolution  of 
the  rod  on  a  rocky  coast,  primitive  man  having  re- 
peatedly torn  his  line  against  the  shell-edged  rocks 
until  the  happy  thought  came  to  him  to  cut  an  ash 
sapling,  and  thus  haul  fish  and  line  clear  of  these 
obstacles.  In  the  ordinary  course,  indeed,  the  rod, 
generally  with  float  tackle,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
correct  gear  for  fishing  from  the  rocks,  while  the 
hand-line  is  more  appropriate  to  a  sandy  beach, 
though,  as  will  presently  be  shown,  a  kind  of  rod- 
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arrangement  is  sometimes  used  to  enable  the  fisher- 
men to  fling  it  sufficiently  far.  Touching  this  long 
casting,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  long  casting  does 
not  always  mean  more  fish.  There  are  much  adver- 
tised tournaments  of  fly-casting  and  bait-casting, 
and  on  such  occasions  it  is  no  doubt  a  fine  thing  to 
cast  farther  than  your  neighbour.  In  actual  fish- 
ing, however,  the  man  who  casts  far  often  throws 
his  baits  right  over  the  heads  of  the  fish,  and  pitches 
them  out  of  their  reach.  If  I  use  float  tackle  from 
a  pier  or  from  rocks,  I  always  search  every  foot  of 
water  up  to  the  foot  of  the  one  or  of  the  other. 
Thus,  if  the  tide  is  going  out,  I  drop  in  the  float 
close  to  the  rocks  or  close  alongside  the  pier,  and 
let  the  falling  tide  carry  it  gradually  out  twenty  or 
thirty  yards,  pulling  line  off  the  reel  as  required.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  tide  is  rising,  I  pitch  the 
float  twenty  or  thirty  yards — this  can  be  done  with 
a  long  rod  and  a  little  practice — and  let  the  water 
bring  it  in  to  my  feet,  not  removing  it  for  another 
cast  until  it  is  touching  the  rocks  or  the  pier,  as  the 
case  may  be.  When,  in  autumn,  numbers  of  small 
pollack — up  to  a  couple  of  pounds  in  weight — as- 
semble under  Teignmouth  pier,  they  are  to  be  seen 
at  low  water  swimming  round  and  round  among  the 
posts.  Catching  them  in  such  circumstances  on  a 
trout-rod  is  no  easy  matter,  for  one  has  to  keep  the 
frantic  fish,  when  hooked,  clear  of  the  ironwork. 
Yet  to  fish  outside  would  be  to  catch  nothing.  The 
fish  feed  only  right  under  the  pier.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  bass  or  grey  mullet  when  caught  along- 
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side  of  quays.  These  fish  are  alike  in  their  habit  of 
routing  with  their  noses  among  the  slimy  wood- 
work of  many  of  our  docks,  and  the  float  must  be 
dropped  noiselessly  so  that  the  baits  dangle  close  to 
the  walls,  and  are  there  sucked  by  the  prowling  fish 
as  if  from  the  wood  or  iron  itself.  If  the  float  were 
cast  out  into  the  stream  or  harbour  a  dozen  feet 
from  the  wall,  the  bait  might  lie  there  unnoticed 
throughout  the  day. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII 

SEA-FISHING  FROM  FIXED  POSITIONS: 
FISHING   FROM   ROCKS 

By  F.  G.  Aflalo 

The  most  extraordinary  rock-fishing — we  will  for 
convenience  take  our  "  fixed  positions  "  in  this  order  : 
rocky  shores,  sandy  shores,  and  piers — that  I  ever 
took  part  in  was  on  the  coast  of  Australia.  I  did 
not  take  a  leading  part,  it  is  true,  for  a  couple  of 
experiences  of  those  giddy  clambers  up  goat  tracks, 
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with  a  cauldron  of  surf  and  perhaps  a  happy  family 
of  sharks  in  readiness  a  hundred  feet  below,  held  no 
attraction  for  a  sporting  taste  singularly  deficient  in 
imagination.  Born  Australians  run  up  and  down 
these  ledges  in  the  cliffs  with  an  indifference  to 
danger  that  would  do  credit  to  a  rock-rabbit ;  but  I 
am  neither  a  born  Australian  nor  a  rock-rabbit,  and 
I  stoutly  declined  to  have  any  further  traffic  with 
such  unholy  recreation.  There  is  a  certain  amount 
of  rock-fishing,  though  in  somewhat  less  dangerous 
circumstances,  since  the  sharks  at  any  rate  are 
eliminated  from  the  possibilities  of  disaster,  on  the 
east  coast  of  Scotland  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Aberdeen.  Pollack  and  coal  fish  are  taken  in  the 
coves  and  bays  of  the  coast  between  Aberdeen  and 
Stonehaven  ;  and  the  fishermen  use  long  rods  and 
fine  tackle,  baiting  their  hooks  with  the  inside  of 
shore  crabs  or  with  large  mussels. 

Fishing  from  the  rocks  is  in  wide  vogue  through- 
out the  Mediterranean,  and  those  who  have  in  great 
steamers  called  at  the  different  ports,  at  Gibraltar, 
at  Marseilles,  at  Leghorn,  at  Naples,  at  Palermo, 
must  have  noticed  at  almost  all  of  these  immense 
bamboo  rods  projecting  from  favourite  fishing  spots 
on  the  rocks.  Biarritz  is  another  famous  place  for 
the  use  of  these  long  rods  from  the  rocks,  though 
they  will  more  often  be  seen  in  clusters  on  the  jetties 
on  either  side  of  the  Port  aux  PAcheurs.  Wherever 
the  face  of  the  rock  slopes  outwards,  a  long  rod,  one 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  is  clearly  essential  to  haul 
the  fish  clear  of  the  rock  itself.      Where,  on  the 
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other  hand,  as  rarely  happens,  the  rock  falls  sheer 
into  deep  water,  like  the  side  of  a  wall,  then  a  short 
rod  or  even  a  hand-line  would  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  situation. 

Float  tackle  is  par  excellence  the  most  killing 
manner  of  fishing  from  the  rocks,  or  for  the  matter 
of  that  from  piers  and  harbours,  particularly  in  cases 
where  the  bottom  is  also  rocky  and  therefore  likely 
to  get  foul  of  leads.  Those  who  are  already  familiar 
with  the  principles  of  float-fishing  in  lake  or  river 
need  only  be  told  that  an  extra  strong  set  of  tackle 
is  wanted  in  salt  water,  and  the  float,  though  made 
as  sensitive  as  possible  by  accurate  shotting  of  the 
line  beneath  it,  must  not  dance  and  bob  to  every 
little  ripple  on  the  surface  of  the  sea.  A  good  thick 
pike-float  answers  the  purpose  admirably,  and  some 
arrangement  whereby  it  can  easily  be  shifted  up  or 
down  the  line  is  essential,  as  in  some  places  the  depth 
alters  very  rapidly,  and  it  is  necessary  to  fish  with 
great  accuracy  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  bottom. 
Although,  as  already  suggested,  the  sensitiveness  of 
the  float  adds  considerably  to  the  angler's  enjoyment, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  three  fish  chiefly  caught 
by  this  means  alongside  rocks — bass,  pollack,  and 
mackerel — do  not,  as  a  rule,  take  the  bait  with  the 
half-hearted  appetite  of  wary  carp.  With  them,  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  all  or  nothing ;  a  quick  rush,  and 
the  float  disappears  in  a  swirl  of  water,  and  the  line 
tightens  with  a  twang.  In  fishing  for  grey  mullet, 
on  the  other  hand,  which  will  be  described  on  a  later 
page  in  connection  with  pier-fishing,  the  biting  may 
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on  occasion  be  so  delicate  that  a  light  quill  float, 
such  as  that  used  for  Thames  roach,  may  give  the 
best  results  and  the  fewest  misses. 

As  some  of  the  best  fishing  close  to  a  rocky  shore 
is  to  be  had  in  the  twilight,  after  the  sun  is  down  in 
the  west,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  paint  the  top  of  the 
float  with  a  dash  of  French  white,  or  else  to  stick  a 
very  small  white  feather  in  the  cap  by  which  the  float 
is  made  fast  to  the  line.  The  eye  soon  accustoms 
itself  to  the  small  white  spot,  and  by  this  means  it 
is  enabled  to  follow  without  difficulty  the  slightest 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  float  long  after  the 
failing  light  would,  without  some  such  precaution, 
have  rendered  this  impossible  to  the  ordinary  eye- 
sight. Where  the  water  runs  to  a  considerable 
depth — i.e.  eight  or  ten  fathoms — close  up  to  the 
rocks,  a  somewhat  exceptional  condition,  and  where 
the  fish  are  feeding  not  far  from  the  bottom,  float 
tackle  is  not  always  effective.  The  great  length  of 
line  intervening  between  the  float  and  the  hook 
hampers  the  movements  of  the  former,  and  the 
biting  of  the  fish  is  not  always  communicated  to  the 
float  and  thence  to  the  angler's  eye  with  sufficient 
promptness  to  give  time  for  the  necessary  stroke  to 
drive  the  hook  home. 

In  such  a  case  the  paternoster  may  prove  the  more 
useful  piece  of  tackle,  and  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  the  paternoster  may  be  made  up  with  any 
degree  of  either  strength  or  fineness,  from  the  deli- 
cate single-gut  contrivance,  with  its  little  green  pear 
of  lead,  used  by  perch  fishers  on  Thames  locks,  to 
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the  stout  treble-gut  arrangements  with  their  bars  of 
brass,  or  whalebone,  or  cane,  sold  for  sea-fishing  in 
deep  water  and  among  big  fish.  A  compromise 
between  these  two  will,  as  a  rule,  be  found  the  best 
tackle  in  ordinary  fishing  from  the  rocks.  The 
water  is  not,  as  a  rule,  very  deep;  it  is  often 
very  clear ;  and  the  fish  caught  seldom  weigh  much 
over  3  or  4  lbs.,  save  when  an  exceptionally  large 
pollack  or  bass,  or  maybe  a  conger  eel,  that  has 
lost  its  way  home,  moves  off  with  the  bait  with 
that  slow  but  sure  progress  so  certainly  indicative  of 
a  heavy  fish  at  the  business  end  of  the  line.  When 
conger  fishing  at  night,  by  the  way,  stout  tackle  may 
be  used  anywhere  from  the  rocks,  as  one  is  always 
liable  to  hook  an  immense  fish  even  close  to  the 
shore.  A  paternoster  of  strong  single  gut  should 
be  sufficiently  strong  for  ordinary  bass  or  pollack 
fishing  from  the  rocks,  and  it  is  as  well  to  attach  the 
lead  by  a  frayed  loop  of  line.  When,  as  may  some- 
times happen,  the  lead  catches  fast  in  the  rocks  on 
the  bottom,  it  may  be  sacrificed,  and  the  entire  line, 
hooks  and  all,  recovered,  after  which  the  addition  of 
a  spare  lead  enables  the  angler  to  resume  fishing  with 
very  little  loss  of  either  time  or  tackle.  Only 
practice  will  tell  the  angler  just  when  he  should 
strike  when  using  a  paternoster.  There  is  no  tell- 
tale float  to  guide  him  in  choosing  the  right  moment. 
As  a  general  rule — one,  however,  to  which  actual 
practice  furnishes  many  exceptions — the  first  c<  nig- 
gling "  bite  of  the  fish  should  be  the  signal  for  him 
to  lower  the  top  of  his  rod  ever  so  slightly,  and  if, 
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as  should  happen,  the  fish  is  encouraged  by  this  con- 
cession to  take  the  bait  in  earnest,  he  may  then  strike 
as  if  he  meant  it  and  reel  in.  The  object  of  the 
paternoster  being  to  offer  the  baits  at  different 
depths,  it  is  a  good  plan,  unless  the  angler  is  quite 
certain  of  the  right  bait  for  that  locality,  or  unless, 
as  may  be  the  case,  he  has  only  one  kind  of  bait  at 
his  disposal,  to  use  two  or  even  three  baits,  one  on 
each  hook,  until  he  is  able  to  form  some  opinion 
as  to  which  the  fish  are  taking  at  the  time  in  pre- 
ference to  the  rest.  There  is  no  rule,  but,  speaking 
roughly,  if  fishing  from  a  headland  for  bass,  one 
might  bait  the  top  hook  with  a  living  sand-eel, 
hooked  through  the  upper  lip,  the  middle  hook  with 
a  strip  of  squid,  and  the  bottom  hook  of  all  with 
either  a  lump  of  ray's  liver,  a  piece  of  fresh  herring, 
a  green  crab,  or  a  couple  of  mussels.  If  none  of 
these,  each  in  its  way  being  a  most  killing  bait  for 
bass,  produced  any  result  after  a  reasonable  trial,  it 
might  then  not  unfairly  be  assumed  that  the  bass 
had  migrated  elsewhere.  Although  the  specific 
object  of  the  paternoster  is  undoubtedly  to  search 
different  depths,  it  may  also,  when  used  from  the 
shore,  be  used  in  trying  different  spots  in  the  hori- 
zontal plane,  and  this  is  done  by  casting  it  carefully 
out  and  using  it  at  an  obtuse  angle  with  the  rod 
instead  of  letting  it  hang  vertically.  By  gradually 
reeling  in  line,  provided  due  care  be  taken  not  to 
get  the  lead  foul  of  a  rocky  bottom,  it  is  surprising 
how  much  water  may  be  searched  in  this  way.  When 
the  same,  or  different,  fish  are,  as  sometimes  happens, 
VOL.  11.  y 
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feeding  well  at  different  depths,  but  rather  too  near 
the  surface  for  the  ordinary  paternoster  (in  which 
the  lead  is  not  more  than  a  foot  at  most  from  the 
lowermost  hook)  to  be  of  use,  a  killing  combination 
may  be  made  of  paternoster  and  float  tackle  by 
simply  removing  the  heavier  lead  and  substituting 
a  small  bullet,  just  sufficient  to  "cock"  the  float. 
Needless  to  say,  this,  or  any  other  form  of  float 
tackle,  is  useful  only  in  calm  weather,  as  any  con- 
siderable disturbance  of  the  water  is  fatal  to  the 
sensitive  working  of  the  float. 

Where  there  is  a  sandy  bottom  immediately 
within  the  rock-angler's  reach,  a  leger-tackle  for 
flat-fish  or  whiting  will  perhaps  be  found  to  answer 
best,  but  as  the  principle  and  management  of  this 
tackle  will  be  fully  described  when  reference  is 
made  to  fishing  from  sandy  beaches,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  go  into  the  details  here. 

Save  when  fishing  from  very  high  rocks,  such 
as  those  resorted  to  by  my  Australian  friends  when 
tired  of  life  and  anxious  to  die  fishing,  a  rod  should 
always  be  used  by  the  rock-fisher,  for  here,  if 
anywhere,  is  its  legitimate  sphere  of  usefulness. 
Cprtainly,  the  life  of  the  rod  would  be  shortened 
i  by  using  it  fifty  feet  or  so  above  the  water,  but, 
unless  it  be  near  Aberdeen,  where  I  have  not  yet 
had  the  pleasure  of  fishing,  there  are  few  spots  on 
our  coasts  where  so  great  an  altitude  is  necessary. 
If,  however,  some  unusual  opportunity  should  occur 
of  catching  large  fish  from  the  upper  ledge  of  a 
lighthouse,  or  some  such  position,  let  the  fisherman 
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by  all  means  content  himself  with  a  hand-line,  and 
haul  his  fish  into  safety  as  soon  as  possible  without 
any  attempt  at  playing  them.  Such  fishing  must 
necessarily  be  directed  chiefly  towards  the  require- 
ments of  the  pot,  and  sport  is  then  at  a  discount. 

While  on  the  subject  of  rock-fishing,  I  may 
perhaps  be  pardoned  if  I  add  a  word  or  two  on 
the  chief  methods  of  taking  such  delicacies  as 
prawns.  These,  though  not  perhaps  coming  very 
definitely  under  the  rubric  of  sport,  furnish  a 
delicious  article  of  food,  and  there  is,  if  not  actu- 
ally sport,  a  very  agreeable  sensation  in  carefully 
hauling  the  prawn-pots,  or  examining  the  shove- 
net,  while  a  little  prawn  fishing  may  be  done  in 
the  intervals  of  more  serious  work. 

Most  rocky  coasts  furnish  prawns,  and  if  it  is 
added  that  these  are  best  taken  during  the  spring 
tides,  about  three  hours  after  low  water,  and  in  the 
deep  pools  that  lie  on  the  shady  side  of  high  rocks, 
little  more  need  be  said  as  to  the  when  and  where. 
There  are  two  distinct  ways  of  taking  prawns 
Either  they  may  be  sought  in  the  hand-net,  or 
baited  pots  may  be  set  for  their  capture.  The 
choice  is  a  matter  of  taste.  Those  who  want  to 
catch  prawns  and  nothing  more,  and  who  moreover 
like  the  exercise  and  do  not  mind  the  immersion, 
often  to  the  waist — for  these  rock  pools  are  apt  to 
be  treacherous  on  a  rising  tide — will  probably  choose 
the  hand-net.  It  has  the  advantage  of  being  inex- 
pensive, and  five  shillings  or  less  should  purchase 
one  of  the   necessary   mesh   and   strength.      The 
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handle  should  be  short,  and  it  is  a  great  advantage, 
too  often  overlooked,  if  the  frame  on  which  the  net 
is  stretched  has  a  square  front  instead  of  the  more 
common  rounded  one.  The  reason  for  this  prefer- 
ence is  that  the  prawns  have  a  way,  particularly 
when  their  home  is  disturbed,  of  hugging  the  side 
of  the  rock,  from  which  they  have  to  be  scooped  by 
the  skilful  hand  like  flies  from  a  wall,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  brush  the  perpendicular  side  of  the  rock  so 
close  that  none  shall  escape  if  the  net  be  a  round  one. 
There  is  no  great  difficulty  attaching  to  this  manner 
of  taking  prawns  beyond  a  little  local  knowledge  as 
to  the  best  times  and  places.  Given  this,  if  the  prawn 
fisher  bears  in  mind  my  simile  of  brushing  flies  off 
a  wall,  and,  further,  if  he  is  always  careful  to  work 
his  net  from  below  upwards,  and  not  sideways,  he 
should  catch  his  score  or  two  of  fine  prawns  without 
fail.  August  and  September  are  the  best  months ; 
indeed  on  many  parts  of  the  coast  (notably  in  Devon 
and  Cornwall)  these  coveted  crustaceans  appear  not 
to  come  so  close  inshore  at  any  other  period  of  the 
year. 

The  other  method  of  prawning  is  more  compli- 
cated, and  consists  in  setting  baited  pots.  These, 
with  the  necessary  cork  buoys  and  ropes,  may  cost 
about  half  a  guinea  apiece,  more  or  less  according  to 
the  make  and  material.  They  are  of  wire  or  cane, 
the  latter  being,  I  believe,  much  better,  but  also 
infinitely  less  portable  and  therefore  unsuited  to 
the  requirements  of  the  amateur  unless  he  resides 
within  easy  reach  of  the  sea  or  has  his  yacht  or 
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other  boat  permanently  on  the  shore.  The  only 
other  requisites  for  this  prawn  fishing  are  a  long- 
handled  boat-hook,  for  lowering  and  recovering 
the  pots,  and  a  few  small  gurnards,  about  three 
to  each  pot,  for  bait.  Gurnards,  red  or  grey,  are 
the  only  bait  that  I  know  to  be  of  much  use  for 
prawns,  though  there  are  doubtless  others.  All 
the  commoner  kinds  of  fish,  however,  such  as 
plaice,  whiting,  herring,  &c,  I  have  tried  times 
and  again  without  result.  An  infinity  of  small 
crabs  they  certainly  attract,  but  of  prawns  ne'er  a 
one.  One  other  bait,  by  the  way,  I  recollect  using 
years  ago,  and  that  was  ordinary  shore  crabs,  such 
as  those  just  alluded  to.  The  claws  and  legs  were 
removed,  and  a  skewer  was  thrust  through  the  body 
from  shoulder  to  shoulder.  Half-a-dozen  of  these 
transfixed  in  a  row  used  to  be  considered,  not  without 
reason,  good  enough  bait  for  prawns.  The  pot  being 
baited,  it  is  quietly  and  carefully  lowered,  by  hitching 
the  boat-hook  in  the  line,  in  a  dark,  deep  pool,  one 
on  which  the  sun  does  not  fall  direct — indeed,  the 
best  catch  of  prawns  will  frequently  be  made  be- 
tween half-past  five  and  half-past  six  on  evenings 
when  the  tide  is  at  its  highest  about  eight — and 
there  left.  Three  or  four  such  pots  may  be  lowered 
in  different  pools,  and  the  fisherman  may  then  turn 
his  serious  attention  to  any  bass  or  pollack  in  the 
neighbourhood,  merely  hauling  the  pots  once  every 
ten  minutes  or  so  and  transferring  the  prawns  to  a 
bag.     A  lively  prawn  may  now  and  again  be  dedi- 
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cated  to  the  hook  if  float  tackle  is  being  used,  and 
it  may  score  the  heaviest  pollack  of  all.     The  pots 
are  duly  lowered  again,  and  in  this  way  a  good  dish 
of  prawns  is  sometimes  secured  without  in  any  way 
interfering  in  the  other  fishing.     Quiet  is  essential  to 
success  in  prawning  by  either  method.     Prawns  are 
among  the  most  shy  dwellers   in  the  rock  pools, 
and  the  least  disturbance — and  a  two-legged  ogre 
suddenly  invading  their  peaceful  homes  can  hardly 
be    regarded    as    a    trifle — is    often    sufficient    to 
send  them  scuttling  away  into  deep  crannies  from 
which  it  may  be  impossible  to  dislodge  them.     It 
is    advisable,  when  wading   among    the   rocks   for 
prawns,  to  wear  an  old  pair  of  boots,  but  these  should 
not  be  either  buttoned  or  laced.     It  is  not  sufficient 
to  protect  the  sole  of  the  foot  only,  as  some  do  by 
wearing  sand  shoes,  for  the  sides  of  the  pools,  which 
generally  bristle  with  mussels,  often  give  very  nasty 
cuts,  and  one  cannot,  in  the  excitement  of  prawning, 
be  sufficiently  careful  to  have  the  ankles  efficiently 
protected.     A  cut  is  not,  even  if  deep,  generally 
noticed  while  the  limb  is  still  immersed  in  the  cold 
water,  but  the  loss  of  blood  may  be  considerable, 
and  it  occasionally  happens,  particularly  if  the  blood 
,     is  a  little  out  of  order,  that  such  a  cut  may  have 
I  long  and  nasty  results,  all  of  which  risk  may  be 
obviated  by  wearing  old  boots  as  suggested.     It  is 
also  very  necessary,  particularly  if  he  whose   soul 
is  set  on  prawns  happens  to  be  unable  to  swim,  to 
keep  a  continual  eye  on  the  rising  of  the  waters. 
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The  rapidity  with  which,  particularly  during  the 
second  half  of  the  flood — i.e.  often  the  best  time 
for  prawning — the  sea  may  come  swirling  round 
those  rocks  and  cut  off  the  careless  and  absorbed 
prawner  from  dry  land,  is  amazing ;  and  every 
summer  holiday  season  has  its  dismal  chronicle  of 
dreadful  drowning  accidents — last  season  was  even 
above  the  average  in  its  crop  of  fatalities — to  warn, 
in  vain,  the  inexperienced.  It  has  been  said  above 
that  about  three  hours  after  low  water  is  the  best 
time  for  catching  prawns,  but  it  should  be  added 
to  this  recommendation  that  much  depends  on  the 
coast  formation.  On  some  parts  of  the  coast,  where 
long  rocky  causeways  go  jutting  out  from  above  high- 
water  mark  to  below  low-water  mark,  it  may  be 
possible  to  catch  prawns  from  immediately  after 
low  water  almost  until  the  tide  has  done  flowing. 
Where,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rocks  do  not  reach 
as  high  as  high-water  line,  it  may  be  impossible  to 
"  fish  "  after  half  tide.  The  third  hypothetical  case, 
in  which  there  are  rocks  near  high-water  mark  but 
only  sand  beyond,  is  one  in  which  prawning  is  prac- 
tically out  of  the  question,  for  these  animals  do  not 
trouble  themselves  about  rocky  fastnesses  which  are 
uncovered  to  the  light  of  day  during  two-thirds  of 
the  twenty-four  hours. 

There  are  other  recreations  for  the  rock-fisher, 
such  as  probing  in  dark  crevices  with  an  iron  hook 
mounted  in  an  ash  handle  for  congers  or  lobsters, 
but  these  do  not,  perhaps,  present  sufficient  difficulty 
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to  make  any  detailed  account  necessary.  One  warn- 
ing may,  however,  be  uttered,  and  that  is  that  no  one 
who  is  not  tired  of  life  should  ever  be  induced,  par- 
ticularly when  alone, to  thrust  his  hand  and  arm  into 
a  cleft  on  the  rock,  however  tempting  the  dimly  seen 
form  of  a  lobster  or  conger  may  look  when  just  out 
of  reach  of  his  ash  handle  and  hook.  It  is  often  easier 
to  thrust  the  arm  in  than  to  withdraw  it,  particularly 
if  a  large  conger  when  hooked  in  this  way  suddenly 
retreats,  with  an  immense  muscular  effort,  farther 
into  its  cave,  dragging  with  it  the  fisherman's  arm 
farther  into  the  narrowing  hole.  Appalling  cases 
of  death  by  drowning  have  been  recorded  from 
this  cause,  the  would-be  captor  being  held  a  prisoner 
until  the  waters  slowly  cut  him  off  from  help  and 
life — truly  a  dreadful  ending. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  here  a  complete  guide  to 
those  portions  of  the  coast  at  which  the  amateur 
may  find  good  fishing  from  the  rocks,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  generality  of  resorts  where 
there  are  reefs  of  rocks  within  reach  of  his  boat. 
The  Scotch  coast  near  Aberdeen  and  Stonehaven 
is,  as  already  mentioned,  the  home  of  rock-fishing 
in  this  island,  but  the  London  angler  may  prefer 
to  go  to  the  south-west  coast,  where,  in  Devon  and 
Cornwall,  he  may  find  plenty  of  spots  at  which 
rock-fishing  is  often  practicable.  Near  Hope's 
Nose,  for  instance,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Babba- 
combe  and  Torquay,  as  well  as  on  the  other  side  of 
Torbay,  just  inside  Berry  Head,  I  have  seen  rod- 
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fishers  enjoying  some  sort  of  sport.  There  are  many 
spots  for  this  rock-fishing  just  west  of  Plymouth, 
and  it  may  be  followed  at  almost  every  coast  town 
in  Cornwall,  though  the  best  of  the  fishing  is 
unquestionably  to  be  had  from  boats. 


CHAPTER   XXXIII 

SEA-FISHING   FROM   FIXED   POSITIONS: 
FISHING   FROM   SANDY  SHORES 

By  F.  G.  Aflalo 

Fishing    from   a  sandy   shore   is    practised    under 

quite   different    conditions.      In   the    first   place    it 

may  for  the  most  part  be  regarded  as  an  autumn 

and  winter,  and  not  as  a  summer,  pastime.     The 

fish  caught  on  open  sandy  beaches,  chiefly  cod  and 

whiting,  do  not  on  most  parts  of  the  coast  come 

into  the  shallow  broken  water   until    the  turn   of 

October,  and  they  are  gone  again  in  most  seasons  by 

the  New  Year.    The  shore-haunting  fish  of  summer, 
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the  bass  and  mullet  and  pollack,  keep  to  the  rocks, 
and  can  only  be  caught  from  the  shore  in  the  rocky 
situations  afore-mentioned.  As  already  stated  in 
these  notes,  I  think,  this  wintry  fishing  no  longer 
appeals  to  me.  For  me  the  warm  summer  mornings 
and  evenings,  when  there  is  a  heat  haze  over  the 
western  bays,  and  the  tar  is  hot  and  soft  upon  the 
piers.  Still,  in  other  days,  I,  too,  delighted  in 
frosty  daybreaks  on  Deal  pier,  or  in  crisp  moon- 
light evenings  in  the  Maldon  reach  of  the  Essex 
Blackwater;  and  for  the  sake  of  those  who  may 
still,  youthful  or  otherwise,  preserve  such  fine  enthu- 
siasms, I  gladly  ransack  the  memories  of  the  past 
for  any  practical  hints  that  may  therein  be  stored. 

The  rod  has  already  been  counselled  as  the  right 
tackle  for  rock-fishing,  not  in  any  slavish  adherence 
to  rod-fishing  under  all  sorts  and  conditions,  which  I 
hold  to  be  sometimes  overdone  in  salt  water,  but  be- 
cause, as  suggested  in  "John  Bickerdyke's "  amus- 
ing prehistoric  peep,  the  rod  was  specially  devised 
to  save  the  line  from  the  cutting  edges  of  the  rocks. 
On  open  shores,  in  fishing  on  the  sand,  the  rod  is 
a  convenience  to  my  mind  only  where  there  is  a 
sloping  shingle  beach,  as  is,  for  instance,  the  case 
at  Hastings  at  high  water,  close  to  the  water's  edge. 
The  position  of  the  angler  sitting  on  such  a  slope 
enables  him  to  hold  the  rod  without  discomfort, 
or  it  may  even  be  laid  down  on  the  shingle  while, 
in  cold  weather,  he  takes  a  stroll  up  and  down  to 
make  his  blood  spin. 

A  sandy  shore,  on  the  other  hand,  usually  comes 
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very  gradually  down  to  the  water,  and  the  rod  is  a 
positive  inconvenience.  The  hand-line,  under  such 
conditions,  may  be  used  comfortably,  and  by  the 
simple  device  of  a  button  close  to  the  lead,  and 
a  forked  ash  pole,  such  a  line  may  be  swung 
out  thirty  or  forty  yards  with  ease.  On  the  East 
Coast,  indeed,  where  this  style  of  beach-fishing  is 
much  practised  during  the  autumn  months,  experts 
will  cast  even  farther.  Fifteen  or  twenty  hooks 
may  be  used  on  such  a  throw-out  line,  and  the  best 
bait  is  lugworm.  Mussel  would  be  even  better, 
perhaps,  as  far  as  the  tastes  of  the  cod  and  whiting 
are  concerned,  but  the  throwing  loosens  the  mussel 
to  such  an  extent,  even  if  it  does  not  jerk  it  right 
off  the  hook,  that  the  fish  are  able  to  suck  the 
hooks  clean  without  the  fisherman  suspecting  a 
bite.  The  East  Coast  plan  of  using  more  than  one 
line  cannot  be  recommended  to  any  one  not  fishing 
for  the  market,  and  indeed  those  whose  enthusiasm 
is  mainly  commercial  would  often  catch  more  fish 
and  lose  fewer  baits  if  they  would  confine  their 
attention  to  one  line  only,  and  with  fewer  hooks, 
half-a-dozen  being  quite  sufficient  for  the  amateur's 
purpose.  Such  a  line  held  in  the  hand  should 
enable  the  angler — let  me  call  him  "fisherman/' 
since  he  has  not  a  rod,  and  thus  steer  clear  of  the 
hypercritical — to  feel  each  bite,  and  to  strike  at 
once  and  hook  his  fish,  and  the  fish  killed  will  work 
out  a  better  average  per  hook  than  if  fifty  hooks 
were  launched  in  this  way  and  left  for  the  fish 
to  rob. 
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The  lcger  line  is  particularly  useful  on  sandy 
ground  and  when  fishing  from  a  sandy  beach.  Its 
chief  feature  is  a  pierced  lead,  generally  flat,  through 
which,  when  the  angler  is  expecting  a  bite,  the  line  is 
free  to  move  in  one  direction  only,  away  from  where 
he  stands,  its  movement  in  the  opposite  direction 
being  arrested  by  a  split  shot  too  large  to  pass 
the  lead.  The  same  principle,  of  the  line  running 
freely  one  way  only,  is  involved  in  the  somewhat 
lazy  arrangement  suggested  in  the  next  paragraph. 
There  are  various  forms  of  leger  lead,  but  they 
agree  in  their  plan  of  action,  or  rather  of  inaction, 
for  they  all  lie  on  the  ground  so  as  not  to  interfere 
in  the  sensitiveness  of  the  tackle,  and  the  readiness 
with  which  the  fisherman  can  feel  the  slightest  bite. 
A  leger  lead  may  be  used  with  either  rod  or  hand- 
line,  but  on  the  beach  I  prefer  the  latter.  The 
hook  is  baited  with  either  lugworm  or  mussel 
— the  latter  tied  on  with  yellow  worsted  to  keep 
it  on  the  hook  when  throwing  out  the  line — for 
flat-fish,  or  with  herring  or  sprat  for  cod  and  whit- 
ing, and  the  lead  is  cast  out  as  far  as  may  be 
necessary.  Then,  if  using  a  rod,  the  angler  reels  in 
line  until  there  is  no  slack  between  the  rod  and  lead, 
and  the  slightest  bite  will  then  be  registered  by  the 
twitching  of  the  rod  top.  If  using  the  leger  with  a 
hand-line,  he  simply  hauls  in  line  until  the  same 
condition  of  tautness  is  arrived  at,  and  then  holds 
the  line  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  the 
right  hand,  striking  as  soon  as  he  feels  a  bite. 
Two  hooks  may  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the 
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lcger  lead,  one  above  and  the  other  beneath  it,  but 
more  than  two  are  not  advisable. 

There  is  an  excellent,  though  somewhat  primitive, 
plan  for  obviating  the  exertion  of  throwing  out 
whenever  the  fish  are  removed  and  the  hooks  re- 
baited,  which  may  here  be  briefly  described.  A 
stout  stake  three  feet  long,  with  a  ring  in  the  top,  is 
driven  well  into  the  sand  at  low  water-mark  up  to 
two-thirds  of  its  length,  so  that  only  one  foot  remains 
above  the  ground.  The  line  bearing  the  hooks  is 
passed  through  the  ring,  but  in  place  of  the  lead 
there  is  a  cross  toggle  of  wood  or  a  piece  of  wire 
fixed  crosswise  on  the  line,  close  to  the  last  hook, 
and  too  long  to  pass  through  the  ring.  The  line 
must  be  twice  as  long  as  the  ordinary  throw-out 
line,  and,  when  the  home  end  has  been  passed 
through  the  ring  and  pulled  through  till  the 
further  progress  of  the  line  is  arrested  by  the  wire 
or  wooden  toggle,  the  home  end  of  the  line  is  made 
fast  to  the  toggle.  The  position  is  then  this :  the 
line  forms  an  endless  band,  free  to  move  in  either 
direction  through  the  ring  until  stopped  by  the 
toggle,  which  cannot  pass.  Close  to  the  latter  are 
ten  or  twelve  hooks,  and  these,  attached  to  the 
main  line  by  six  inch  lengths  of  single  gut,  and  of 
the  size  previously  recommended  for  mackerel,  are 
baited  with  lugworm,  herring,  soft  crab,  squid,  or 
whatever  may  be  handy  in  the  list  of  sea-baits.  It 
will  easily  be  seen  that  the  fisherman  can  sit  com- 
fortably above  high-water  mark  and  continually 
pull  the  hooks  towards  him ;  then,  when  they  are 
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re-baited  or  the  fish  removed,  he  can,  by  pulling 
the  other  side  of  the  line,  carry  them  out  again  into 
the  deeper  water.  The  home  end  of  the  line  may 
be  hitched  over  another  stake,  also  driven  firmly 
in  the  ground,  or  through  a  ring  let  into  a  heavy 
stone,  or  piece  of  yacht's  ballast.  This  method 
of  fishing  was  imparted  to  me  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  ago  by  the  late  Mr.  Wilcocks,  and  capital  fun 
I  have  had  with  it  in  the  Hastings  district,  as  have 
others  since  then  to  whom  I  in  turn  told  the  details 
of  management.  I  do  not  know  that  it  will  bear 
very  strict  investigation  when  considered  as  sport, 
but  I  have  long  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  that 
widely  used  term  needs  an  occasionally  more  generous 
interpretation  than  that  commonly  assigned  to  it. 
So  long  as  no  unsportsmanlike  method,  such  as 
dynamite  or  foul-hooking,  is  resorted  to,  a  man  of 
modest  ambitions  may  find  sport,  otherwise  recrea- 
tion, in  a  style  of  fishing  that  the  more  fastidious 
would  unhesitatingly  vote  child's-play.  Personally,  I 
find  no  amusement  whatever  in  whiffing  for  mackerel, 
but  I  would  hardly  condemn  it  as  unsporting  on 
that  account.  Yet  that  is  precisely  what  so  many 
people  often  do  when  discussing  any  but  the  forms 
of  fishing  that  they  individually  prefer. 

Thus,  the  setting,  or  "  shooting,"  as  it  is  generally 
called,  of  a  long  line — variously  known  as  "  trot," 
"spiller,"  or  "bulter" — might  conceivably  afford 
sport  to  some,  and  it  is  to  the  sandy  coast  that  its 
field  of  operations  is  perforce  confined.  Long  lines 
of  nearly  a  mile  in  length  and  carrying  many  hundreds 
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of  hooks  are  used  by  the  professional  fisherman,  but 
such  cumbrous  tackles  are  quite  inconvenient  for 
any  one  fishing  for  pleasure,  and  a  line  with  fifty 
hooks  should  be  ample.  Such  a  line  may  be  home 
made,  or  such  makers  as  Hearder,  of  Plymouth, 
would  supply  one  with  all  the  latest  conveniences, 
such  as  patent  toggles,  by  which,  in  the  event  for  in- 
stance of  a  conger  tangling  the  line,  a  particular  hook 
may  be  removed  and  another  substituted  in  a  minute. 
The  long  line  is  usually  set  for  market  purposes  in 
moderately  deep  water  five  or  ten  miles  from  land,  but 
the  amateur,  using  finer  tackle  and  smaller  hooks, 
may  have  plenty  of  fun  with  one  laid  between  two 
small  anchors  or  heavy  stones  along  a  sandy  shore, 
and  obliquely  across  the  tide.  The  line  must  be 
stretched  tightly  between  the  anchors  or  stones, 
and  not  only  must  it  be  attached  very  firmly  to 
these,  but  they  in  turn  must  be  made  fast  to  the 
ground,  else  loss  will  ensue.  Nay,  since  human 
nature  fell  from  its  high  estate  before  sea-fishing 
was  the  fashion,  even  these  precautions  are  not 
enough.     The  owner  must,  in  person  or  by  proxy, 

...  watch  through  the  tide  to  see  that  no  one  else  lifts 
His  property  by  mistake.     Unsophisticated  people 

£  believe  in  the  practice  of  stamping  their  name  or 
initials  on  the  stones  or  anchors,  but  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  this  is  little  hindrance.  The  line  is 
laid  between  its  anchors  or  stones  at  low  tide  and 
as  close  to  low-water  mark  as  possible,  but  rather 
above  it  in  case,  from  a  change  of  the  wind  or  any 
other  cause,  the  following  ebb  tide  should  not  un- 
cover the  sand  to  quite  so  far  out.     The  hooks  are 
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baited  with  mackerel,  herring,  squid,  crab,  shrimp, 
or  lugworm,  and  it  is  a  good  plan  with  a  small  line 
of  only  fifty  hooks  to  do  this  baiting  on  the  spot, 
particularly  as  the  line  should  be  laid  obliquely  and 
not  parallel  with  the  shore,  and  the  baiting  can 
therefore  be  started  at  the  seaward  end,  which  will 
be  first  covered  by  the  incoming  waters.  When  all 
the  hooks  are  baited,  and  the  stones  or  anchors  in- 
spected to  see  that  they  are  firm  in  the  ground,  the 
owner  retires  to  dry  land  and  watches  the  sea  slowly 
cover  up  his  property.  If  there  are  few  rowing- 
boats  in  the  locality  he  may  safely  go  home,  if 
desired,  and  return  towards  the  next  low  water  to 
recover  the  fish  and  re-bait  the  hooks ;  but  if  there 
are  many  boats  with  prowling  boatmen  in  possession, 
it  is  found  to  be  an  economy  to  remain  on  the  beach 
the  whole  time,  for  some  of  these  beachcombers  are 
wonderfully  skilful  with  a  grapnel  hook  and  line, 
dragging  the  bottom  and  lifting  whatever  they  may 
find.  Or  it  may  even  happen  that  they  take  out 
parties  of  guileless  amateurs  to  catch  "  whiting " 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  beach,  and  these  may 
get  their  leads  or  hooks  foul  of  the  long  line.  If 
they  manage  to  wrench  it  from  the  ground  and 
return  to  the  pier  or  beach  with  the  spoil,  it  is 
useful  to  meet  them  when  they  disembark  and  pro- 
test, as  courteously  as  may  be  deemed  necessary, 
against  such  behaviour.  There  is  sometimes  a 
chance  of  re-baiting  the  long  line  twice  in  daylight, 
when,  for  instance,  in  the  long  summer  days,  low 
tide  occurs  between  four  and  seven,  morning  and 
evening,  but  it  may  not  always  be  advisable  to  leave 
vol.  11.  z 
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the  line  out  all  night,  for  bigger  fish  are  on  the 
prowl  then  and  a  large  conger  might  take  a  fancy, 
not  perhaps  to  the  small  baits,  but  quite  possibly  to 
one  of  the  fish  'already  hooked,  and  walk  off  with 
the  whole.  Such  a  catastrophe,  though  not  abso- 
lutely out  of  the  question  in  daylight,  is  at  least 
highly  improbable.  At  the  same  time,  if  the  fisher- 
man likes  to  put  a  few  larger  hooks  and  baits  on  his 
long  line  in  the  evening  he  may,  of  course,  have  the 
delight  of  finding  an  immense  pollack  or  conger 
flopping  on  the  wet  sand  next  morning,  and  the 
excitement  when,  as  the  ebbing  water  gets  shallower 
and  shallower,  a  dark  form  is  seen  struggling  and 
splashing  on  the  line  may  be  imagined  and  should  be 
tried,  for  it  is  a  splendid  antidote  for  the  boredom 
sometimes  inseparable  from  the  seaside  holiday. 

Another  form  of  set  line,  which  has  the  advantage 
of  being  equally  useful,  either  on  a  coast  entirely  of 
sand  or  where  there  are  only  restricted  areas  of  sand 
between  rocks,  is  that  in  which  each  baited  hook  is  set 
separately.  In  this  case  about  two  yards  of  fine  but 
strong  line  are  made  fast  to  the  gut  of  the  hook  and 
the  other  end  is  tied  to  the  middle  of  an  ordinary 
stick  of  firewood  six  or  seven  inches  long.  The 
stick  is  then  buried  in  the  wet  sand  near  low-water 
mark  and  the  hook  baited.  It  is  surprising  what  a 
hold  wet  sand  has  on  a  stick  buried  in  this  way  a 
foot  or  so  below  the  surface.  However  big  the  fish 
that  gets  on  the  hook,  it  is  not  the  stick  which  will 
come  away,  though  the  line,  or  gut,  may  of  course 
be  broken.  These  single  hooks  can,  of  course,  be 
set  in  quite  small  patches  of  sand  with  rocks  all 
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around,  on  parts  of  the  coast  where  the  laying  of  an 
ordinary  long  line  would  not  be  practicable.  I  do 
not  for  a  moment  pretend  that  either  form  of  set 
hook  comes  under  the  head  of  Sport  as  commonly 
understood,  but  there  is  amusement  to  be  derived 
from  going  the  round  of  the  hooks,  like  an  Indian 
going  the  round  of  his  traps,  and  it  is  a  simple  and 
inexpensive  way  of  providing  the  larder  with  fresh 
fish,  for  good-sized  cod  and  large  flat-fish  are  often 
taken  in  this  way,  the  former  on  the  largest,  the 
latter  on  the  smallest,  hooks,  for  flat-fish  have  a 
narrow  mouth. 

The  only  form  of  netting  that  can  specifically 
be  referred  to  a  sandy  beach  is  the  shove-net  for 
shrimps,  and  there  is  no  need  to  devote  any  space 
to  practical  instruction  in  the  use  of  this  familiar 
square  net  at  the  end  of  a  long  pole,  which  men  and 
women  alike  are  seen  pushing  before  them  just  be- 
hind the  waves  all  the  summer  at  most  of  our  south- 
coast  resorts.  A  very  little  practice  will  enable  the 
amateur  to  push  this  implement  at  just  the  right 
angle  and  with  just  the  right  strength,  so  as  neither 
to  let  the  shrimps  escape  underneath  it  nor  to  bury 
it  so  far  in  the  soft  sand  as  to  arrest  further  progress 
or  break  the  frame.  One  injunction  may  be  given, 
though  it  will  hardly  be  necessary  to  the  true  sports- 
man, and  that  is  that  the  hundreds  of  undersized 
little  flat-fish,  midgets  little  larger  than  a  half-crown, 
be  at  once  returned  to  the  water.  The  short  de- 
tention in  the  net,  coupled  with  the  slow  advance 
through  the  water,  and  frequent  hauls  cannot  injure 
them  to  any  extent  as  would  perhaps  the  shrimp 
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trawl,  and  they  will,  at  the  start,  certainly  recover 
and  grow  to  a  more  useful  size,  even  if  they  do 
not  live  to  breed,  if  given  a  chance. 

This  beach-fishing  from  sandy  shores  is  chiefly 
confined  in  practice  to  the  East  Coast,  particularly 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Aldeburgh,  Lowestoft,  and 
Great  Yarmouth.  There  is,  however,  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  tried  elsewhere  if  the  condi- 
tions are  favourable.  I  shall  have  occasion,  a  little 
later,  to  draw  attention  to  the  capture  of  bass  in 
this  way  at  a  seaside  resort  where  such  shore-fishing 
was  formerly  little  known.  There  are  many  parts 
of  the  south  coast,  particularly  in  Hampshire  and 
Devon,  with  sandy  beaches  like  those  of  the  East 
Coast,  and,  no  doubt,  at  Bournemouth,  at  Wey- 
mouth, at  Dawlish,  at  Teignmouth,  this  shore- 
fishing  might  answer  in  the  autumn  months.  When 
we  get  to  Cornwall,  the  frowning  cliffs  come  for 
the  most  part  to  the  water's  edge,  and  sandy  beaches 
are  few  and  far  between. 
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CHAPTER   XXXIV 

SEA-FISHING  FROM  FIXED  POSITIONS : 
FISHING    FROM   PIERS    AND    HARBOURS 

By  F.  G.  Aflalo 

Fishing  from  piers  and  harbours  is  an  almost 
distinct  branch  of  the  sport,  so  many  little  modifi- 
cations are  necessary  under  the  altered  conditions. 
Much  depends,  in  the  first  place,  on  whether  the 
pier  is  a  solid  structure,  like,  say,  the  farther  end 
of  the  Admiralty  Pier  used  to  be  at  Dover  when 
they  allowed  one  to  fish  there — an  indulgence  with- 
drawn, 1  believe,  since  the  inception  of  the  Govern- 
ment .works  some  four  or  five  years  ago— or,  as  is 
more  often  the  case,  a  skeleton  framework  of  piles 
and  girders,  through  which  the  water  moves  to  and 
fro  and  often  with  a  strong  set,  or  current,  one  way 
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or  the  other,  which  may  prove  very  dangerous  to 
light  tackle.  The  solid  pier  is  in  every  way  prefer- 
able for  fishing  purposes  with  the  exception  of  one 
drawback,  and  that  is  that  large  fish  are  sometimes 
knocked  off  the  hook  when  being  hauled  up,  as 
they  are  apt  to  come  roughly  in  contact  with  the 
stonework,  a  collision  which  is  in  the  highest  degree 
improbable  in  the  open-work  piers.  With  this 
exception,  then,  everything  is  in  favour  of  the  solid 
masonry.  With  the  more  common  open-work  piers, 
which  also  involve  standing  on  draughty  gratings 
which  admit  in  opposite  directions  the  cold  air  and 
such  valuables  as  may  drop  through,  the  angler  is 
exposed  to  a  variety  of  more  or  less  serious  incon- 
veniences. There  is  the  risk,  just  alluded  to,  of 
losing  money,  knives,  pencil-cases,  and  so  forth, 
through  the  gratings.  The  secretive  sand  under 
the  piers  at  some  of  our  popular  watering-places 
would,  I  should  think,  start  a  bank  and  an  iron- 
monger with  coin  and  fishing  gear.  There  is 
another  fruitful  source  of  loss,  for  the  shell-encrusted 
girders  and  posts  continually  take  a  fancy  to  the 
angler's  lead  and  hooks,  and  refuse  to  part  with 
them.  Overcrowding,  particularly  during  the 
months  of  August  and  September,  is  another  un- 
doubted drawback  of  pier-fishing;  and  when,  in 
addition,  there  are  small  boys  in  evidence  swinging 
immense  leads,  about  half  their  own  weight,  round 
their  tiny  heads,  and  delivering  them  with  wonderful 
accuracy  on  the  ear  of  their  neighbour  to  left  or 
right,  that  which  was  merely  a  nuisance  may  become 
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nothing  short  of  a  danger.  I  have  before  now  seen 
a  large  hook  fairly  embedded  in  the  neck  of  a 
peaceful  loiterer  in  this  way.  There  is  no  redress. 
The  small  boy  looks  overwhelmed  with  contrition 
— in  reality  he  is  mentally  calculating  how  long  it 
will  take  to  unhook  the  fellow  who  got  in  his  way 
and  go  on  with  his  fishing — and  the  onlookers  show 
a  tendency  to  treat  the  situation  lightly.  The  one 
remedy  for  this  is  either  to  restrict  all  pier-fishing 
to  the  use  of  rods  (though  on  some  piers  I  have 
known  the  authorities  short-sighted  enough  to  insist 
on  hand-lines),  or  else  to  prohibit  throw-out  lines 
and  allow  only  those  which  are  quietly  let  down 
alongside. 

Not  only  is  the  rod  safer  in  pier-fishing;  it  is 
also  far  more  convenient,  and  enables  more  anglers 
to  get  to  work  side  by  side  without  one  interfering 
with  the  other.  A  man  who  knows  the  use  of  his 
rod  ought  moreover  to  be  able  to  save  many  a  large 
bass  or  pollack  that,  on  the  hand-line,  would  inevit- 
ably get  foul  of  the  posts  and  thus  regain  its  liberty. 
Of  course  it  takes  some  knowledge  and  practice  to 
use  a  rod  properly,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  novice 
the  hand-line  would  in  all  probability  catch  more 
fish.  For  float-fishing,  by  far  the  most  killing 
method  of  fishing  from  piers  or  harbours,  except 
in  rough  weather,  a  rod  is  practically  indispensable. 
I  have  seen  a  large  float  used  with  a  light  hand-line, 
but  it  is  at  best  a  hybrid  combination  with  all  the 
odds  in  favour  of  the  fish. 

On  some  of  the  East  Coast  piers,  where  much 
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autumn  fishing  is  done  at  night,  anglers  complain 
that  the  pier  authorities  do  not  sufficiently  provide 
for  their  comfort  and  safety,  while  the  men  on  the 
herring  boats  declare  that  the  amateur's  lanterns 
on  the  piers  mislead  them  when  steering  for  harbour 
late  at  night. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  pier-fishing 
that  there  shall  be  a  sense  of  good  fellowship, 
as  otherwise  it  is  impossible  to  fish  in  harmony. 
When,  for  instance,  a  number  of  anglers  are  using 
rods  and  float  tackle  side  by  side,  it  is  necessary  as 
soon  as  one  hooks  a  really  heavy  fish  that  the  others 
should  at  once  reel  in  and  stop  fishing  until  the  fish 
is  either  won  or  lost.  Self-interest  indeed  dictates 
this  policy  as  well  as  courtesy,  for  if  the  other  floats 
be  not  at  once  hauled  clear  of  the  water,  the  frenzied 
efforts  of  the  fish  to  escape  will  speedily  entangle 
all  the  lines,  and  there  will  be  no  more  fishing  for 
perhaps  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  while  the  language 
that  then  will  float  upon  the  summer  breeze  will 
make  the  mermaids  stop  their  shell-like  ears  with 
seaweed.  The  floats,  too,  should  be  dropped 
quietly  in,  at  any  rate  when  the  tide  is  carrying 
them  clear  of  the  pier.  There  is  no  need  to  make 
magnificent  casts  from  the  Nottingham  reel  unless 
one  has  the  pier  to  oneself,  and  even  then  the  effort 
entailed  in  such  feats  is  usually  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  result.  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  fact, 
which  is  within  the  experience  of  almost  every 
amateur  sea-fisherman  of  any  experience  at  all,  of 
the  fish  generally  feeding  close  against  the  rock  or 
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against  the  piles  of  a  pier ;  and  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  a  float-line  pitched  some  distance  from  where  the 
angler  stands  will  take  the  bait  out  of  ken  of  the  fish. 

Float  tackle  or  the  paternoster  is  the  best  tackle 
for  pier-fishing,  and  the  paternoster  may  be  used 
either  up  and  down  or  as  a  throw-out  line.  Two 
other  tackles,  the  leger  and  chopstick,  may  also  be 
used  if  so  desired,  but  the  latter  at  any  rate  must 
be  used  with  a  rod  and  not  with  a  hand-line.  To 
throw  a  chopstick  out  and  let  it  lie  on  the  ground 
is  to  ignore  its  obvious  intent  and  purpose,  and  fish 
will  not  only  be  very  hard  to  hook,  but  even  ex- 
tremely chary  of  biting.  The  proper  position  of 
the  chopstick  is  hanging  on  a  vertical  line  a  short 
distance  above  the  ground.  Now,  to  use  a  chop- 
stick  in  this  fashion  from  a  pier  on  an  ordinary 
hand-line  would  be  to  court  the  immediate  risk  of 
entanglement  with  the  ironwork  and  consequent 
loss  of  gear.  Only  with  the  help  of  a  rod  is  it 
possible  to  dangle  the  chopstick  in  its  right  position 
and  at  the  same  time  keep  it  clear  of  the  posts. 
And,  as  the  chopstick  is  at  best  a  heavy  and  cum- 
bersome gear  to  use  with  a  light  rod,  it  had  better 
be  left  for  boat  work  with  a  hand-line,  when  large 
whiting-pout  or  silver  whiting  are  biting  furiously 
in  deep  water. 

When  there  are  large  mackerel  round  a  pier,  as 
sometimes  occurs  in  hot  summers  at  Bournemouth 
and  elsewhere  on  the  south  coast,  the  drift-line  is  a 
killing  method  of  fishing,  but  it  is  essential  to  fish 
on  the  falling  tide.      August  mornings  when  the 
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tide  is  high  about  four  are  the  most  promising,  and 
the  angler  fishes  from,  say,  half-past  four  till  seven. 
A  very  small  and  lively  sand-eel  is  the  best  bait,  but 
a  strip  of  mackerel,  little  more  than  skin,  cut  as 
described  on  an  earlier  page,  is  also  deadly,  and  I 
have  even  had  good  sport  using  a  couple  of  small 
mussels.  For  mackerel  fishing  from  piers,  whether 
with  the  drift-line  or  float  tackle,  which  is  also 
useful,  a  trout-rod  is  an  absolute  necessity.  A  fish 
which  twists  and  turns  and  dashes  and  sheers,  like 
the  mackerel,  is  extremely  dangerous  among  the 
ironwork  of  a  pier,  and  it  would  be  quite  impossible 
to  keep  it  clear  of  collision  on  a  hand-line,  while  on 
a  stiff  sea-rod  the  light  gut,  at  least  three  yards  of 
which  is  necessary  in  this  fine  fishing,  would  in  all 
probability  break  under  the  sudden  rushes  of  this 
sporting  fish.  As,  owing  to  the  peculiar  structure 
of  the  mouth,  mackerel,  though  to  all  appearance 
well  hooked,  are  very  liable  to  fall  off  the  hook 
when  hauled  clear  of  the  water,  a  long-handled 
landing-net  will  save  many  a  fish  that  would  other- 
wise get  away.  Such  a  net  was  made  for  me  a  year 
or  two  ago  by  Bernard,  of  Jermyn  Street,  and  the 
handle  is  in  three  pieces,  making  up  a  total  length 
of  twelve  feet  or  more.  This  might  seem  a  cum- 
bersome implement  to  use  in  the  landing  of  so 
small  a  fish  as  a  mackerel,  but  it  is  not  of  course 
handled  like  a  smaller  landing-net  in  a  boat. 
I  make  it  fast  to  the  post  beside  which  I  am 
fishing,  and  a  very  little  practice  enables  a  friend 
to  manoeuvre  it,  still  held  almost  perpendicular,  so 
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as  to  lessen  the  strain  of  leverage  that  so  long  a 
handle  would  otherwise  throw  on  the  hands,  under 
the  struggling  fish.  The  net  is  then  raised,  always 
perpendicular,  hand  over  hand,  until  the  fish  is 
recovered. 

Something  has  been  said  above  of  the  risk  of  loss 
of  tackle  involved  in  fishing  from  the  majority  of 
piers.  This  risk  is  usually  entailed  in  collision  with 
the  posts  or  cross-girders  of  the  pier  itself.  It  may 
also  happen,  however,  that  there  are  small  rocks  or 
sunken  piles  or  drain  pipes  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  pier,  and  it  is  a  good  plan  when  fishing  for 
the  first  time  from  a  strange  pier  to  make  a  rough- 
and-ready  survey  of  the  surrounding  bed  of  the  sea. 
This  may  be  done  quite  simply  and  effectually,  albeit 
without  much  pretence  to  scientific  method,  by  tying 
a  large  stone  (weighing,  say,  a  pound)  lightly  to  a 
ball  of  cheap  string  and  throwing  it  out,  as  if  it  were 
a  lead  line,  in  different  directions,  then  allowing  it 
to  sink  to  the  bottom,  and  drawing  it  slowly  back 
so  that  it  travels  quietly  over  every  yard  of  the 
ground  to  the  very  edge  of  the  pier.  In  this  way 
much  may  be  learnt  of  obstacles,  natural  or  other- 
wise, and  only  the  stone  will  be  lost  in  place  of  more 
costly  leads  and  hooks  that  must  otherwise  have 
been  sacrificed  at  the  same  shrine.  The  fisherman 
will  learn  to  avoid  certain  sunken  traps  and  pitfalls, 
of  which  he  will  carefully  take  the  bearings  by  noting 
the  post  opposite  which  they  lie,  and  he  will  at  the 
same  time  mark  out  for  himself  safe  places  where 
his  lead  and  hooks  may  lie  at  rest.     Needless  to  say, 
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these  hydrographical  surveys  must  be  conducted  at 
an  hour  when  there  is  no  one  else  fishing. 

It  would  hardly  be  possible  to  offer  any  individual 
notes  on  the  fishing  to  be  had  off  most  of  our  piers. 
In  the  first  place,  the  fishing  from  piers  varies  even 
more  than  that  to  be  obtained  in  boats,  for  an  in- 
crease or  decrease  in  steamer  traffic,  together  with 
other  artificial  conditions,  may  influence  it  to  a 
degree  not  felt  on  the  outer  grounds.  Again,  the 
authorities  occasionally  act  in  a  somewhat  arbitrary 
manner  in  respect  of  the  angler  and  seem  to  experi- 
ment with  his  patience,  at  one  time  suddenly  pro- 
hibiting rods,  at  another  either  putting  a  stop  to 
all  manner  of  fishing  for  a  period,  or  else  imposing 
without  warning  a  payment  for  the  privilege.  There 
is  nothing  to  urge  against  this  charge  for  fishing; 
indeed,  a  small  fee  would  sometimes  have  the  bene- 
ficial result  of  keeping  lads  away  who  care  little  for 
serious  fishing,  and  only  frequent  pier-heads  for  the 
pleasure  of  getting  in  every  one's  way.  On  some 
piers,  at  Deal  for  instance,  and  at  Eastbourne,  at 
Tenby  and  at  the  Mumbles,  a  small  charge  (three- 
pence per  rod  for  the  day,  if  I  remember  rightly) 
has  long  been  made.  On  others  the  charges  appear 
to  be  variable  in  amount  and  arbitrary  as  to  season, 
and  on  one  small  Devon  pier  that  shall  be  nameless 
the  zealous  piermaster,  acting  no  doubt  for  the  good 
of  his  employers,  had  a  notice  board  in  reserve  on 
which  was  printed  in  large  type,  "  Good  fishing  at 
the  end  of  the  pier ;  twopence  each,"  and  this  he 
promptly  hung  over  the   turnstyles  as  soon  as  a 
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smelt  was  caught  at  the  farther  end  of  the  modest 
structure  over  which  he  so  assiduously  presided. 

Most  of  our  south-coast  piers   may  be  taken, 
roughly,  as  affording  pout,  sand-smelt,  small  flat-fish, 
mackerel,  and  at  night  conger,  in  July,  August,  or 
September,  and  in  the  winter  months  small  whiting, 
with  the  chance  of  now  and  again  a  large  cod.     A 
few  of  them  also  give  bass,  but  pier-fishing  for  bass 
is  perhaps  the  most  uncertain  method  of  seeking  an 
always  elusive  fish.     The  piers,  or  what  is  left  of 
them,  at  Littlehampton  give  grey  mullet,  and  some 
of  the  docks  at  Plymouth  and  Southampton  offer 
the  same  chances  with  that  sporting  fish,  though  not 
as  a  rule  with  large  specimens.     Mullet  of  heavy 
weight  used  formerly  to  be  caught  from  the  Ad- 
miralty Pier  at  Dover,  but  since  the  War  Office  has 
taken  over  that  port  for  its  own  machinations,  the 
fishing  has  gone  to  a  resort  from  which  the  War 
Office  makes  it  its  business  to  keep  the  country 
generally.     Teignmouth   pier   occasionally  gives  a 
few  small  pollack  in  October,  and  small  conger  may 
be  caught  at  night  during  the  warmer  months  with 
squid  bait.     The  promenade  pier  at  Plymouth  is 
much   resorted  to  in  July  and  August  nights  by 
bass-fishers,  and  some  really  good  bass  and  pollack 
are  taken  up  to  midnight,  ragworms  being  a  favourite 
bait.     The  steamer  traffic  is  so  immense  at  this  pier 
that  it  is  surprising  the  fish  are  not  frightened  away 
altogether;  but   no  doubt  familiarity  breeds   con- 
tempt, else  the  beautiful  anchorages  of  Plymouth 
Sound  could  never  be  so  full  of  fish  as  they  are. 
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There  is  a  method  of  fishing  from  harbours  or 
quays  on  tidal  rivers  that  is  distinct  from  anything 
that  has  previously  been  described  in  these  sea- 
fishing  notes.  It  will  be  more  or  less  welcomed 
by  the  novice  according  to  his  attitude  in  respect 
of  bodily  exercise,  for  it  is,  the  aforenamed  rock- 
fishing  excepted,  about  the  only  form  of  sea-fishing 
with  which  I  am  acquainted  that  involves  walking 
about.  In  some  estuaries,  like  that  of  the  Aran  at 
Littlehampton  or  the  Teign  at  Teignmouth,  the 
bass  come  in  with  the  flood  tide  and  rout  among  the 
wooden  piles  for  small  shrimps  or  such  other  food 
as  they  can  there  procure.  I  never  knew  this  method 
of  fishing  to  be  followed  at  Teignmouth,  for  there 
the  drifting  in  boats  out  in  mid-stream  with  the 
living  sand-eel  bait,  as  already  described,  is  the  only 
style  of  bass  fishing  that  seems  to  answer,  though  a 
few  fish  are  also  picked  up  with  green  crab  bait 
(locally  called  "  peeler-crab  ")  from  boats  anchored 
in  the  tideway.  At  Littlehampton,  however,  where 
the  crab  and  ragworm  are  the  only  baits  used,  they 
used  to  catch  bass  five  years  ago — I  have  not  visited 
the  place  since — by  using  a  rod  and  float  tackle  from 
the  quays  on  the  left  bank,  close  to  the  railway  line, 
and  walking  up  with  the  rising  tide.  It  was  always 
enjoined  as  a  most  important  condition  of  a  good 
catch  that  great  care  should  be  taken  to  leave  the 
line  slack  enough  for  the  float  to  ride  quite  natur- 
ally on  the  water  and  not  be  disturbed  by  any  sudden 
pull,  but  I  fancy,  from  what  I  remember  of  the 
sport,  that  success  was  more  often  deserved  than 
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commanded.  Whenever  a  stray  bass  was  taken, 
there  was  a  rush  to  see  the  trophy  that  indicated  the 
rarity  of  such  a  capture. 

All  the  same,  one  never  knows  where  the  bass 
may,  or  may  not,  be  feeding,  or  what  bait  may 
tempt  them.  I  was  much  struck  by  an  article  in 
the  Field  some  time  last  September,  in  which,  com- 
menting on  the  fierce  arguments  that  rage  around 
the  feeding  of  salmon  in  fresh  water,  the  writer  gave 
it  as  his  opinion  that  sportsmen  considered  the  pro- 
blem from  the  too  restricted  standpoint  of  the  re- 
sults obtained  with  the  fly,  the  minnow,  and  one  or 
two  other  more  or  less  orthodox  baits.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  we  are  apt  to  generalise  from  meagre 
facts.  We  try  bass,  for  instance,  which  are  known, 
or  thought  to  be  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood, 
with  one  or  other  of  the  stock  baits,  the  living 
sand-eel,  the  soft  crab,  pilchard,  or  perhaps  ray's 
liver,  and,  these  failing,  we  go  home  and  declare 
that  there  are  no  bass.  We  used  to  walk  solemnly 
after  our  floats  along  those  Littlehampton  quays, 
and  the  soft  crab  dangled  unappreciated  on  the  hook. 
Yet  quite  recently,  I  see  in  the  Fishing  Gazette^  a 
Littlehampton  fisherman  took  eight  bass  in  the 
course  of  two  hours9  fishing,  and  a  year  earlier  he 
took  just  three  times  as  many  in  the  same  time,  his 
largest  measuring  not  far  short  of  20  inches.  And 
how  did  Mr.  Clarence  Scott  catch  his  bass  ?  Why, 
by  throwing  out  his  tackle  from  the  beach,  twenty 
or  thirty  yards  into  the  sea,  using  a  two-yard  gut  cast 
and  a  leger  lead.    And  the  bait  ?     Simply  lugworm. 
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Where  Mr.  Scott  first  conceived  the  notion  of  bait- 
ing with  lugworm  for  bass  I  do  not  know,  but  it  is 
about  the  last  bait  that  one  would  think  of  using 
where,  for  instance,  living  sand-eel  was  to  be  had. 
Yet  if  we  too  had  baited  with  lugworm  and  cast 
out  from  the  beach  during  that  weary  and  fish- 
less  September  of  1897,  instead  of  fooling  up  and 
down  the  quays  with  the  wrong  tackle  and  the 
wrong  bait,  even  we  should  have  taken  bass  and 
rejoiced  accordingly. 

The  sand-smelt,  or  atherine,  is  so  excellent  when 
fried  that  many  amateurs  used  willingly  to  devote 
an  hour  or  two  to  its  capture  in  the  warm  summer 
months  before  the  British  climate  became  what  it  is. 
In  the  year  of  grace  1903,  however,  these  little  fish 
were  so  scarce,  appearing  in  twos  and  threes  where 
they  had  formerly  been  seen  regularly  each  summer 
in  their  hundreds,  that  it  was  not  worth  while  fish- 
ing for  them.  If,  perchance,  our  summers  resume 
their  old-time  fairness,  some  fun  may  be  had  fishing 
for  "  smelts  "  as  they  are  invariably  called,  the  true 
smelt,  a  small  cousin  of  the  salmon,  being  quietly 
ignored.  The  correct  tackle  for  the  sand-smelt  is  a 
very  fine  hand-line  of  silk  or  twine,  a  small  pipe-lead, 
weighing  perhaps  a  quarter  of  an  ounce,  two  yards  of 
the  finest  gut,  such  as  would  be  used  in  fresh  water 
for  roach,  and  a  tiny  hook,  also  of  the  size  used  for 
roach.  The  lead  is  attached  between  the  line  and 
gut,  and  the  hook  comes  last  of  all.  It  is  baited 
with  a  fragment  from  a  mussel,  the  yellow  part  that 
lines  the  shell  being  best  liked  by  the  fish  but  least 
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easy  to  keep  on  the  hook,  and  the  whole  is  then 
carefully  let  down  amid   the  little  fish,  which,  on 
favourable  days  are  seen  playing  beneath  the  pier. 
If  they  are  biting  shyly,  the  following  tactics  are 
adopted  to  whet  their  jaded  appetites.     The  baited 
hook  is  allowed  to  sink  rapidly  through  their  midst 
until    close   to  the   bottom,  and  the   line   is  then 
hauled  slowly   in,  hand  over  hand,  in   a  series  of 
jerks.     These  manoeuvres  have  a  wonderful  effect 
in  quickening   the  greed  of  the  atherines,  which 
dash  at  the  bait  each  time.     I  have  seen  a  skilful 
smelt-fisher,  a  lady  by  the  way,  hook  one  at  each 
haul   forty  or   fifty  times   running,   a  catch    of  a 
hundred  being  not  uncommon  in  a  morning's  fish- 
ing.    Years  ago  I  used  to  catch  these  sand-smelts, 
in  company  with  sand-eels,  on  a  very  light  trout-rod 
off  Bournemouth  pier,  but  it  is  long  since  I  spent  a 
summer  at  that  beautiful  resort,  and,  though  I  pass 
a  portion  at  any  rate  of  every  winter  there,  the 
"smelts"  are  gone  with  the  swallows,  or  a  little 
later,  and  I  do  not  know  how  that  pier,  once  second 
to  none  for  its  smelt-fishing,  figures  nowadays  in  the 
sport.     These  little  atherines  are  very  tender  in  the 
lip  and  may  easily  drop  off  the  hook,  so  that  care 
should  be  taken  to  keep  them  away  from  the  posts, 
contact   with   which    invariably   prompts   them   to 
another  struggle  for  liberty,  and  also,  once  they  are 
hauled  to  the  pier  stage,  they  should  be  removed 
from  the  hook  over  the  fishing-bag  or  basket,  else, 
so  quick  are  their  movements,  the  chances  are  they 
will  drop  back  through  the  open  gratings.     There 
vol.  11.  2  A 
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used  in  the  old  days  to  be  a  tradition  to  the  effect 
that  just  as  one  sets  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief,  and 
uses  mackerel  to  catch  mackerel,  so  smelt  was  the 
best  bait  for  smelt.  I  certainly  remember  making 
some  good  catches  with  this  bait,  but  of  late  years 
I  have  noticed,  down  in  Devonshire,  that  mussel 
answers  the  purpose  admirably.  A  fragment  of 
ragworm  is  also  a  very  killing  bait  at  times. 

The  grey  mullet,  about  the  most  difficult  fish 
to  catch  in  British  seas,  is  essentially  the  property 
of  the  harbour-fisher,  for  this  fish  delights  in  the 
soft  food  to  be  found  alongside  quays  and  docks. 
The  finest  of  tackle  must  be  used,  and  even  the 
smallest  float  is  enough  at  times  hopelessly  to 
frighten  these  shy  fish.  The  ideal  mullet  tackle 
perhaps  is  a  very  light  single-gut  paternoster,  with 
a  half-ounce  green  pear-shaped  lead  and  a  couple  of 
small  hooks,  attached  by  neat  and  inconspicuous 
knots,  and  without  any  of  the  brass  bars  or  other 
device  that  might  tend  to  frighten  the  mullet.  For 
bait  a  few  lively  ragworms  would  be  hard  to  beat, 
but  macaroni  has  been  used  with  success  at  Wey- 
mouth, and  I  have  made  good  catches  at  Leghorn 
with  paste  flavoured  with  anchovy.  But  the  mullet 
of  southern  seas  are  far  easier  to  catch  than  those 
of  colder  climates.  As  a  case  in  point,  I  recollect 
a  small  shoal  of  perhaps  fifty  grey  mullet,  none 
of  them  weighing  more  than  a  pound,  collecting 
round  the  steam-pipe  of  my  steamer,  just  as  the 
anchors  were  being  weighed  off  Mogador.  I  had 
only  just  joined  her  in  time  to  sail,  and  found  a 
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number  of  passengers  busily  engaged  in  trying  to 
catch  these  mullet  with  conger-hooks  baited  with 
pieces  of  fish  from  the  cook's  galley.  English 
mullet  would  have  been  scared  out  into  mid- 
Atlantic  by  such  an  indignity,  but  these  fish  merely 
crowded  into  the  warm  blast  of  the  pipe,  and  took 
no  notice  of  the  baited  books.  Taking  a  small 
hook  on  gut  from  my  pocket-book,  and  sending 
one  of  the  children  present  for  a  piece  of  crumb  of 
bread,  I  borrowed  one  of  the  lines,  and  in  less  than 
five  minutes,  and  just  as  the  anchors  were  up,  and 
the  screw  churning  the  green  water  into  a  white 
mist  that  hid  the  mullet  for  ever  from  our  view,  I 
had  a  couple  of  them  swimming  in  a  ship's  bucket, 
and  somebody's  children  had  them  that  evening  for 
their  dinner.  The  centre  of  grey  mullet  fishing  in 
this  country  is,  I  think,  Littlehampton.  At  all 
events  I  know  of  no  other  port  at  which  this  fish 
is  so  methodically  angled  for.  There  are,  or  were, 
men  at  Littlehampton  who,  throughout  the  sum- 
mer, whenever  the  tides  suited,  were  up  and  fishing 
at  the  end  of  the  harbour  works  soon  after  dawn. 
Once  or  twice  I  even  found  myself  in  their  com- 
pany, but  a  few  failures,  together  with  the  memories 
of  happier  luck  in  the  Mediterranean  six  years 
earlier,  soon  weaned  me  of  that  passion.  At  the 
same  time,  the  grey  mullet  is  eminently  worth  the 
sea-angler's  best  efforts,  and  I  am  not  sure  but  I 
may  give  it  a  week  or  two  yet  at  Weymouth  or 
some  other  favourite  haunt.  These  problems  only 
want  a  little  effort.     Five  years  ago  I  wrote,  as  I 
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thought,  that  the  bass  was  a  vanishing  fish  and 
hardly  to  be  reckoned  seriously  except  as  angels' 
visits;  yet,  for  the  last  three  years,  when  circum- 
stances happen  to  have  brought  me  and  the  bass 
together,  I  have  been  out  fishing  scores  of  times  for 
nothing  else,  and  have,  on  the  whole,  met  with  my 
share  of  luck. 

It  is  all  important,  for  both  the  angler's  own  peace 
of  mind  and  that  of  his  friends,  to  recollect  how 
great  a  share  luck  must  always  have  in  the  success 
or  failure  of  the  sea-angler.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is 
everything.  It  is  not.  Many  a  man  will  hook  a 
fine  fish  and  lose  it  from  sheer  inexperience  of  how 
to  bring  it  to  the  net  or  gaff.  What  I  mean  by 
laying  this  stress  on  luck  is  that,  other  things  being 
equal,  and  given  the  same  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
one  may  have  luck  and  the  other  may  not.  The 
first  will  fill  his  boat  with  fish,  or  even  his  end  of 
the  boat,  and  the  other  will  catch  nothing.  On 
the  other  hand,  however,  given  equal  luck,  the  man 
who  knows  how  to  fish  will  score  against  the  man 
who  does  not.  That  is  always  the  consolation  of 
the  expert.  It  may  be  that  the  energies  decline, 
and  that  the  veteran  is  no  longer  able  to  face  the 
cold  blasts  and  long  exposure ;  nay,  even  the  fight- 
ing strength  of  big  fish  may  be  too  much  for  his 
waning  muscle.  Well,  he  must  brood,  not  with 
aught  of  envy  or  uncharitableness,  over  the  fire  or 
in  the  sun-bathed  garden  of  his  old  age,  and  must 
console  himself  with  talking  over  the  old  battles  in 
exchange  for  the  new  ones.     Sometimes  he  will  find 
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a  new  wrinkle  worthy  of  ungrudged  admiration. 
Sometimes,  again,  he  will  chuckle  over  the  greater 
catches  of  his  youth,  when  fish  were  more,  and 
fishermen  less,  plentiful  than  now.  There  are 
compensations  on  both  sides.  The  vigour  of  youth 
and  the  experience  of  age  stand  in  different  shoes. 
"Si  jeunesse  savait ;  si  vieillesse  pouvait" — the 
saddest  rubric  ever  penned,  yet  not  without  its 
bright  side. 


CHAPTER  XXXV 

SOME    NOTES    ON    BAITS 

By  F.  G.  Aflalo 

It  seems  desirable  that  a  few  notes  should  here  be 
given  on  one  or  two  of  the  more  uncommon  natural 
baits,  of  which  the  sea-angler  from  time  to  time 
avails  himself.  Every  form  of  fishing  has  its  own 
peculiar  natural  baits,  from  the  bluebottle  or  daddy- 
long-legs  of  the  surreptitious  trout  fisherman,  to 
the  "  hellgramite "  stone  cat-fish,  and  young  frog 
of  the  American  expert  at  black  bass ;  and  the  sea 
fisherman  on  our  coasts  has  as  extensive  a  choice 
as  most  of  his  craft.  There  are  all  manner  of  fish 
and  parts  of  fish,  such  as  the  tail  of  the  eel  or  the 
liver  of  the  ray.  Few  of  our  sea-fish  are  quite 
unimportant  as  bait ;  but  the  amateur  may  be  em- 
phatically warned  not  to  use  any  of  the  flat-fish 
(save  occasionally  a  very  small  living  dab  for  bass), 
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or  gurnard,  or  dory,  or  cod,  or  whiting,  or  conger. 
It  is  with  the  more  oily  and  more  silvery  fish  that 
he  will  have  most  success,  and  such  fishes  as  the 
herring,  pilchard,  sprat,  mackerel,  and  sand-eel, 
combine  these  qualities  which  appeal  alike  to  the 
fish  that  hunt  their  food  by  scent  and  those  which 
rely  on  their  sight  to  guide  them  to  their  prey. 
Then,  after  the  fishes,  there  are  many  invertebrate 
marine  animals  which  make  excellent  baits.  Among 
crustaceans  there  are  the  prawn,  the  shrimp,  the 
hermit-crab,  and  the  soft  shore-crab.  The  mol- 
luscs furnish  mussels,  limpets,  oysters,  razor-fish, 
squid,  and  cuttle.  The  annelids  are  represented  by 
the  lugworm,  the  ragworm,  and  the  rockworm,  a 
nereid  with  pincers,  also  found  in  the  shells  of 
hermit-crabs,  or  crawling  among  the  bunches  of 
mussels  that  cluster  beneath  many  of  our  south- 
coast  piers.  This  nereid  worm  is  a  most  interest- 
ing creature.  With  its  small  black  nippers  it  is 
able  to  inflict  a  sharp,  though  not  in  any  way  pain- 
ful or  dangerous,  pinch  on  the  finger,  and  the 
retractile  action  of  this  organ  may  be  tested  by 
holding  the  loop  of  a  gut  line  within  reach,  when 
it  will  promptly  be  drawn  into  the  ever-active 
mouth.  It  always  used  to  be  a  tradition,  when  I 
fished  a  good  deal  at  Dover  ten  or  eleven  years 
ago,  that  these  rockworms— so  called  in  that  locality 
because  they  are  chiefly  procured  from  the  rocks 
at  the  foot  of  the  lately  menaced  Shakespeare  Cliff 
— were  extremely  delicate,  that  they  would  only 
bear  the   ordeal  of  travel   with   considerable  risk, 
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and  that  they  were  most  difficult  to  keep.  Sun- 
light and  fresh  water  were  regarded  as  particularly 
damaging.  Such  are  the  notions  which  easily  gain 
acceptance,  and  until  quite  recently  I  implicitly 
subscribed  to  the  current  opinions  regarding  the 
rockworm's  fragile  constitution.  It  happened, 
however,  that  I  had  occasion  last  autumn  to  pro- 
cure a  consignment  of  rockworms  from  my  old 
friend  and  angling  comrade,  Surgeon-General  Paske, 
of  Dover,  to  fish  for  pollack  with  ofF  a  Devon 
pier.  By  a  succession  of  untoward  circumstances, 
such  as  the  worms  arriving  late  on  Saturday,  and 
having  in  consequence  to  be  kept  until  the  Monday, 
as  well  as  by  their  having  been  forgotten  for  two 
hours  in  the  full  sun  of  a  September  afternoon  and 
left  out  a  whole  night  in  a  pouring  rain,  these 
unhappy  worms  were  in  turn  subjected  to  every 
indignity  calculated  to  make  them  leave  this  life. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  they  were  perfectly 
fit  and  lively  on  the  Monday  evening,  and  a  few 
of  them  even  survived  for  use  on  the  Tuesday. 
Thus  they  showed  themselves  indifferent  to  a  journey 
of  some  hundreds  of  miles  in  a  perforated  box  sent 
by  parcel  post,  as  well  as  to  all  the  other  incon- 
veniences here  detailed.  They  may  be  hooked  just 
through  the  head,  and  pollack  of  any  size  will  dash 
at  them  and  swallow  them  whole.  The  ragworm 
is  a  less  fascinating  annelid,  commonly  dug  from 
the  ooze  of  estuaries  and  harbours.  It  is  chiefly 
used  as  a  bait  for  smaller  pollack,  as  also  for  smelts 
or  shoals  of  young  bass,  while  for  the  grey  mullet 
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it  is  usually  regarded  as  second  to  none.  The  lug- 
worm,  coarsest  and  most  repellent  of  all,  is  dug 
deep  in  the  sand  near  low-water  mark,  and  it  is 
accepted  by  all  manner  of  sea-fish,  from  large  bass 
down  to  small  flat-fish.  All  of  these  worms  are 
best  kept  in  shallow  wooden  boxes,  such  as  would 
hold  fifty  cigars  (though  the  smell  of  the  tobacco 
must  be  thoroughly  got  rid  of),  under  a  covering 
of  green  seaweed.  This  weed  should  be  kept  damp 
with  sea-water,  but  this  must  be  drained  off  after 
each  wetting,  as  an  accumulation  of  water  in  the 
box  seems  to  injure  the  worms.  It  is  also  desirable 
that  dead  or  injured  individuals  should  be  from 
time  to  time  removed.  The  ragworms  are  un- 
doubtedly cannibals,  and  I  think  the  same  holds 
good  of  the  rockworms,  but  I  never  caught  lug- 
worms  in  the  act  of  destroying  one  another.  In- 
deed, their  manner  of  feeding  is  different,  and  they 
are  less  carnivorous  than  the  others. 

The  chief  baits  among  the  molluscs  are  the 
mussel  and  the  squid.  The  mussel  is  familiar  to 
every  one  who  has  visited  the  seaside,  though  if 
there  are  neither  rocks  nor  a  pier  of  some  kind  in 
the  locality  it  may  be  necessary  to  wait  until  a  gale 
throws  up  bunches  of  these  useful  shellfish  on  the 
beach.  Some  of  our  piers,  like  that  at  Bourne- 
mouth, furnish  incredible  supplies  of  mussels,  and 
for  the  last  twenty  years  the  stock  seems  to  have 
been  inexhaustible,  though  protected  by  no  local 
bye-law,  as  at  Southend  and  at  some  oth^g.  resorts. 
There  is  a  right  way  of  opening  a  mussef,  and  there 
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are  half-a-dozen  wrong  ways,  almost  any  one  of 
which  is  liable  to  result  in  a  badly  cut  finger.  The 
right  way  may  be  learnt  from  a  fisherman  in  a  few 
moments,  and  it  would  be  waste  of  space  to  attempt 
any  detailed  instructions  in  this  place. 

The  squid,  which  is  not  unlike  an  octopus,  ex- 
cept that  it  has  fewer  arms,  or  tentacles,  must 
be  procured  from  the  trawlers,  or  else  caught  by 
the  amateur  for  his  own  use.  This  repulsive  animal 
is  endowed  with  an  irrepressible  curiosity,  often 
fatal  to  itself,  as  a  result  of  which  it  may  be  caught 
at  sunset  on  a  piece  of  white  china  armed  with 
several  hooks  which  have  had  the  barbs  filed  off. 
The  barbs  would  never  penetrate  the  tough  flesh 
of  this  mollusc,  and  even  without  them  the  points 
must  be  kept  very  sharp.  This  bait  is  worked  in 
a  series  of  jerks  among  the  rock  pools  from  a  boat, 
and  the  squid,  which  seizes  it  with  a  backward  dart, 
must  be  got  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  landing-net, 
and  carefully  held  beneath  the  surface  until  it  has 
discharged  the  abominable  cargo  of  ink-like  fluid, 
with  which  it  blinds  its  pursuers  or  victims,  as 
circumstances  may  demand.  It  is  then  killed  by 
a  blow  or  two  from  a  stick,  cut  open,  washed,  and 
cleaned.  It  is  the  first  of  all  baits  for  conger  fishing, 
and  there  are  times  when  it  takes  some  beating  for 
dabs,  whiting,  or  even  bass. 

The  soft  shore-crab,  which  has  to  be  sought  in 
summer  under  stones,  where  it  hides  away  from  its 
powerful  foes  in  abject  fear  until  its  new  armour  is 
grown,  is  a  first-rate  bait  in  some  places  for  bass  and 
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flounders,  and  may  also  be  used  for  cod  and  whiting. 
It  is  usually  put  on  the  hook  minus  its  limbs,  and 
it  is  more  merciful  to  tread  on  it  first,  thus  at  once 
killing  it  and  making  it  more  palatable  as  bait. 

Edible  crabs  are,  while  in  this  transitional  state, 
which  goes  by  a  variety  of  names,  protected  by  the 
different  Sea  Fisheries  Districts,  but  the  angler  may 
take  the  small  soft  green  crabs  of  our  foreshores 
with  a  clear  conscience,  as  these  are  commercially 
valueless. 

The  hermit-crab  is  not  used  in  many  localities, 
but  I  have  at  times  found  it  excellent  on  leger- 
tackle  for  flat-fish.  In  its  shell,  by  the  way,  there 
often  dwells  the  nereid  worm  above  alluded  to,  and 
the  shells  of  any  hermit-crabs  (stolen  or  borrowed, 
by  the  way,  from  whelks)  should  always  be  very 
carefully  cracked  and  the  spiral,  convoluted  end 
examined  in  case  one  of  these  invaluable  worms 
should  be  tucked  away  in  it.  And  it  is  surprising 
in  how  small  a  space  these  worms  are  able  to  secrete 
themselves. 

The  prawn  and  shrimp  are  usually  put  on  the 
hook  alive,  the  point  being  passed  just  through  the 
first  joint  above  the  tail,  so  as  to  interfere  as  little 
as  possible  with  the  creature's  natural  movements 
in  the  water.  They  are  taken  chiefly  by  pollack, 
and  at  Selsey  and  one  or  two  other  places  pollack 
fishers  use  nothing  else. 

The  manner  of  taking,  keeping,  and  using  the 
sand-eel  has  already  been  given  in  sufficient  detail, 
and  it  is  here  only  necessary  to  add  that  it  is,  when 
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living,  the  very  finest  all-round  bait  in  the  sea.  If 
I  had  to  name  two  others  for  a  place,  I  would  choose 
the  mussel  and  lugworm,  but  I  would  rather  any 
day  go  afloat  for  really  large  fish  with  half-a-score 
of  lively  sand-eels  than  with  a  bucket  of  mussels 
or  a  hundred  worms. 

Herring,  pilchard,  and  mackerel  are  used  almost 
similarly,  the  one  peculiar  bait  being  the  small 
piece  from  the  side  of  the  mackerel's  tail,  used  in 
mackerel  fishing,  and  already  described  under  its 
local  names  of  "  float,"  "  last,"  or  "  snade."  Other- 
wise, the  two  sides  are  removed  as  neatly  as  possible 
from  the  backbone,  the  head  and  tail  being  also 
cut  clean  off.  Then  pieces,  varying  from  half  an 
inch  to  an  inch  wide,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
hooks  that  have  to  be  baited,  are  cut  diagonally 
from  each  side.  The  object  of  this  diagonal  cutting 
is  to  give  a  longer  strip  than  would  be  possible  if 
the  side  of  the  fish  were  cut  straight  across,  and 
also,  in  the  case  of  the  mackerel,  to  have  the  skin 
on  the  bait  as  variegated  and  consequently  as  con- 
spicuous as  possible  in  the  water. 

The  majority  of  sea-fish  like  the  bait  to  be  quite 
free  of  taint.  The  bass  is  about  the  only  fish  with 
which  I  am  acquainted  that  does  not  show  itself 
fastidious  over  a  bait  that  is  a  little  repulsive  to 
the  human  nose — indeed  it  may  even  be  said  to 
prefer  it  in  that  condition.  It  is  generally  held 
that  the  red  mullet,  most  delicious  of  sea-fish,  like- 
wise takes  its  meals  "high,"  but  as  one  does  not 
as  a  rule  angle  specially  for  this  fish,  the  knowledge 
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is  not  of  much  practical  use.  For  conger,  however, 
the  squid  must  be  absolutely  sweet;  for  pollack 
or  bream  the  pilchard  must  be  free  of  decay ;  for 
flat-fish  and  whiting  the  worms  should  be  living  and 
the  mussels  newly  opened. 


CHAPTER   XXXVI 

FISHERY   LAWS 
By  J.  W.  Willis  Bund 

For  some  mysterious  reason  the  law  on  all  sport- 
ing matters  is  complicated  and  difficult  of  clear 
statement,  but  the  worst  of  all  is  the  law  of  fishing. 
The  number  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament,  the  abomin- 
able method  of  legislation  by  reference  which  has 
been  so  largely  used,  the  various  local  by-laws 
which  each  small  fishery  board  has  framed  for  its 

district,  make  up  a  collection  of  laws  "  that  pass 
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man's  understanding,"  The  difficulty  is  not  lessened 
by  the  fact  that  some  laws  only  apply  to  some 
fish,  some  to  others,  and  that  to  really  understand 
the  fishery  laws  a  certain  amount  of  biological 
knowledge  is  required.  Thus  the  Queen's  Bench 
held  that  every  one  was  bound  to  know  it  was 
illegal  to  take  the  young  of  salmon,  but  no  one 
was  bound  to  know  what  fish  were  the  young  of 
salmon. 

The  best  way  to  deal  with  the  subject  will  be  to 
state  the  law  which  is  general,  and  prevails  over  all 
parts  of  England  and  Wales,  then  the  law  which 
applies  only  to  particular  places. 

The  general  law  is  of  two  kinds,  that  which  comes 
from  the  common  law  and  that  which  comes  from 
statute.  The  common  law  part  is  that  which  gives 
rise  to  questions  as  to  the  ownership  of  a  right  to 
fish,  the  statute  law  defines  how  the  right  is  to  be 
used. 

(a)  Common  Law  Rights. 

The  law  regards  a  river,  lake,  arm  of  the  sea,  or 
any  other  water  in  the  same  light  as  it  regards  land, 
and  applies  the  same  rules  of  ownership  to  it.  It 
is  only  so  much  land  covered  by  water,  the  fact 
that  it  is  so  covered  makes  no  difference  to  the 
legal  incidents  which  attach  to  it.  There  has  been 
some  doubt  expressed,  but  it  is  now  settled  law  that 
all  water,  that  is,  all  land  covered  with  water,  where 
the  tide  docs  not  regularly  ebb  and  flow,  is  private 
property,   and  the  public  as  such    have  no    legal 
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right  over  it.  Who  is  the  owner  is  a  question  that 
depends  on  circumstances,  but  there  is  an  owner, 
and  it  is  his  private  property  to  the  exclusion  of 
every  one  else.  The  old  idea  that  the  fishing  in 
navigable  rivers  and  lakes,  and  even  large  ponds, 
was  public  has  no  longer  any  legal  basis.  All  non- 
tidal  water  is  private  property.  It  is  true  the 
public  often  fish  without  any  leave  and  without  any 
interruption,  but  this  is  only  by  the  owner's  consent ; 
he  could,  if  he  liked,  stop  any  of  them  at  any  time. 
They  have  no  right  there.  In  tidal  waters  it  is 
different.  The  fact  of  the  water  being  tidal  does 
not  of  itself  alter  the  right  of  ownership  ;  unless  the 
water  is  not  only  tidal  but  also  navigable,  then 
private  ownership  ceases,  and  any  of  the  king's 
subjects  have  the  right  to  fish  in  any  legal  way. 
This  is  the  general  rule,  but  there  are  exceptions. 
Private  fisheries  exist  in  navigable  tidal  waters,  but 
they  only  do  so  under  "grant  charter  or  imme- 
morial usuage."  The  reason  for  this  distinction  as 
to  fishing  rights  arises  from  the  ownership  of  soil 
and  the  rights  connected  with  ownership.  In  all 
waters  not  tidal  and  navigable  the  soil  covered  with 
water  belongs  to  an  individual  or  individuals.  It  is 
a  rule  of  law  that  the  public  as  such  can  claim  no 
right  to  take  anything  from  private  property,  so 
they  cannot  take  fish  which  while  they  are  on  the 
owner's  land  belong  to  him.  But  in  tidal  and  navi- 
gable rivers  the  rule  is,  that  the  Crown  as  represent- 
ing the  public  is  the  owner  of  the  soil,  and  so  the 
public  when  fishing  there  are  fishing  on  their  own 
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land.  This  rule  depends  on  a  case  reported  by 
Lord  Coke,  which  is  full  of  the  technical  learning 
of  his  day.  In  legal  terms  it  is  thus  stated,  the  public 
cannot  acquire  by  prescription  a  profit  h  prendre  in 
alieno  solo. 

The  doctrine  is  far-reaching ;  it  gets  rid  of  the 
notion  that  the  public  can  fish  in  canals,  from  towing- 
paths,  from  boats,  from  a  bridge,  from  a  road. 
The  rule  is  positive ;  the  public  cannot  legally  fish  as 
of  right  in  any  non-tidal  water,  and  can  fish  only 
in  such  tidal  waters  as  are  navigable,  and  have  not 
been  granted  to  individuals  by  the  Crown  by  a 
grant  dated  before  Magna  Carta. 

Such  is  the  general  rule  as  to  fishing  rights.  A 
much  more  difficult  question  now  arises,  Who  are 
the  owners  of  private  fishing  rights?  The  broad 
rule  is,  the  owner  of  the  land  adjoining  the  water. 
If  it  is  a  brook  or  a  river  the  rule  is  that  the  brook 
or  river  belongs  to  the  owner  of  the  adjoining  land 
as  far  as  his  land  extends.  If  he  owns  both  banks 
then  the  whole  of  the  brook  or  river  belongs  to  him 
as  far  as  his  ownership  of  both  banks  goes.  If  he 
only  owns  one  bank  then  his  ownership  only 
extends  to  the  centre  of  the  stream  or  riven  This 
rule  settles  the  law  as  to  all  streams  and  rivers, 
unless  both  tidal  and  navigable,  and  quite  independ- 
ent of  the  width  ;  it  is  a  rule  of  law,  and  whoever 
disputes  it  has  to  prove  the  contrary.  This  may 
be  done,  but  it  rests  with  the  claimant  to  do  it. 
This  rule  does  not  apply  to  pools  and  lakes,  there 
it   is   left    to   each   party   to   prove   what  belongs 
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to  him  and  where  his  boundary  goes,  just  as  it 
would  be  on  any  other  piece  of  land.  In  tidal 
navigable  rivers  the  whole  of  the  bed  of  the  river 
from  bank  to  bank  belongs  to  the  Crown  unless  the 
contrary  can  be  proved. 

Fishing  rights  are  divided  into  three  kinds. 
More  has  been  written,  and  more  confusion  has 
arisen  as  to  the  precise  definition  of  these  three 
rights,  than  can  be  imagined.  The  first  is 
called  a  several  fishery ;  it  is  the  most  common 
form  of  right,  the  one  possessed  by  every  land- 
owner to  keep  his  fishery  several,  separate,  and 
apart  from  every  one  else.  It  is  a  right  that  implies 
either  that  the  person  who  owns  it  also  owns  the 
soil,  or  that  his  right  has  been  derived  in  some  way 
from  the  owner  of  the  soil.  Until  the  contrary  is 
proved,  every  owner  of  a  fishery  is  presumed  by  law 
to  own  a  separate  or  several  fishery. 

With  the  second  the  confusion  begins ;  it  is  called 
a  free  fishery.  Naturally  persons  have  considered 
this  means  a  fishery  where  any  one  could  fish,  but 
the  meaning  is  very  different.  What  the  precise 
meaning  is  no  two  lawyers  are  agreed  upon.  All 
are  agreed  that  it  is  a  private  fishery ;  but  one  class 
say,  and,  most  likely,  correctly,  that  it  means  a  right 
to  fish  in  another  man's  water  by  virtue  of  a  royal 
grant,  precisely  as  a  "  free  warren  "  means  a  right  to 
take  game  on  another  man's  land  by  virtue  of  a 
royal  grant.  If  this  meaning  is  adopted  things  are 
fairly  clear,  but  if  the  other  meaning,  that  it  is  a 
peculiar  kind  of  several  fishery  differing  from  it  in 
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certain  of  its  incidents,  the  confusion  is  tremendous. 
Practically,  it  may  be  said  that  a  free  fishery  is  an 
exclusive  right  of  fishing  which  has  in  its  origin 
nothing  to  do  with  the  ownership  of  the  soil,  and 
which  may  even  exclude  the  owner  of  the  soil  from 
fishing  on  his  own  land. 

The  third  right  has  also  a  very  confusing  name, 
a  common  fishery.  Persons  naturally,  and  Parliament 
also,  have  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  a  common 
fishery  means  a  public  fishery,  and  speaks  in  the 
Salmon  Fishery  Act,  1 873,  of  a  "  Public  or  Common 
Fishery"  as  if  they  were  synonymous.  No  idea 
could  be  more  mistaken.  A  "  common  fishery,"  or 
to  speak  more  correctly,  a  "  common  of  fishery/'  is 
a  private  fishery,  but  one  where  rights  of  common 
may  be  exercised  by  the  tenants  of  a  manor.  Pre- 
cisely in  the  same  way  as  commoners  exercise  rights 
of  pasture  over  the  wastes  of  the  manor,  so  they 
exercise  rights  of  common  of  fishery  over  the  water 
of  the  manor.  A  common  of  fishery  is  not  very 
usual,  but  it  does  exist  in  some  places,  and  here  the 
commoners  have  the  right  of  fishing  in  the  lords' 
waters.  For  practical  purposes  any  right  of  fishing 
may  be  treated  as  a  several  fishery,  that  is  the  legal 
presumption,  and  if  any  one  alleges  the  contrary  he 
must  prove  it.  The  ownership  of  the  land  implies 
the  ownership  of  the  fishing. 

At  common  law  every  one  could  take  his  fish 
as  he  pleased,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  him 
doing  so,  at  all  times,  in  all  places,  and  by  all 
modes  he  thought  fit.     By  statute  various  restric- 
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tions  have  been  placed  on  the  rights  of  owners  as 
to  fishing,  both  as  to  times,  places,  and  modes. 
The  statute  law  of  fishing  is  the  history  of  these 
restrictions. 

(£)  Statute  Law. 

The  restrictions  are  of  two  kinds :  general,  those 
that  apply  to  all  fish  whether  in  private  or  public 
waters;  partial,  those  that  only  apply  to  par- 
ticular fish,  particular  modes  of  fishing,  or  par- 
ticular places. 

The  restrictions  go  back  to  the  earliest  times. 
Two  sections  of  Magna  Carta  provide  against  the 
Crown  granting  private  fisheries  in  public  waters, 
and  against  the  erection  of  weirs  in  navigable  rivers. 
From  that  time  to  the  present,  Act  after  Act  of 
Parliament  has  been  passed  imposing  restrictions  on 
fishing.  As  to  salmon,  the  majority  were  repealed 
in  1 86 1,  but  since  then  no  less  than  sixteen  statutes 
have  become  law  placing  restrictions  on  fishery 
rights.  As  regards  fish  other  than  salmon  and 
trout,  most  of  the  restrictions  have  been  imposed 
by  modern  legislation,  dating  from  1878. 

The  chief  of  the  general  restrictions,  which  apply 
to  all  fisheries  and  to  all  fish  are : — 

(a)  Times  of  Fishing. — With  the  exception  of 
mature  eels,  all  fish  that  are  found  in  inland  waters 
have  a  close  time,  during  which  it  is  unlawful  to 
catch  or  to  sell  them.  This  close  time  varies  for 
different  kinds  of  fish.  Thus  salmon  have  one, 
trout  another,  coarse  fish  another,  young  eels  and 
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elvers  another,  all  fixed  by  statute,  and  most  of  these 
statutory  times  can  be  locally  varied  by  by-laws; 
but  whatever  the  variations,  it  may  be  taken  that 
in  all  places  in  England  and  Wales  there  is  a  close 
time  during  each  year  when  fish  cannot  be  taken. 
A  list  of  these  close  times  is  given  below. 

(b)  Places  of  Fishing. — By  statute  no  fishing  weir 
can  now  be  erected  in  any  navigable  river  in  England 
or  Wales.  Whether  a  person  can  erect  a  new  weir 
in  a  non-navigable  river  for  fishing  purposes  is  a 
point  that  has  not  been  expressly  decided.  The 
balance  of  authority  would  seem  to  be  against  it. 
The  point  was  raised  in  a  modern  case,  argued  but 
not  decided.  Still  less  has  the  point  been  settled 
whether,  in  a  non-navigable  river,  an  existing  weir 
which  has  no  fish  trap  can  be  altered  into  a  weir 
with  a  fish  trap  for  fish  other  than  salmon.  The 
whole  tendency  of  modern  law  is  against  the  creation 
of  new  fixed  fishing  traps. 

(r)  Modes  of  Fishing. — No  person  can  use  dyna- 
mite or  other  explosive  substances  to  kill  fish.  This 
applies  to  the  owner,  equally  as  to  any  one  else.  No 
person  can  use  any  fish  roe  for  fishing  for  any  kind 
of  fish.  No  person  can  use  poison  to  kill  or  destroy 
fish. 

These  prohibitions  are  universal,  and  apply  in  all 
parts  of  England  and  Wales. 

As  to  partial  restrictions,  these  are  also  general 
and  local.  The  general  apply  throughout  all 
England  and  Wales  (except  to  the  Tweed  district), 
unless  they  have  been  locally  varied  as  to  particular 
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fish.  The  most  important  are  those  as  to  salmon. 
For  this  purpose  salmon  has  a  very  wide  meaning, 
and  applies  not  merely  to  salmon  as  popularly 
understood,  but  to  all  migratory  fish  of  the  genus 
"salmon,"  whatever  may  be  the  local  name;  this 
includes  salmon,  sea  trout,  white  trout,  and 
all  trout  that  migrate  to  the  sea.  Whether  it 
includes  trout  that  migrate  from  one  part  of  the 
river  to  another  at  certain  times  of  the  year  has 
never  been  definitely  settled. 

The  restrictions  fall  within  two  heads: — The 
modes  of  killing  salmon ;  the  times  of  killing 
salmon. 

The  prohibited  modes  are  the  use  of  poisonous 
substances  which  may  sicken  or  kill  fish — the  use 
of  poaching  methods  such  as  lights,  spears,  otters, 
stroke  hauls,  or  gaffs.  The  use  of  all  but  the  last 
is  absolutely,  the  improper  use  of  the  last  is  only, 
forbidden.  The  use  of  proper  methods  in  an  im- 
proper way — the  chief  of  these  are  the  use  of 
fixed  engines;  the  use  of  fishing  weirs  or  dams; 
the  use  of  nets  with  too  small  a  mesh,  the  standard 
mesh  being  two  inches  from  knot  to  knot.  There 
are  a  series  of  provisions  restricting  the  mode  of 
using  legal  nets,  such  as  they  may  not  be  used 
near  a  weir  or  dam,  nor  in  a  mill-race,  nor  too 
closely  together,  nor  in  a  way  to  unduly  increase 
their  normal  catching  power.  Under  this  head  are 
included  the  provisions  for  the  construction  of 
fixed  engines,  fishing  weirs,  and  fishing  mill-dams. 
Certain   of  these  restrictions  can  be  increased  by 
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by-laws,  a  power  which  has  been  locally  exercised  in 
many  cases. 

There  are  also  provisions  forbidding  taking 
salmon  out  of  season,  or  even  in  season  if  in 
an  unfit  state  to  be  taken,  technically  called 
"unclean,"  or  of  young  salmon  before  they  have 
migrated  to  the  sea,  or  of  disturbing  spawning 
salmon,  or  beds  on  which  they  have  spawned. 
There  are  also  a  series  of  restrictions  as  to  the  time 
when  salmon  may  be  taken.  The  rule,  unless 
altered  by  by-laws,  is  that  no  salmon  may  be  takpn 
in  England  and  Wales  between  the  1st  September  and 
the  1st  February  following,  both  inclusive,  by  net,  or 
any  means  other  than  rod  and  line,  and  that  no  salmon 
may  be  taken  by  rod  and  line  except  between  the 
1st  of  February  and  the  1st  of  November,  both 
days  inclusive.  As  to  sale,  salmon  caught  after  the 
first  of  September  cannot  be  sold  unless  the  person 
who  offers  it  for  sale  can  prove  that  the  fish  was 
caught  at  some  place  where  the  capture  for  sale 
was  legal.  Salmon  taken  with  rod  and  line  after 
the  1st  September  cannot  be  legally  sold.  In  order 
to  give  salmon  a  chance  of  ascending  rivers  no 
fishing  except  with  rod  and  line  is  legal  between 
noon  on  Saturday  and  6  a.m.  on  the  next  Monday. 
This  is  the  minimum.  By  by-laws  this  has  been 
extended  in  certain  districts.  And  in  one  case  as 
to  certain  fixed  engines,  in  consideration  of  their 
not  beginning  to  fish  before  the  1st  May,  they  are 
allowed  to  fish  continuously  until  the  end  of  the 
season  without  regard  to  weekly  close  time. 
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Certain  of  the  provisions  as  to  salmon  are 
extended  to  trout  and  char.  These  are  prohibiting 
certain  modes  of  taking  these  fish,  such  as  lights, 
spears,  gaffs,  otters,  and  stroke  hauls,  taking,  killing, 
or  injuring  unclean  or  unseasonable  trout  or  char, 
and  a  close  time,  extending  from  the  2nd  October 
to  2nd  February,  but  which  has  been  increased  and 
varied  in  some  localities,  during  which  it  is  illegal 
to  take  or  sell  trout  or  char. 

There  are  also  a  series  of  provisions  by  which 
the  consignment  or  exportation  of  salmon,  trout,  or 
char  during  close  time  is  made  illegal. 

The  next  class  of  restrictions  are  in  regard  to 
fresh-water  fish,  which  are  all  fish  living  per- 
manently or  temporarily  in  fresh  waters  other  than 
salmon. 

Except  close  time,  which  is  from  the  15th  March 
to  the  15th  June,  both  inclusive,  during  which  it  is 
illegal  to  take  or  sell  any  fresh-water  fish  other  than 
pollan  trout  or  char  and  eels,  there  is  no  general 
statutory  restriction  as  to  fresh-water  fish  as  such. 

The  special  restrictions  as  to  fish  are  the  local 
by-laws  made  by  the  Board  of  Conservators  for 
each  of  the  different  fishery  districts.  They  can  be 
made  for  the  following  purposes : — 

'I  For  Salmon  —  (a)  Altering  the  annual  and 
weekly  close  time  for  salmon  and  the  annual  close 
time  for  trout. 

(6)  Determining  the  length,  size,  and  descrip- 
tion of  nets,  the  manner  of  using  them,  the 
minimum  size  of  the  mesh,  and  the  marks  or  labels 
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and  Fisheries.  The  control  of  all  the  fisheries  in  their 
districts  is  vested  in  the  Local  Board.  Their  duties 
are: — To  appoint  a  sufficient  number  of  water- 
bailiffs  to  look  after  the  fisheries ;  to  issue  licences 
for  fishing  ;  to  purchase  by  agreement  any  weirs,  in 
order  to  remove  them  ;  to  take  legal  proceedings  for 
the  violation  of  the  Fishery  Acts;  to  erect  fish 
passes,  gratings,  and  other  works  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  fisheries  ;  to  make  by-laws. 

To  furnish  these  Boards  with  funds  to  carry  out 
their  duties  they  are  empowered  to  levy  licenses 
for  fishing  for  salmon,  trout,  and  char,  but  not  for 
other  fish.  These  licenses  are  sold  at  fixed  prices, 
the  maximum  in  some  cases  being  fixed  in  the  Act ; 
if  it  is  not,  the  Board  fixes  it,  subject  to  approval  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture.  Licenses  must  be  sold 
to  any  one  who  asks  for  them,  but  they  do 
not  give  a  purchaser  any  right  to  fish.  While  he 
cannot  catch  or  fish  for  salmon,  trout,  or  char 
without  a  license,  the  fact  that  he  has  a  license  does 
not  give  him  leave  to  fish.  This  he  must  get 
independently.  In  this  respect  the  license  is  like 
one  to  kill  game,  but  it  differs  from  it  in  this  very 
important  respect,  a  game  license  is  a  license  to  kill 
game  by  any  lawful  means,  a  fish  license  only 
authorises  the  holder  to  fish  with  the  particular 
instrument  named  in  it.  A  licensee  who  had  a  rod 
license  could  not  use  a  net,  and  vice-versd.  Indeed, 
he  can  only  use  one  instrument  of  the  class  named. 
Thus  an  angler  who  fishes  for  trout  and  uses  two 
rods  at  the  same  time  requires  two  licenses. 
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In  a  fishery  district  it  is  always  best  to  take  out 
a  license  for  a  rod  and  line  for  trout.  The  cost  is 
usually  very  small,  is.  or  2s.  6d.,  and  it  saves  the 
very  troublesome  question  that  is  often  arising  but 
has  as  yet  never  been  actually  decided.  If  a  person 
goes  out  fishing  for  what  he  can  catch  in  a  river 
containing  trout  and  other  fish,  and  uses  a  rod  and 
line  with  a  bait  equally  calculated  to  take  trout  as 
well  as  other  fish,  does  he  require  a  license  ?  The 
case  has  come  on  several  occasions  before  the  court, 
but  the  magistrates  have  always  found  as  a  fact 
that  the  angler  either  was  or  was  not  fishing  for 
trout,  so  that  the  real  question  has  not  been  raised 
before  the  court. 

Although  there  are  still  in  England  and  Wales 
some  places  that  are  not  in  a  fishery  district,  and  so 
no  license  is  required,  these  are  very  few,  and  the 
general  rule  is  that  if  a  person  fishes  for  trout  he 
must  have  a  license ;  but  the  law  goes  farther,  even  if 
he  has  a  license  it  must  be  for  the  method  of  fishing 
he  is  using.  Thus  a  person  angling  with  a  license 
would  not  be  entitled  to  catch  trout  with  his  landing- 
net  independently  of  his  rod  and  line.  Some  Boards 
of  Conservators,  to  stop  the  use  of  what  they  think 
poaching  modes  of  fishing,  such  as  night-lines, 
refuse  to  license  them.  The  result  is  that  any  one 
who  uses  a  night-line  for  trout  in  that  district  makes 
himself  liable  to  a  penalty  for  fishing  for  trout 
without  a  duly  licensed  instrument.  As  the  rule 
applies  equally  to  the  owner  as  to  other  persons,  it 
follows  that  the  owner  cannot  legally  bale  out  holes 
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in  his  own  brook  and  take  trout,  as  baling  out  trout 
or  taking  them  by  the  hands  is  not  a  licensed  mode  of 
fishing  in  any  fishery  district.  This  rule  also  applies 
to  salmon.  A  person  who  takes,  as  can  be  done  in 
a  tidal  estuary,  a  live  salmon  out  of  a  pool  left  by  the 
tide  incurs  a  penalty  for  taking  a  salmon  without  a 
license.  But  a  person  who  picks  up  a  dead  salmon 
on  the  sands  does  not  require  a  license.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  state  all  the  pitfalls  for  the  unwary 
that  the  law  as  to  licenses  provides.  As  already  stated, 
the  only  way  to  be  safe  is  to  take  out  a  license. 

These  are  the  main  statutory  provisions  of  the 
Fishery  Acts.      There  are  also  certain  matters  in 
other  Acts  that  should  be  noticed.     By  the  Larceny 
Law  Consolidation  Act,    1861    (24  and  25  Vict., 
c.  96),  it  is  an  indictable  offence  to  take  fish  in 
any  water  running  through   or  in  land  adjoining 
a  dwelling-house.     It  is  an  offence  punishable  on 
summary  conviction  to  take  fish  in  any  other  water 
where  there  is  a  private  right  of  fishing,  otherwise 
than  by  angling  in  the  daytime.      In  the   case  of 
angling  in  the  daytime  the  offence  is  also  punish- 
able summarily,  but  the  penalty  is  less.      As  to 
angling,  the  owner  is  by  the  same  statute  empowered 
to  seize  the  trespasser's  rod  and  tackle,  but  if  this  is 
done  no  legal  proceedings  can  be  taken.     It  should 
be  noticed  that  the  power  is  only  given  to  the  owner 
or  any  one  authorised   by  him.     A  tenant,  unless 
authorised  by  the  owner,  would  not  have  the  right. 
Care  should  be  always  taken  by  the  tenant  to  have 
such  a  power  expressly  given  him  in  his  lease.     The 
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seizure  can  only  be  made  on  the  ground,  water,  or 
fishery  of  the  owner,  so  that  a  trespasser,  if  wading,  if 
only  half  the  river  was  included  in  the  lease,  has  only 
to  step  over  the  middle  line  to  prevent  the  power 
being  exercised.  Care  must  also  be  taken  not  to 
seize  too  much  ;  it  is  only  the  rod,  line,  hook,  net,  or 
other  implement  that  can  be  seized ;  if  anything 
else  is  taken,  such  as  the  fish  caught,  the  person 
who  seizes  would  be  liable  to  an  action  for  damages. 
A  person  found  angling  in  the  day  is,  for  this  section, 
a  person  found  between  the  beginning  of  the  last 
hour  before  sunrise  and  the  expiration  of  the  first 
hour  after  sunset. 

To  protect  the  fisheries  and  see  that  the  law  is 
carried  out  Fishery  Boards  appoint  water-bailiffs. 
These  officers  have  very  large  and  very  arbitrary 
powers.  They  have  a  right  to  enter  upon  and 
examine  all  weirs,  engines,  and  traps  for  taking 
fish ;  to  stop  and  search  boats,  to  seize  all  articles 
forfeited  under  the  Fishery  Acts ;  to  search  all  nets, 
baskets,  and  bags  used  in  carrying  fish.  On  this  a 
question  has  arisen,  and  not  been  as  yet  decided,  if 
a  water-bailiff  can  search  pockets  as  a  police  con- 
stable can  under  the  Poaching  Prevention  Acts.  The 
Acts  give  a  water-bailiff  all  the  powers  of  a  constable, 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  these  extend  the  right  given  by 
a  special  statute  to  search  for  game  to  the  right  to 
search  for  fish.  The  Acts  also  authorise  a  water- 
bailiff  to  obtain  from  the  Fishery  Board  power  to 
enter  and  remain  on  land  and  to  get  a  search- 
warrant  to  search  houses.     A  power  is  also  given 
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to  arrest  persons  found  illegally  fishing  at  night. 
Before  sunset  a  person  can  only  be  asked  for  his 
name  and  address,  and  whether  he  gives  a  true  or 
false  address  he  cannot  be  arrested;  but  a  person 
angling  at  night,  or  a  person  found  fishing  by  any 
means  other  than  angling,  may  be  arrested. 

Proceedings  under  this  section  of  the  Larceny 
Act  often  fail  because  the  offender  set  up  what 
was  known  as  a'  bond-fide  claim  of  right  to  fish 
at  the  place  in  question,  and  if  he  could  get  the 
justices  to  believe  this,  their  jurisdiction  was  ousted. 
Recent  decisions  have,  however,  prevented  this  de- 
fence being  of  the  same  use  as  formerly.  It  has 
been  decided  that  a  mere  bond-fide  belief  that  the 
defendant  has  a  right  will  not  do,  he  must  prove 
{a)  that  the  right  he  claims  is  a  right  that  can 
legally  exist,  and  (b)  give  some  evidence,  very  slight 
evidence  will  do,  of  its  legal  existence.  Thus  a  claim 
to  fish  in  non-tidal  waters  as  one  of  the  public, 
which  was  the  usual  case,  will  not  do,  as  such  a  right 
cannot  exist  in  law.  But  if  it  was  a  claim  to  fish 
at  the  place  as  an  individual  and  some  evidence, 
either  documentary  or  oral,  could  be  given  of  the 
individual's  right,  then  the  justices  could  not  go  on 
with  the  case.  Two  other  points  may  be  noticed ; 
the  Larceny  Act  makes  it  an  offence  to  take  fish  in 
any  private  fishery,  whether  in  tidal  or  non-tidal 
waters,  provided  it  can  be  shown  the  fishing  is 
private.  Only  if  it  is  in  tidal  waters  the  com- 
plainant must  prove  his  right ;  in  non-tidal  waters, 
all  he  need  show  is  his  ownership  of  the  spot,  or  that 
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he  is  occupier  of  it  under  a  deed  without  reference  to 
title.  It  will  then  be  for  the  defendant  to  justify  his 
fishing.  The  other  point  is,  that  the  term  fish  in 
the  section  is  not  limited  to  fish  popularly  so  called ; 
it  includes  every  fish,  and  probably  all  living  in- 
habitants of  the  fishery,  even  if  not  properly  speak- 
ing fish,  such  as  crayfish. 

Fish  that  have  been  caught  and  are  placed  in  a 
pond,  or  boat,  or  tank,  so  that  they  can  be  taken  out 
when  desired,  are  the  private  property  of  the  owner, 
and  any  one  who  takes  them  can  be  indicted  for 
larceny.  In  George  I.'s  reign  an  Act,  known  as 
the  "  Black  Act,"  was  passed,  which  made  it  a  capital 
felony  for  persons  at  night  to  cut  down  the  bank 
or  sluice  of  a  fish  pond.  This  provision  has  been 
repealed,  but  by  the  Malicious  Injuries  to  Property 
Act,  1 86 1  (24  and  25  Vict.,  cap.  97),  it  is  still  a 
misdemeanour,  punishable  with  seven  years'  penal 
servitude,  to  cut  or  break  down  the  bank  of  a  fish 
pond  in  which  there  is  a  private  right  of  fishing, 
with  intent  to  take  or  destroy  the  fish,  or  to  place 
lime  or  other  noxious  material  in  any  pond  or  water 
in  which  there  is  a  private  right  of  fishing,  to 
destroy  fish. 

There  are  provisions  under  the  Salmon  Fishery 
Act  against  polluting  a  salmon  river  or  its  tributary, 
but  they  are  so  fenced  round  with  provisoes,  one  of 
which  is  that  it  is  necessary  to  prove  that  fish  were 
actually  sickened  or  killed  by  the  pollution,  as  to 
render  them  almost  useless.  The  Rivers'  Pollution 
Prevention  Act  also  purports  to  deal  with  pollution, 
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but  except  in  regard  to  solid  matters  the  difficulties 
and  restrictions  as  to  proceedings  under  it,  especially 
the  action  of  the  Local  Government  Board  in  the 
way  it  protects  polluters,  render  the  Act  of  very 
little  practical  use.  The  only  really  effective  way 
to  prevent  pollution  is  an  action  for  an  injunction 
in  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  but  this,  although 
efficient,  is  a  very  costly  form  of  procedure. 

In   prosecutions  before  justices,   which   are  the 
usual  form  that   fishery  litigation  takes,  the  pro- 
secutor,   if    he    is    the    tenant,    must    remember 
that,   unless  he  has   a  lease  of  the  fishing  rights 
by   a   deed,   that   is    by   a  document   under  seal, 
he   has   no   legal   right   to  prosecute,   and   a    pro- 
secution   by    him    against    a    trespasser    must,   if 
the    objection   was   taken,   be   dismissed.      Rights 
of  the  class  to  which  fishing  rights   belong  only 
pass  by  deed.     There  is  also  this  very  important 
point  to  be  remembered  that,  by  statute,  shooting 
rights,  that  is,  rights  to  the  game,  are  given  to  the 
occupier,  unless  expressly  reserved,  but  the  Act  does 
not  apply  to  fishing  rights,  and  as  to  these   the 
question  is,  Do  they  belong  to  the  landlord  or  his 
tenant?     This  turns  on  the  question  under   what 
does  the  tenant  hold  ?     If  he  holds  by  a  lease  or 
agreement,  under  seal,  then  the  question  is  whether 
on  the  wording  of  that  agreement  the  fishing  has 
been   given   the   tenant,    not   whether  it  has  been 
reserved  to  the  landlord  ?     Unless  the  landlord  has 
reserved  the  right  to  enter  on  the  land  to  fish,  he 
may  not  be  able  to  exercise  the  right,  or  give  a  lessee 
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of  the  fishery  the  power  to  exercise  the  right,  but  in 
law  the  right  to  fish  does  not  necessarily  pass  to  the 
tenant.  Unless  the  document  under  which  the 
tenant  holds  is  under  seal,  it  is  clear  that  the  right 
remains  in  the  landlord.  A  tenant  of  fishing  rights 
should,  therefore,  always  make  sure  of  two  things — 
(1)  Whether  the  right  of  fishing  is  legally  in  the 
hands  of  the  landlord  or  tenant ;  and  (2)  That  he 
gets  an  instrument  under  seal  from  whoever  has  the 
right  of  granting  it  to  him.  If  he  does  not  do  this 
he  may  see  the  best  part  of  his  fishery  fished,  as  he 
was  going  fishing,  by  a  poacher,  and  not  be  able  to 
prevent  him  doing  so.  For  he  is  only  a  licensee, 
and  can  do  nothing  but  enjoy  the  permission  given 
to  him.  It  is  true  that  these  points  do  not  often 
arise,  but  that  they  may  do  so  should  make  a  person 
who  pays  for  a  fishery  see  that  he  gets  it. 

As  has  already  been  mentioned,  it  is  impossible  to 
get  a  conviction  before  justices  against  a  trespasser 
who  sets  up  a  bond-fide  claim  of  right.  In  taking  a 
fishing  great  care  should  be  exercised  to  see  that  this 
mode  of  poaching  cannot  be  used.  To  go  to  the 
cost  of  turning  down  fish,  and  to  find  that  a  costly 
action  is  the  only  way  to  prevent  them  being  poached 
by  some  claimant  of  an  utterly  absurd  right,  is 
an  example  of  the  sic  vos  non  vobis  doctrine  that  is 
far  from  pleasant.  Another  point  to  be  guarded 
against  is  that  of  the  occupier  of  the  land  giving 
leave  to  fish.  Farm  boys  naturally  poach,  and  say 
they  have  their  master's  leave.     In  a  number  of  cases 
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it  would  be  very  difficult  to  prove  that  this  was  not 
so,  especially  if  the  fishing  tenant  was  not  on  good 
terms  with  the  farmer.  In  such  a  case,  unless  it  can 
be  proved  clearly  that  the  occupier  had  no  right  to 
give  leave,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  get  a  conviction. 
Numberless  other  points  as  to  the  difficulty  of 
effectually  protecting  fishing  rights,  if  they  are 
rented,  may  be  given.  The  only  safe  way  is  to  get 
a  document  under  seal  to  which  all  persons  who 
might  set  up  adverse  claims  are  parties.  It  may  be 
troublesome  and  expensive  to  get,  but  it  is  less 
troublesome  and  less  expensive  than  the  disputes 
that  will  follow  if  it  is  not  obtained. 

Local  Fishery  Laws. 

In  various  places  there  are  in  force  additions 
and  alterations  to  the  general  laws,  in  some  cases 
under  local  Acts  of  Parliament,  in  others  under  local 
by-laws.  Local  acts  used  to  be  very  numerous,  but 
for  practical  purposes  only  three  groups  need  now 
be  considered, — these  are  the  Tweed,  the  Thames, 
and  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  Local  by-laws  are  in 
force  in  all  the  fishery  districts,  and  of  these  a 
tabular  summary  is  given  which  will  suffice  to  give 
an  idea  of  what  the  law  is  in  different  places. 

The  local  laws  relating  to  fisheries  may  be  thus 
summarised : — 

In  England  and  Wales. — As  to  salmon  the  annual 
close  time  has  been  varied  in  the  following  dis- 
tricts, in  all  others  it  remains  as  fixed  by  statute, 
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Sept.   1  to  Feb.   1,  both  days  inclusive,  for  nets, 
and  Nov.  1  to  Feb.  1  for  rods  : — 


District. 

Nets. 

Rods. 

Adur      .... 

Oct.  i  to  Feb.  2. 

Avon  (Devon) 

Sept.  30  to  May  1 
July  31  to  Feb.  1 

Nov.  30  to  May  1. 

Avon  and  Stour . 

Oct  2  to  Feb.  1. 

Axe 

Sept.  20  to  April  30 

Nov.  20  to  April  30. 

Ayron    .... 

Nov.  15  to  Feb.  14. 

Camel    .... 

Sept.  2i  to  April  4 

Dec.  1  to  April  30. 

Cleddy  .... 

Sept  1 5  to  March  1 5 

Nov.  1  to  Feb.  1. 

Conway     .    .    . 

Sept.  1 5  to  April  30 

Nov.  1 5  to  April  30. 

Coquet  .... 

Sept.  15  to  March  25 

Nov.  1  to  Jan.  31. 

Dart 

Sept.  1  to  March  12 

Oct.  16  to  Feb.  28. 

Dee 

Sept.  1  to  March  31 

Nov.  2  to  March  31. 

Derwent    .    .    . 

Sept.  15  to  March  10 

Nov.  1 5  to  March  10. 

Dovey   .... 

Sept  14  to  April  30 
Sept.  15  to  March  1 

Nov.  1  to  April  30. 

Dwyfach    .    .    . 

Nov.  15  to  March  1. 

Eden     .... 

Sept  10  to  Feb.  10 

Nov.  16  to  Feb.  15. 

Elwy  and  Clwyd 

Sept.  1 5  to  May  15 

Nov.  15  to  May  15. 

Exe 

Sept  1  to  March  1 

Oct  20  to  March  1. 

Fowey  .... 

Nov.  1  to  April  4 

Dec  1  to  April  3a 
Nov.  1 5  to  March  31. 

Kent 

Sept.  15  to  March  31 

Lune     .... 

Sept..  1  to  March  x 

Nov.  2  to  March  1. 

Ogmore     .    .    . 

Sept.  1 5  to  April  30 

Nov.  15  to  April  30. 

Ouse  (Sussex)     . 

Sept.  1  to  April  1 

Nov.  1  to  April  1. 

Rhymney  .    .    . 

Sept.  1  to  April  1 
Sept.  1  to  March  1 

Nov.  2  to  April  1. 
Nov.  2  to  March  1. 

Ribble  .... 

Seiont    .... 

Sept.  15  to  March  1 

Nov.  15  to  March  1. 

Severn  .... 

Aug.  1 5  to  Feb.  1 

... 

Stour(Canterbury) 

Sept.  1  to  May  1 

Nov.  2  to  May  1. 

TaffandEly.     . 

Aug.  31  to  April  30 

Nov.  15  to  April  30. 

Taw  and  Torridge 

Sept.  21  to  April  30 

Nov.  16  to  March  31. 

Teign    .... 

Sept.  1  to  March  2 

Nov.  1  to  March  2. 

Towy     .... 

Sept.  1  to  April  1 

Oct  15  to  April  1. 

Usk 

Sept.  1  to  March  1 

Nov.  2  to  April  1. 

West  Cumberland 

Wye 

Yorkshire  .    .    . 

Sept.  15  to  March  31 

Nov.  1 4 to  March  10. 

Sept  1  to  Feb.  1 

Nov.  16  to  last  of  Feb. 

All  dates  are  inclusive. 
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Use  of  Gaff 

A  gaff  can  only  be  legally  used  in  the  following 
districts  between  the  dates  mentioned ;  elsewhere  no 
time  is  fixed,  so  it  can  be  used  during  all  the  fishing 
season  for  rods : — 


Coquet 

Conway 

Dart     . 

Derwent 

Dovey  . 

Eden   . 

Exe 

Kent    . 

Rhymney 

Ribble 

Sciont  . 

Taffand  Ely 

Taw  and  Torridge 

Teign  . 

Usk      . 

Wye     . 

West  Cumberland 

Yorkshire 


Feb.  i  to  Sept.  30. 
May  1  to  Oct  31. 
April  2  to  Oct.  15. 
July  1  to  Nov.  14. 
May  31  to  Oct.  20. 
July  1  to  Nov.  15. 
March  15  to  Sept.  30. 
June  2  to  Oct.  31. 
May  1  to  Nov.  1. 
May  1  to  Nov.  1. 
March  2  to  Nov.  1. 
June  1  to  Nov.  1. 
June  1  to  Nov.  15. 
May  1  to  Sept.  1. 
May  1  to  Nov.  1. 
March  15  to  Nov.  1. 
July  1  to  Nov.  13. 
May  1  to  Nov.  1. 


All  dates  are  inclusive. 


Use  of  Nets 

In  the  following  districts  by-laws  defining  the 
kind  of  nets  for  salmon,  the  size  of  mesh,  the 
use  of  nets  at  night,  and  the  use  of  nets  for  fish 
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other  than  salmon  during  the  close  time  have  been 
made: — 


District. 

Kind  of 

Mesh  of 

Night 

Use  of  Net 

for 
other  Fish. 

Net. 

Net.* 

Netting. 

Adur.    . 

+ 

- 

Avon  and  Stour 

Avon  (Devon) 

+ 

_ 

Axe  .... 

— 

- 

Ayron    .    .    . 

Camel   .    .    . 

._ 

, 

Cleddy  .    .    . 

— 

— 

_ 

Coquet  .    .    . 
Cuckmere  .    . 

•             ~~ 

— 

— 

Dart.    .    .    . 

_ 

Dee  .... 

- 

+ 

+ 

- 

- 

Dovey   .    .    . 

Eden     .    .    . 

- 

_ 

Elwy  and  Clwyd 

_ 

Exe  .... 

_ 

- 

- 

Fowey  .    .    . 

Kent.    .    .    . 

- 

Lime      *    .    . 

Ogmore     .    . 

- 

— 

— 

Ouse  (Sussex) 

+ 

— 

Rhymney  .    . 

- 

- 

_ 

Ribble   .    .    . 

Rother  .    .     . 

__ 

Seiont    .    .    .    . 

_ 

_ 

Severn  .     .    .    . 

- 

_ 

_ 

Taffand  Ely  . 

— 

_ 

Taw  and  Torridg 

e         - 

— 

— 

Tamar  and  Plym 

- 

Tees      .    .    .    . 

— 

__ 

Teify     . 

- 

— 

Teign     . 

- 

- 

- 

Towy     . 

- 

- 

_ 

Trent     . 

__ 

Tyne 

— 

Usk  .    . 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Wye.    .    . 

— 

+ 

_ 

_ 

Yorkshire  .    .    . 

*~ 

— 

+  means  an  increase,  -  a  decrease. 
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The  other  salmon  by-laws  relate  to  weekly  close 
time,  fishing  at  the  mouth  of  rivers  with  nets,  fixing 
the  time  when  gratings  are  to  be  kept  up,  form  of 
licence,  marking  and  labelling  nets  and  boats. 

The  rate  at  which  licence  duties  are  payable  in 
the  different  districts  in  England  and  Wales  varies 
greatly.  The  following  table  gives  every  fishery 
district  in  England  and  Wales  and  the  sum  charged 
for  rods.  Nets  vary  with  the  size  and  nature  of 
the  net  used  : — 


District. 


Eden 

Derwent 

West  Cumberland 

Kent 

Lune 

Ribble 

Dee 

Elwy  and  Clwyd    .     . 

Conway 

Seiont 

Dwyfach 

Dovey 

Ayron 

Teifi 

Cleddy 

Towy 

Ogmore 

Taff  and  Ely     ... 

Rhymney 

Usk  and  Ebbw      .    . 

Wye 

Severn      ...... 

Avon,  Brue,  and  Parret 
Taw  and  Torridge 


Salmon/ 


s. 

I 
o 

IO 
IO 

o 
o 
o 

o 
o 
I 

1 
o 

IO 

o 

IO 

I 

IO 
IO 
IO 

o 
o 

IO 

7 
4 


o  season x 


Trout  and  Char. 


s.     d. 

2    6  season  x 


o 
6 
o 
6 
o 

6  ' 

o 

o 

o 

o 

6 

6 

6 

6 

o 

6 

o 

o 

o 

o 

6 


*  The  cross  means  that  licence  for  a  shorter  period  or  for  a  smaller  area 
than  the  whole  district  can  be  had  at  lower  rates. 
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District— continued. 


Camel 

Fowey 

Tamar  and  Plym  .  .  . 
Avon  (Devon)  .     .    .    . 

Dart 

Teign 

Exe 

Otter 

Axe 

Frome 

Avon  and  Stour     .     .    . 

Adur 

Ouse  (Sussex)  .... 

Cuckmere 

Rother 

Stour  (Canterbury)  .  . 
Suffolk  and  Essex.  .  . 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  E  . 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  W. 
Ouse  and  Nene     .    .    . 

Welland 

Witham 

Trent 

Yorkshire 

Esk  (Yorkshire)    .    .    . 

Tees 

Wear 

Tyne 

Coquet 


£  ». 
o  12 
o  15 

0  7 

1  o 
I  o 
I  o 
I     o 

0  10 

1  o 


I     o 


0  10 

1  o 

0  10 

1  o 

0  5 

1  o 
o    5 


Salm 

on.* 

Trout  and  Char. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

0  season  x 

4 

0 

season  x 

0 

i» 

5 

0 

« 

6 

11 

... 

0 

n 

10 

0 

w 

X 

0 

»» 

X 

10 

0 

II 

X 

0 

ii 

X 

2 

6 

l» 

0 

n 

X 

2 

6 

1* 

X 

.. 

... 

0 

11 

2 

6 

» 

0 

11 

.. 

0 

11 

5 

0 

II 

X 

0 

it 

1 

0 

11 

0 

11 

.. 

0 

1* 

1 

0 

*> 

.. 

... 

0 

» 

... 

2 

6 

i) 

X 

0 

IS 

2 

6 

it 

X 

0 

11 

1 

0 

91 

0 

11 

X 

1 

6 

II 

X 

0 

11 

2 

6 

»> 

0 

n 

2 

0 

II 

0 

11 

X 

2 

6 

tt 

X 

0 

11 

2 

6 

II 

*  The  cross  means  that  licence  for  a  shorter  period  or  for  a  smaller  area 
than  the  whole  district  can  be  had  at  lower  rates. 


Where  no  figures  are  inserted  no  licences  are 
issued.     The  figures  are  the  maximum. 

By-laws  have  also  been  made  as  to  the  annual 
close  time  for  trout  and  char  in  certain  districts. 
When  the  district  is  not  mentioned,  the  close  time 
is  that  fixed  by  statute — from  the  1st  October  to 
the  2nd  February  inclusive.     If  the  instrument  is 
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not  specified  the  close  time  applies  to  all  modes 
of  capture. 


District. 

Trout 

Char.                  ' 

1 

Adur       •    . 

Oct  i  to  March  31 
Oct.  1  to  Feb.  28 
Oct  1  to  March  31 
Oct  1  to  March  15 
Oct.  1  to  March  15 
Sept.  29  to  March  1 

♦Nov.  1  to  March  3 
Oct.  1  to  March  31 
Oct  2  to  Feb.  28 

♦Oct  14  to  Feb.  14 
Sept.  15  to  March  10 

♦Oct.  2  to  Feb.  28 

tSept  2  to  Feb.  28 
Oct  1  to  March  15 
Oct  2  to  Feb.  28 
Sept  15  to  last  Feb. 
Oct  1  to  April  30 
Oct.  2  to  March  3 
Oct  2  to  March  1 

tSept  10  to  Jan.  25 
Oct.  2  to  March  31 
Oct  2  to  March  1 
Oct.  2  to  March  1 
Oct  2  to  March  1 
Oct  2  to  April  10 
Sept.  20  to  Feb.  1 
Oct.  1  to  March  1 
Oct  1  to  Feb.  28 
Oct  1  to  March  2 
Oct.  2  to  March  1 
Oct.  2  to  March  15 
Oct.  1  to  March  21 
Oct  2  to  Feb.  14 
Oct  2  to  March  1 
Sept  2  to  March  10 
Oct  2  to  March  1 
Oct  1  to  March  15 

Avon  (Devo 
Avon  and  S 
Ayron 
Camel    .    . 
Cleddy    . 
Coquet    . 
Cuckmere 
Dart  .    . 

n).    . 
tour  . 

Nov.  1  to  June  3a 
Oct.  22  to  March  1. 

Dee    .    . 

Derwent 
Eden  .    . 

.    .    . 

Esk  (Yorkshire)  . 
Elwy  and  Clwyd 
Exe 

Fowey    .... 
Kent 

Lune 

Norfolk  &  Suffolk 
Ouse  and  Nene   . 
Ribble    .... 
Seiont     .... 
Severn    .... 
Suffolk  and  Essex 
Taffand  Ely  .    . 
Tees 

Teify 

Teign      .... 
Towy 

Trent 

Tyne 

Usk  and  Ebbw    . 
Wear      .... 
West  Cumberland 
Wye 

"  7*'    •       •      •       •       • 

Yorkshire    .    .    . 

Rods. 


f  Nets. 
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Some  districts  have  made  by-laws  as  to  fresh  water 
fish.  There  is  no  power  to  vary  the  close  time 
15  th  March  to  15  th  June,  fixed  by  statute,  but  there 
is  a  power  given  to  exempt  the  whole  or  part  of 
the  district  from  the  close  time  and  to  exempt 
all  or  certain  kinds  of  fish.  The  following  dis- 
tricts have  exercised  this  power : — 


District. 

Extent  of  District 
Exempted. 

Kind  of  Fish. 

Avon  (Devon) 

Avon  and  Stour   .... 

Eden 

Kent 

Severn     

i>        

Towy 

Usk 

Wye 

Yorkshire 

i>           

Whole 
n 

19 

n 

Part 
Whole 

n 
»i 
i» 

Part 

All 

9) 
M 

Pike 

w 
All  but  Grayling 
All 
Eels 
All 
Pike 
All 

In  all  the  rest  of  England  and  Wales  the  close 
time  applies  to  all  fresh  water  fish. 

The  following  districts  have  made  by-laws  as 
to  the  kind  of  instrument  that  may  be  used  for 
taking  fresh  water  fish  and  the  minimum  size  of 
mesh: — 
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1 

District 

Kind  of 
Instrument 

Size  of  Mesh. 

Adur 

II         II         1    1    1    1    1    1         1    1    1    1         tilt 

i 

Avon,  Brue,  and  Parret  .     .     . 

Avon  and  Stour 

Camel 

... 

if  inch         i 

Cuckmere 

Derwent 

Exe 

I  inch 

2l inches 
if  Bush  nets 

1  inch 

1  inch 

1  inch 

1 

Fowey 

Kent 

Lune 

Ouse  and  Nene 

Norfolk  and  Suffolk    .... 

Ribble 

Severn 

Suffolk  and  Essex 

Towy 

Trent 

Usk 

Wear 

Wclland 

Witham 

Wye 

Except  in  the  places  mentioned  there  is  no 
restriction  on  taking  fresh  water  fish  or  on  the 
mesh  of  nets  used  for  that  purpose. 

The  Thames  has  a  series  of  by-laws  of  its  own, 
made  under  the  Thames  Conservancy  Acts.  Under 
these,  in  the  Thames  above  London  Bridge,  only 
a  rod  and  line  and  certain  specified  nets  can  be 
used,  the  nets  may  only  be  used  of  the  size, 
in  the  way,  and  at  the  places  fixed  for  their  use. 
Below  London  Bridge  other  kinds  of  nets  may  be 
used  in  the  ways  mentioned.  No  trout  may  be 
taken  between  nth  September  and  31st  March, 
and  no  other  fish  above  London  Bridge   between 
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15  th  March  and  15  th  June.  No  night  fishing  is 
allowed.  All  fishing  in  certain  preserves  is  pro- 
hibited. The  Thames  has  regulations  as  to  the 
size  of  fish  that  may  be  taken,  and  as  this  is 
not  the  case  elsewhere  the  sizes  are  given.  The 
measurements  are  the  extreme  length  of  the  fish 
in  inches: — Pike  18,  perch  8,  chub  10,  roach  7, 
dace  6,  barbel  16,  trout  16,  grayling  12,  bream 
10,  carp  10,  tench  8,  rudd  6,  gudgeon  4,  flounder 
7,  smelts  6,  lampeons  7,  soles  and  slips  8,  whiting  7, 
plaice  and  dabs  8. 

Norfolk  and  Suffolk  have  also  a  special  code  of 
their  own.  Conservators  are  appointed  for  the 
rivers  in  these  counties  who  have  all  the  powers  of 
conservators  under  the  Freshwater  Fisheries  Acts, 
and  also  certain  additional  powers  in  making  by- 
laws. They  have  made  by-laws  as  to  close  time, 
the  kind  of  nets  to  be  used,  and  the  mode  of 
using  them,  the  size  and  mesh  of  nets,  the  use  of 
trimmers,  and  the  taking  bait  and  eels. 

The  Tweed. — This  is  another  place  which  has  its 
own  special  Acts.  The  Tweed  Commissioners,  the 
body  in  whom  the  management  of  the  Tweed  fisheries 
is  vested,  have  under  the  Tweed  Fisheries  Act,  1 857, 
and  the  Tweed  Fisheries  Act,  1859,  very  wide,  it 
might  almost  be  said  arbitrary  powers,  for  the  pre- 
vention of  poaching.  These  powers  differ  from  any 
power  possessed  by  any  other  authority  in  England 
or  Scotland  chiefly  in  being  much  more  severe. 
But  they  do  not  avail  to  stop  poaching,  nor,  what 
is  perhaps  still  more  needed,  to  stop  the  pollution 
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of  the  river.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in 
the  Tweed  watershed  none  of  the  English  or  Scotch 
fishery  Acts  or  by-laws  apply. 

Scotch  Fishery  Laws  are  to  a  great  extent  peculiar 
to  Scotland,  various  fundamental  points  causing 
them  to  differ  from  the  law  of  England  and 
Ireland.  The  most  important  of  these  are:  (i) 
That  all  salmon  fishing  by  any  means  but  angling 
is  presumed  by  Scotch  law  to  belong  to  the  Crown, 
so  that  no  one  can  take  salmon  except  with  rod 
and  line,  unless  he  can  show  a  royal  grant,  either 
express,  or  implied  from  long  use.  It  follows 
from  this  that  no  riparian  owner  in  Scotland  has, 
as  such,  the  right  to  net  for  salmon  in  the  water 
adjoining  his  own  lands,  whether  tidal  or  non-tidal. 
He  may  have  it,  but  if  so  he  has  it  by  a  title  other 
than  that  by  which  he  holds  his  lands.  (2)  That 
as  salmon  seem  to  have  been  the  only  fish  the  old 
Scotch  law  regarded,  none  of  the  restrictive  legislation 
applies  to  other  fish  than  salmon,  unless  expressly 
named  in  the  act,  so  that  the  riparian  owners  can  take 
them  as  they  please ;  and  this  right  to  the  fish,  by 
some  analogy  to  the  salmon,  has  been  decided  by 
the  Scotch  Courts  to  be  a  right  that  does  not  neces- 
sarily pass  with  a  lease  of  lands  to  a  tenant,  thus 
in  a  lease  to  an  agricultural  tenant,  which  makes  no 
mention  of  the  right  of  fishing,  the  right  to  fish 
for  trout  remains  with  the  landlord.  (3)  That 
while  statute  has  restricted  the  capture  of  salmon  in 
inland  waters  to  net  and  coble  fishing  by  the  Crown 
grantees,  and  to  angling  by  the  riparian  owners, 
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and  in  tidal  to  fixed  engines  and  net  and  coble  by 
the  Crown  grantees,  yet  as  to  all  other  fish  than 
salmon,  in  the  case  of  riparian  owners,  and  those 
whose  rights  are  derived  from  them,  the  restrictions 
do  not  apply,  but  only  to  the  general  public  and 
persons  who  have  no  right  to  fish.  (4)  That  by 
Scotch  law  persons  cannot  be  proceeded  against  sum- 
marily for  fishing  unless  they  are  fishing  in  some  way 
prohibited  by  statute.  A  trespasser  who  is  angling 
can  only  be  proceeded  against  by  action,  there  being 
nothing  in  the  Scotch  laws  to  make  a  trespasser 
fishing  in  a  legal  way  where  he  has  no  right  to  fish 
liable  to  a  penalty  on  a  summary  conviction  unless 
he  is  guilty  of  the  further  offence  of  using  some 
method  of  fishing  prohibited  by  statute.  The  remedy 
for  legal  fishing  is  a  civil,  not  a  criminal  one. 

In  some  respects,  therefore,  the  Scotch  law  is  far 
clearer  and  simpler  than  the  English,  and  when  the 
two  main  principles  are  understood — that  salmon  is 
a  royal  fish,  and  that  riparian  owners  can  catch  other 
fish  as  they  like  and  when  they  like,  it  does  not  in 
ordinary  cases  present  much  difficulty.  The  im- 
portant questions  which  arise  from  time  to  time, 
and  which  involve  very  great  difficulties,  are  in 
cases  where  the  right  to  catch  salmon  is  claimed 
against  the  Crown  by  an  individual.  Here  it  is  a 
case  of  evidence ;  the  claimant  has  to  prove  his  case, 
and  this  often  gives  rise  to  very  great  difficulties, 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  consider  here.  It 
should,  however,  be  said  that  no  proof  of  length 
of  user  of  rod  fishing  is  evidence  of  a  grant  from 
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the  Crown  of  salmon  fishing,  nor  is  the  proof  of 
the  use  of  any  kind  of  net  fishing  other  than  some 
form  of  net  and  coble  fishing,  as  all  other  forms 
of  netting  are  illegal,  and  proof  of  illegal  modes 
will  not  give  rise  to  an  inference  of  a  legal  grant. 

Another  rule  of  the  Scotch  law  of  great  practical 
importance  is  that  to  use  any  new  or  unusual 
mode  of  catching  fish  is  illegal.  It  is  not  illegal 
to  use  net  and  coble  so  constantly  as  practically 
to  intercept  all  the  fish,  but  to  introduce  some 
new  mode,  such  as  hang  nets,  although  possibly  far 
less  destructive,  would  be  illegal.  It  is  on  this 
principle  that  the  Scotch  law  prevents  the  setting 
up  of  new  fixed  engines  in  tidal  and  non-tidal 
waters.  But  this  rule  does  not  exclude  the  use 
of  improvements  in  old  modes  of  fishing ;  this  was 
settled  in  the  celebrated  Bermoney  boat  case,  which 
held  that  a  new  mode  of  working  net  and  coble 
fisheries,  which  had  been  introduced  on  the  Tay, 
was  legal. 

The  Scotch  rule  as  to  access  to  the  river  for 
salmon  fishing  differs  from  that  in  England.  This 
also  follows  the  idea  of  the  salmon  being  a  royal  fish, 
and  the  right  to  fish  is  derived  from  a  royal  grant, 
so  that  the  Crown  also  gave  as  an  incident  the  right 
to  the  free  use  of  the  grant,  and  therefore  access  to 
the  river  on  both  banks,  as  an  accessory  to  the  right 
of  salmon  fishing  other  than  rod  fishing.  In  Eng- 
land no  such  right  would  exist,  as  the  reason  for  it 
docs  not  apply  to  English  law.  This  right  does 
not  apply  as  a  rule  of  law  to  angling,  as  that  is  a 
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right  not  necessarily  derived  from  the  Crown,  but 
from  the  owners  of  the  land. 

Another  distinction  between  the  English  and 
Scotch  law  is  that  of  close  time;  except  as  to 
salmon,  there  is  no  close  time  in  Scotland. 

The  method  of  administering  the  law  in  Scot- 
land differs  considerably  from  England.  The  Scotch 
Fishery  Board  have  there  control  of  matters.  Every 
river  in  Scotland  which  flows  into  the  sea  and  its 
tributaries  forms  a  district,  and  the  Fishery  Board 
fixes  the  close  time  for  fishing  in  it.  The  close 
time  for  all  modes  of  fishing  but  angling  must  be 
168  days;  but  the  Board  can  fix  when  they  shall 
begin  and  end.  They  also  fix  the  angling  close 
time,  but  it  must  not  begin  earlier  nor  end  later 
than  the  other  close  time.  Weekly  close  time  in 
Scotland  has  this  important  difference  to  England. 
It  is  in  England  and  on  the  Tweed  no  offence  to 
angle  on  Sunday ;  in  Scotland  it  is  illegal  to  angle 
on  the  Sabbath. 

Each  district  has  a  local  Board  whose  chief  duties 
are  to  carry  out  the  by-laws  and  orders  of  the 
Central  Board,  and  to  see  to  the  protection  of  the 
river.  The  mode  they  raise  their  funds  is  quite 
different  from  England.  A  roll  of  the  proprietors 
of  the  fisheries  in  the  district  is  made  up  on  which 
the  value  of  each  fishery  is  entered,  and  a  rate  to 
raise  the  necessary  sum  is  levied  on  the  pro- 
prietors. 

The  powers  of  the  Board  as  to  dealing  with 
poachers  are  in  some  respect  more,  and  in  some 
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less  stringent  than  in  England.  The  differences  are 
mostly  very  technical,  and  it  would  involve  too  much 
space  to  set  them  out  at  length.  One,  however,  may 
be  noticed.  In  England  if  a  person  fishes  without 
the  express  leave  of  the  owner,  and  obtains  it  after- 
wards, no  conviction  would  follow.  The  Scotch  rule 
is  that  the  express  permission  must  be  clearly  proved 
to  have  been  given  beforehand,  as  no  subsequent 
ratification  or  sanction  will  do  away  with  the  fact 
of  the  illegality  of  the  fishing,  and  a  conviction 
should  follow  unless  it  is  proved. 

As  to  fish  other  than  salmon,  the  Scotch  law 
prohibits,  under  a  penalty,  a  number  of  modes  of 
taking  fish  in  the  main  the  same  as  those  prohibited 
in  England ;  but  the  section  goes  on  to  say  that 
the  riparian  owner  and  any  one  authorised  by  him 
may  in  his  own  fishery  exercise  the  right  of  fishing 
in  any  mode  not  prohibited  by  law  before  the  Act 
of  i860  (23  and  24  Vict.  c.  45).  It  would  there- 
fore seem  that  a  riparian  owner  in  Scotland  can  take 
fish  other  than  salmon  in  any  way  he  likes,  except 
it  be  by  weirs  or  by  poisoning  the  water,  these  two 
having  been  illegal  in  i860. 

A  point  that  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion, 
and  cannot  be  said  even  yet  to  be  finally  settled,  is 
whether  clean  salmon  caught  by  rod  in  close  time 
in  Scotland  can  be  legally  sold  in  Scotland.  The 
importance  of  the  point  is  that  if  the  sale  in  Scotland 
is  legal,  the  sale  in  England  would  also  be  so.  It 
is  rash  to  give  any  opinion  on  so  controverted  a 
point;  but  although  justices  probably  would  not, 
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it  seems  most  likely  the  High  Court  of  Justice 
would,  hold  such  sale  illegal. 

In  Ireland  the  fishery  law  is  the  same  as  in 
England,  except  so  far  as  it  has  been  altered  by 
statutes  applying  solely  to  Ireland.  Of  these  there 
are  a  large  number ;  and  the  Irish  statute  law  as  to 
fisheries  is  even  more  confused  than  the  English,  as 
there  are  more  Acts  in  force.  In  the  main  provisions, 
however,  the  English  and  Irish  laws  as  to  salmon 
are  very  similar,  mainly  from  the  fact  that  the 
English  Salmon  Act  of  1861  was  a  copy  more  or 
less  slavish  of  the  law  then  in  force  in  Ireland. 
Ireland  had  already  been  divided  into  fishery  dis- 
tricts with  Boards  of  Conservators.  The  mode  of 
election  differed,  the  Irish  Boards  being  mainly 
elected  by  the  licensees,  and  not  nominated  by 
public  bodies  as  in  England.  Their  powers  are 
very  similar  to  those  of  the  English  bodies. 
Their  funds  are  raised  by  licence  duties  on  the 
instruments  used,  as  in  England,  but  they  are  sup- 
plemented by  rates,  which  is  not  the  case  in 
England.  There  is  one  very  important  differ- 
ence in  the  Irish  and  English  systems.  In  Eng- 
land a  rod  licence  only  avails  in  the  district  for 
which  it  is  taken  out,  so  that  a  man  who  goes 
about  fishing  requires  a  number  of  licences.  In 
Ireland  a  rod  licence,  wherever  taken  out,  is  avail- 
able in  all  parts  of  Ireland  just  as  a  game  licence. 
The  rate  to  raise  funds  which  the  Fishery  Boards  are 
authorised  to  levy  is  such  sum  as  will  make  up  the 
amount  from  licences  paid  by  each  fishery  to  a  sum 
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equal  to  10  per  cent,  of  what  the  fishery  would  pay 
on  the  poor  law  valuation  in  force. 

The  rules  as  to  fixed  engines,  bag  nets,  and  weirs 
are  much  the  same  as  those  in  England.  No  fixed 
engine  that  was  not  in  use  in  1862,  and  no  bag 
net  not  in  use  in  July  1863,  can  be  legally  used. 
All  fishing  weirs  must  have  free  gaps.  Taking 
salmon  except  with  rod  and  line  in  mill  pools  or 
mill  races  is  made  illegal.  Night  netting — that  is, 
from  8  p.m.  to  6  a.m. — for  salmon  or  trout  is 
illegal.  A  very  important  provision  that  does  not 
exist  in  English  law  is  the  prohibition  of  netting 
for  salmon  and  trout  in  all  inland  waters  except  by 
the  owner  of  the  fishery.  The  close  season,  unless 
varied,  begins  on  the  1 5th  September,  and  must  last 
168  days.  But  there  is  power  to  fix  when  these 
168  days  shall  begin  and  end.  For  angling  for 
salmon  and  trout  the  statutory  close  time  is  from 
the  1st  March  to  1st  February.  For  trout  fishing 
other  than  angling,  from  29th  September  to  the  last 
of  February.  For  eels  the  close  time  is  10th  January 
to  1st  July.  There  is  not  in  Ireland  any  penalty 
for  fishing  on  Sunday  with  a  rod  and  line  during 
the  open  season.  In  Ireland  the  weekly  close  time 
extends  not  only  to  salmon  but  also  to  trout. 
As  to  dealing  with  poachers,  the  Irish  law  is  much 
the  same  as  the  English,  the  Larceny  Act,  1861, 
applying  to  Ireland.  An  Irish  Act  makes  entering 
on  lands  for  the  purpose  of,  or  under  pretence  of, 
fishing  without  the  written  leave  of  the  owner  or 
occupier  an  offence,  and  also  resisting  or  obstructing 
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persons  lawfully  engaged  in  fishing,  proceeding  to 
fish,  or  returning  from  fishing,  or  placing  nets  or 
engines  to  prevent  fish  entering  the  nets  of  persons 
set  or  placed  legally.  The  powers  of  the  English 
Game  Act,  1  and  2  Will.  IV.  c.  32,  sec.  31,  as 
to  offenders  being  obliged  to  give  their  names  and 
addresses,  and  the  power  of  arrest  similar  to  those 
under  the  Night  Poaching  Act,  9  Geo.  IV.  c.  69, 
sec.  7,  are  practically  extended  to  fishing  by  the 
Irish  Acts. 

Although  in  the  main  the  Irish  law  is  the  same 
as  the  English,  there  are  considerable  differences  in 
points  of  detail,  so  it  is  not  safe  to  assume  that 
what  is  a  breach  of  the  law  in  one  country  is  a 
breach  in  the  other.  It  must  also  be  further  borne 
in  mind  that  there  are  numerous  local  alterations  by 
by-laws  of  the  Irish  statute  law,  and  it  is  not  safe 
to  assume  that  the  law  in  any  particular  place  is  the 
law  as  it  appears  even  in  the  Irish  statutes  without 
an  up-to-date  inquiry  at  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of 
the  Peace  of  the  county  where  any  breach  of  the  law 
is  supposed  to  have  occurred. 


APPENDIX. 

In  this  Appendix  are  given  forms  of — 

(1)  An  agreement  for  angling ; 

(2)  An  agreement  for  fishing  rights ; 

(3)  A  lease  of  fishing  rights  for  a  term. 
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(i)  Agreement  for  Angling 

An  Agreement  made  and  entered  into  this 
day  of  19       ,  between  A  B 

of  (hereinafter  called  the  lessor),  of  the  one 

part,  and  C  D  of  (hereinafter 

called  the  tenant),  of  the  other  part 

If  the  agreement  is  on  behalf  of  a  Society,  it  would  be 
well  to  state  it  as  C  D,  the  Secretary  of  the 

Angling  Society,  on  behalf  of  such  Society. 

fVhereby  the  lessor  agrees  to  let  and  the  tenant 
agrees  to  take  the  [sole]  right  to  angle  with  rod 
and  line  from  the  lands  [of  the  lessor]  adjoining 
the  river  ,  in  the  parish  of  ,  in  the 

county   of  ,  and    numbered  on   the 

25-inch  Ordnance  Survey  map  for  that  county,  for 
the  term  of  ,  and  so  on  from  [year  to 

If  the  exclusive  right  of  angling  is  let,  insert  the  word 
"  sole  "  ;  if  only  a  right  to  fish  with  others,  strike  it  out.  If 
the  agreement  is  with  the  tenant,  say,  "from  the  lands  in  the 
occupation  of  the  lessor"  If  the  lands  are  on  one  side  of  the 
river  only,  say,  "  on  the  left  or  right  bank,"  as  the  case  may 
be.  If  it  is  desired  to  limit  the  angling  to  any  particular 
kind,  this  can  be  done  by  saying,  to  angle  "  with  an  artificial 
fly,"  or  "  with  a  single  rod  and  line,"  if  it  is  desired  to  restrict 
the  use  of  two  rods.  If  the  term  is  for  less  than  a  year,  no 
provision  as  to  notice  will  be  required.  If  for  a  month,  it 
is  a  calendar  month,  unless  a  lunar  month  is  mentioned. 

year],  until  this  agreement  is  terminated  in  manner 
hereinafter  mentioned,  at  a  rent  of  ,  pay- 

able in  advance  on  the  execution  of  these  presents, 
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and  subject  to  the  provisions  hereinafter  contained 
(that  is  to  say). 

Unless  the  landlord  gets  the  right  to  have  the  rent  paid 
in  advance,  he  has  no  security  for  payment. 

The  tenant  hereby  agrees 

1 .  To  pay  the  sum  of  £  on  the  execution 
of  these  presents  [and  the  further  sum  of  £ 

on  the  first  of  ,  as  long  as  the  tenancy  hereby 

created  continues]. 

This  will  be  weekly,  monthly,  half-yearly,  or  yearly,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

2.  Not  to  fish  in  the  said  waters  in  any  other 
way  than  by  [angling  with  a  rod  and  line  with  an 
artificial  fly ;  not  to  use  any  spinning  bait,  natural  or 
artificial]. 

Here  insert  any  restrictions  on  the  mode  of  fishing. 

3.  Not  to  use  any  net,  gaff,  or  instrument  (except 
a  landing-net),  other  than  a  rod  and  line,  for  taking 
fish. 

This  should  be  altered  to  meet  the  special  case. 

4.  Not  to  retain  any  fish  of  a  less  size  than 
inches  in  extreme   length.     And  if  any  of  a  less 
length  be  caught,  at  once  to  return  them  to  the 
water  with  the  least  possible  injury. 

If  for  salmon,  this  should  be  weight  rather  than  size.  For 
an  idea  of  size,  see  Thames  By-laws. 

5.  Not  to  take  or  retain  if  taken,  any  unclean  or 
unseasonable  fish,  but  at  once  to  return  it  to  the 
water  with  the  least  possible  injury. 
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6.  Not  to  take  or  attempt  to  take  more  than 

fish  in  any  one  day. 

This  is  very  stringent,  but  is  necessary  on  some  waters, 
especially  if  efforts  are  being  made  to  get  up  a  stock  of  fish. 

7.  Not  to  do  any  unnecessary  damage  to  the 
fences,  fields,  and  crops  on  the  lands  adjoining  the 
river  over  which  the  tenant  may  pass,  and  to  make 
good  or  compensate  the  person  who  may  have 
sustained  any  such  damage. 

This  may  be  extended  to  disturbing  game,  bringing  dogs, 
or  any  other  thing  it  is  desired  to  prevent. 

8.  To  quit  and  deliver  up  the  fishery  at  the 
expiration  of  [calendar  month],  on  notice  in 
writing  signed  by  the  lessor  or  his  agent,  and 
either  personally  delivered  to  or  sent  by  post  to 
the  tenant's  last  known  address. 

Fill  in  the  blank  with  week,  month,  or  as  the  case 
may  be. 

The  lessor  hereby  agrees — 

9.  Not  during  the  currency  of  this  agreement  to 
allow  more  than  persons  to  fish  in  the  said 
waters. 

Unless  some  restriction  is  placed,  the  landlord  could 
grant  as  many  rights  to  angle  as  he  pleased.  This  will 
not  apply  if  the  sole  right  is  let. 

10.  Not  to  net  or  permit  any  netting  to  be  carried 
on  in  the  said  waters. 

It  might  be  well  to  alter  this,  so  as  to  keep  down  coarse 
fish. 
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11.  Not  to  fish  himself  or  allow  any  other  person 
to  fish  with  any  device  or  mode  of  fishing  other 
than  is  allowed  to  the  tenant. 

12.  To  prosecute  or  allow  the  tenant  to  use  his 
name  in  prosecuting  all  persons  who  may  be  found 
illegally  or  unlawfully  fishing  in  the  said  waters. 

1 3.  To  efficiently  protect  the  said  waters  from  all 
illegal  or  unlawful  fishing. 

14.  To  have  any  weeds,  boughs,  or  bushes,  which 
interfere  with  the  fishing,  cut  at  the  tenant's  request 
and  kept  cut  [at  the  tenant's  expense]. 

15.  To  take  all  steps  that  may  be  necessary  to 
secure  to  the  tenant  uninterrupted  access  to  the 
said  waters  at  all  times  during  the  continuance  of 
this  agreement. 

16.  Not  to  do  or  permit  to  be  done  any  act  or 
thing  that  shall  interfere  with  the  due  exercise  by 
the  tenant  of  his  rights  to  fish  as  granted  by  this 
agreement. 

17.  That  the  tenant  paying  the  rent,  and  perform- 
ing the  stipulations  herein  on  his  part  contained, 
shall  quietly  enjoy  the  right  to  fish  as  granted  by 
this  agreement  during  the  continuance  thereof,  and 
the  lessor  hereby  authorises  the  tenant  on  his  behalf 
to  exercise  all  powers  and  rights  of  seizure  of  tackle 
given  to  the  lessor  by  the  Larceny  Law  Consolidation 
Act,  1886,  or  any  other  statutes.  ^^ 

In  witness,  &c,  \£y 

The  stipulations  on  the  part  of  the  lessor  are 

those  that  would  usually  be  required  for  the  tenant's 

protection.     It  must  be  remembered  that  a  grant  of 
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leave  to  angle  does  not  impose  any  obligation  on 
the  grantor  except  to  allow  the  tenant  to  angle, 
and  the  tenant  must  therefore  protect  himself. 
The  lessor  could,  after  granting  the  licence,  net  or 
let  others  net,  or  allow  any  number  of  persons  to  fish 
in  any  way  they  like.  The  tenant  has  no  right  to 
prosecute.  The  lessor  is  not  bound  to  protect  the 
tenant,  even  to  get  weeds  and  bushes  cut.  Hurdles 
or  barbed  wire  may  be  placed  along  the  banks  of 
the  river.  Gravel  may  be  carted  out,  or  a  drain 
made  into  the  river.  Other  special  clauses  may  be 
required  to  meet  certain  cases,  but  most  of  the  above 
will  be  wanted  in  all  lettings. 

Two  things  must  be  borne  in  mind,  (i)  To 
ascertain  if  the  lessor  has  the  right  to  grant  the 
permission  to  fish.  If  the  landlord  is  the  grantor, 
then  unless  the  land  is  in  hand,  it  must  be  seen  that 
the  fishing  is  reserved  in  the  lease  or  agreement. 
If  the  tenant  grants  the  permission,  it  must  be  seen 
that  the  fishing  is  not  reserved  to  the  landlord. 
(2)  That  the  agreement  must  be  under  seal,  other- 
wise it  is  useless,  and  gives  the  tenant  no  legal 
rights. 

(2)  Agreement  for  Letting  Fishing  Rights. 

An  Agreement  made  and  entered  into  the  day 

of  19     ,         ,  between  A         B  of 

(hereinafter  called  the  lessor),  of  the  one  part,  and 
CD  of  [or  C        D         , 

E         F         ,  and  G         H         ,  members  of  and 
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on  behalf  of  the  Society]  (hereinafter  called  the 
tenants),  of  the  other  part. 

Whereby  the  lessor  agrees  to  let,  and  the  tenants 
to  take,  all  the  lessor's  rights  of  fishing  in  the  river 
[or  pool,  or  lake  as  the  case  may  be],  in 
the  parish  of  ,  in  the  county  of  , 

in  or  adjoining  the  lands  of  the  lessor  in  the  occu- 
pation of  [or  in  his  own  occupation], 
known  as  [set  out  names],  [The  description,  by 
reference  to  the  Ordnance  map,  is  best,  but  this  is 
given  as  an  alternative  form],  for  the  term  of 
[set  out  week,  month,  or  year]  from  the  day  of 
,  at  the  rent  of  £  per  [week,  or 
month,  or  year],  the  first  rent  to  be  paid  on  the 
execution  of  these  presents,  and  the  subsequent 
rent  in  advance  on  the  first  day  of  each  successive 
[week,  month,  or  year],  during  which  the  tenancy 
continues,  upon  the  terms  and  conditions  hereinafter 
contained. 

The  tenants  agree  with  the  lessor — 

1.  To  pay  the  rent  at  the  times  hereinbefore 
appointed  for  payment,  and  to  pay  any  rates,  taxes, 
and  assessments  that  may  become  payable,  other  than 
land  tax,  landlords'  property  tax,  and  tithe  rent 
charge. 

2.  To  keep  up  and  maintain  a  good  stock  of  fish, 
and  not  to  allow  the  stock  to  decrease  below  its 
present  condition. 

3.  Not  to  use  any  unlawful  means  or  modes  of 
fishing,  or  any  means  or  modes  of  fishing  that  are, 
or  may  be,  unduly  destructive. 
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4.  To  preserve  the  fish  in  the  said  fishery,  and  to 
prosecute  all  poachers  and  persons  who  shall  illegally 
fish  in  the  fishery. 

5.  Not  to  allow  any  unclean  or  unseasonable  fish 
to  be  taken. 

6.  Not  to  use  any  net  in  the  said  fishery  within 
one  month  of  the  termination  of  this  agreement. 

The  lessor  agrees  with  the  tenants — 

7.  Not  to  do,  or  permit  to  be  done,  any  act 
that  will  injure  or  damage  the  fishery. 

8.  To  keep  and  maintain  free  access  to  the 
fishery,  and  all  parts  thereof  for  the  tenants,  their 
agents,  and  servants. 

9.  To  prosecute,  or  allow  the  tenants  to  use  his 
name  in  prosecuting,  all  persons  found  poaching  or 
illegally  fishing,  and  to  authorise  the  tenants,  or  their 
servants,  to  exercise  on  his  behalf  all  powers  of 
seizure  given  by  the  Larceny  Act,  1866,  or  by  any 
other  statutes. 

10.  That  the  tenants  paying  the  rent  and  perform- 
ing the  agreements  and  conditions  above  contained 
shall  quietly  enjoy  the  said  fishery  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  agreement.  /^ 

In  witness,  &c.  \^J 

This  agreement  is  in  the  simplest  form  possible. 
All  the  necessary  special  clauses  to  meet  any 
case  can  be  taken  either  from  the  preceding  or 
succeeding  forms,  and  altered  to  suit  the  particular 
case.  Much  depends  on  the  kind  of  fishing  and 
what  is  wanted  to  be  done.     No.  6  has  been  in- 
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scrted  to  prevent  a  tenant  taking  out  the  best  fish 
before  leaving. 

This  must  be  under  seal,  and  all  that  has  been 
said  as  to  the  right  of  the  lessor  to  enter  into  the 
agreement  under  No.  i  applies  equally  here.  Any 
agreement  for  a  house  or  shooting,  or  any  other 
take,  can  easily  be  adapted  for  fishing  by  adding  the 
appropriate  clauses  and  executing  it  under  seal. 

(3)  Lease  of  Fishing  Rights 

This  Indenture,  made  this         day  of  , 

19     ,  between  A         B         ,  of  (hereinafter 

called  the  lessor),  of  the  one  part,  and  C  D  , 
of  [or  E        F         ,  G        H         ,  &c,  of 

,  members  of,  and    on   behalf  of,  the 
Fishery  Society],  (hereinafter  called  the 
lessee),  of  the  other  part.     Whereas  the  lessor  is 
entitled  to  the  exclusive  right  of  fishing  in  that  part 
of  the  river  [or  as  may  be],  in  the  parish 

of  ,    in    the    county    of  ,    as 

adjoins  the  lands  of  the  lessor,  in  the  occupation  of 
,  as  tenant  of  the  lessor  [or  in  the  occu- 
pation of  the  lessor  as  tenant  for  a  term  of  years 
created  by  an  indenture  of  lease,  dated  the  day  of 
,19  ,  and  expressed  to  be  made  between 
(parties),  or  as  the  case  may  be],  and  which  lands 
are    numbered    respectively  ,    on    the 

Ordnance  Survey  map  of  the  said  parish,  on  the 
scale  of  25  inches  to  a  mile,  and  has  agreed  to 
demise  all  his  said  right  of  fishing  to  the  lessee  for 
the  term  at  the  rent,  and  subject  to  the  covenants 
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and  conditions  hereinafter  contained.  Now  Ms 
Indenture  witnesseth,  that  in  pursuance  of  the  said 
agreement,  and  in  consideration  of  the  rent  hereby 
reserved,  and  the  covenants  and  conditions  herein 
contained,  he,  the  lessor,  does  hereby  let  unto  the 
lessee,  his  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns, 
All  that^  the  lessor's  exclusive  right  of  fishing  in 
the  river  ,  in  the  parish   of  ,  in 

the  county  of  ,  where  it  adjoins  the  lands 

of  the  lessor  in  the  said  parish,  and  which  said 
lands  are  numbered  respectively  [fill  in  numbers] 
on  the  Ordnance  Survey  map  of  the  said  parish, 
drawn  on  the  scale  of  25  inches  to  the  mile,  and 
are  now  in  the  occupation  of  [fill  in  name],  as 
tenant  to  the  lessor :  To  hold  the  said  fishery  for 
the  term  of  years  from  the  day  of 

next,  yielding  and  paying  in  advance  the  annual 
rent  of  by  equal  half-yearly  payments  on  the 

day  of  and  the  day  of 

in  each  year,  the  first  of  such  payments  to  be  made 
on  the  day  of  next.  And  the  lessee  for  him- 
self, his  heirs,  executors,  and  administrators,  covenants 
with  the  lessor,  his  heirs,  and  assigns  [or  his  executors, 
administrators,  and  assigns  as  the  case  may  be] 
that  he  will  pay  the  rent  hereby  reserved  on  the 
days  hereinbefore  appointed  for  payment,  and  will 
pay  and  discharge  all  rates,  taxes,  and  assessments 
whatever  that  shall  during  the  continuance  of  these 
presents  be  levied  or  made  upon  the  said  fishery, 
landlord's  property  tax,  land  tax,  and  tithe  rent 
charge  (if  any)  only  excepted  :  And  will  protect  and 
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preserve  the  said  fishery  from  all  illegal  fishing, 
poaching,  trespassing,  and  will  proceed  against  and 
prosecute  any  person  who  may  be  found  poaching, 
trespassing,  or  illegally  fishing  in  the  said  fishery, 
and  will  not  permit  or  suffer  any  person  or  persons 
to  do  any  act  or  thing  contrary  to  the  right  and 
title  of  the  lessor  to  the  said  fishery,  and  will  use 
his  best  endeavour  to  keep  down  all  pike,  coarse 
fish,  and  all  other  fish  that  may  be  likely  to  interfere 
with  the  proper  development  and  maintenance  of 
the  fishery  as  a  trout  fishery,  and  will  not  allow  any 
trout  or  grayling  to  be  taken  out  of  season  or  in  an 
unclean  state,  or  of  a  size  less  than  inches  [or 

under  a  certain  length],  and  will  not  allow  any  trout 
or  grayling  to  be  taken  otherwise  than  by  rod  and 
line  [or  by  artificial  fly],  and  will  not  take,  or  per- 
mit to  be  taken  in  any  one  day,  more  than 
trout   and  grayling,  and   will   not    take,   or 

allow  to  be  taken,  from  any  fish  caught  in  the  said 
fishery  any  ova  except  for  the  purpose  of  artificial 
hatching  for  stocking  the  said  fishery,  and  will  not 
sell,  part  with,  or  in  any  way  dispose  of  other  than 
by  turning  the  same  into  the  said  fishery  any  fry, 
yearlings,  or  other  fish  that  may  have  been  bred 
in  any  hatchery  or  other  place  for  the  artificial 
propagation  of  fish  connected  with  the  said 
fishery:  And  will  not  turn  down,  or  permit  to 
be  turned  down,  or  put  into  the  said  fishery, 
any  fish,  whether  British  or  imported  from 
abroad,  except  the  different  species  of  the  genus 
salmon,  without  the  previous  written  consent  of  the 
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lessor  or  his  authorised  agent :  And  will  in  each  year 
turn  into  the  said  fishery  not  less  than 
healthy  yearling  trout,  either  produced  or  bred  in 
the  hatcheries  connected  with  the  fishery,  or  bred 
elsewhere  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  produce  to 
the  lessor  or  his  agent  satisfactory  evidence  of  the 
place  of  purchase,  number  and  condition  of  the  trout 
so  turned  down,  and  in  default  will  pay  to  the  lessor 
such  sum  not  exceeding  £  by  way  of  additional 
rent  as  will  enable  the  lessor  to  obtain  in  the  next 
season  a  number  of  healthy  yearling  trout  sufficient 
to  make  up  the  annual  number :  And  will  at  least 
times  a  year  net  out  and  destroy  all  pike  and 
coarse  fish  there  may  be  in  the  said  fishery,  and  will 
every  year  furnish  to  the  lessor  a  return  of  all  the 
pike  and  coarse  fish  netted  out  and  killed.  Provided 
always^  and  these  presents  are  upon  the  express  con- 
dition, that  if  the  rent  hereby  reserved  shall  be  in 
arrears  for  twenty-one  days  after  the  days  herein 
fixed  for  payment,  whether  the  same  shall  have 
been  legally  demanded  or  not,  or  if  the  lessee  shall 
commit  any  breach  of  any  of  the  covenants, 
agreements,  and  conditions  on  his  part  to  be  per- 
formed herein  contained,  that  then  the  lessor  may  at 
any  time  thereafter  re-enter  upon  the  same  premises, 
and  the  term  hereby  created  shall  thereupon  cease  and 
determine,  but  without  prejudice  to  the  right  of  the 
lessor  to  recover  all  rent  due  and  damages  for  any 
covenant  and  condition  which  the  lessee  has  broken. 
And  the  lessor  does  hereby,  for  himself,  his  heirs, 
executors,   and  administrators  covenant  with  the 
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lessee,  his  executors,  and  administrators  that  he  will 
at  all  times  during  the  continuance  of  the  term 
hereby  created,  use  his  best  endeavour  that  the 
supply  of  water  to  the  said  fishery  should  be  main- 
tained both  in  quantity  and  quality  in  as  good  a 
condition  as  it  was  at  the  date  of  these  presents,  and 
will  prevent  by  all  reasonable  means  any  pollution 
of  the  water  of  the  said  fishery  so  as  to  be 
prejudicial  thereto,  and  will  not  do  anything  by 
himself  or  his  agents,  or  permit  anything  to  be 
done  which  will  interfere  with  the  free  passage  of 
trout  or  grayling  to  or  from  the  said  fishery,  or 
that  will  change  or  alter  the  nature  and  condition 
of  the  river  or  its  bed  at  the  said  fishery,  *nd  will 
at  the  written  request  of  the  lessee  cut  down  and 
remove  such  bushes,  trees,  and  shrubs  growing  on 
the  banks  of  the  said  river  adjoining  the  said  fishery 
as  may  be  prejudicial  thereto,  and  will  plant  such 
trees,  shrubs,  and  bushes  as  may  be  reasonably 
required  for  shelter  or  otherwise  for  the  benefit  of 
the  said  fishery,  and  will  not  by  himself  or  servants 
take,  or  agree  to  take,  nor  permit  his  tenants  or 
workmen,  to  take  gravel,  sand,  or  material  from  the 
bed  of  the  river  in  the  said  fishery  which  shall 
damage  or  injure  the  same,  nor  suffer  any  fenc- 
ing, planting,  or  other  work  to  be  done  that  will 
interfere  with  the  free  access  of  the  lessee,  his 
servants  and  agents,  to  the  fishery :  And  that  the 
lessee,  paying  the  rent  and  performing  the  cove- 
nants herein  contained,  shall  quietly  possess  and 
enjoy  the  said  fishery  during  the   continuance  of 
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these  presents  :  And  will  at  all  time  during  the 
continuance  of  these  presents,  on  the  request  in 
writing  of  the  tenant  authorise  such  persons  as 
the  tenant  may  nominate  to  exercise  all  rights  of 
seizure  of  tackle  or  nets  given  to  the  lessor  by 
the  Larceny  Law  Consolidation  Act,  1866,  or  any 
other  statutes :  Provided  always,  and  it  is  hereby 
agreed  between  the  parties  hereto,  that  if  either  of 
them  is  desirous  of  determining  the  term  hereby 
created  after  the  day  of  ,  that  on  the 

party   so   desirous   giving   to    the    other 
calendar  months'  notice  in  writing  before  the 
day  of  in  any  year  of  his  intention  to 

determine  the  same  that  then,  on  the  expiration  of 
such  notice,  the  term  hereby  created  shall,  as  on  the 
day  of  next  after  the  receipt  of 

such  notice,  cease  and  determine:  Provided  also 
that  if  the  lessee  is  desirous  of  assigning  or  parting 
with  the  possession  of  the  term  hereby  created  to  a 
satisfactory,  qualified,  responsible  person,  of  which 
the  lessor  shall  be  sole  judge,  the  lessee  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  assign  the  residue  of  the  said  term  to  such 
person  if  the  assent  in  writing  of  the  lessor  or  his 
agent  has  been  previously  obtained.  /~^ 

In  witness,  &c.  (*"S 

A 

This  lease  must  be  under  seal.  In  most  cases  it 
will  be  found  too  stringent,  but  it  was  considered  as 
well  to  insert  all  the  clauses  required,  as  they  can 
readily  be  omitted.  If  the  lease  is  of  a  coarse  fish 
fishery,  considerable  modification  will  be   wanted. 
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The  idea  has  been  to  try  and  provide  (1)  all  proper 
restrictions  on  the  lessee's  fishing,  (2)  provisions  for 
keeping  up  the  stock  of  fish,  (3)  provisions  for 
preventing  the  fishery  being  turned  into  a  fish  farm, 
and  from  having  objectionable  fish  introduced ; 
while  to  protect  the  tenant  the  landlord  has  been 
made  to  covenant  as  to  the  water  supply  both  for 
quantity  and  quality,  to  keep  the  river  as  near 
as  possible  in  the  same  state,  and  not  to  allow  his 
tenants  to  injure  the  fishery.  Here  again  it  will 
require  modification  in  each  case,  but  the  import- 
ant special  points  from  a  fishing  point  of  view  are, 
it  is  believed,  inserted.  All  the  precautions  as  to 
the  rights  of  the  lessor  to  grant  it,  mentioned  above 
under  agreement  No.  1,  are  equally  requisite  and 
important  here.  Careful  inquiry  should  be  made 
from  the  tenants  of  the  land,  not  only  as  to  what 
rights  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  exercising,  but 
also  as  to  what  rights  they  claim  to  exercise. 
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Abramis  biuca,  123,  185 

brama%  123,  185 

buggmhagii,  123 

Acanthopterygians,  2i6t  223,  227 
Acclimatisation  of  carp  in  America, 

125 
Acerina  cemua>  109 
Agreement  for  angling,  420-424 
for  letting  fishing  rights,  424- 

427 
Albula  vulpcs,  6 
Attmrnus  Iticidus,  123 
Alligators  in  Florida,  26 
AmmodyteS)  7 
Amphi$tium%  216 
Anacanthini,  216 
Anguillida,  189,  190 
Anguilla  vulgaris *,  190 
^/a&jr,  the,  189 
Atherine,  the,  7,  368,  369 


Australia,  rock  fishing  in,  332,  333 
Auxis  rochet,  234 

Bait-box,  the  floating,  307 
Baits,  artificial,  52,  100,  101,  256, 

325 

for  carp,  137,  139 ;  for  barbel, 

153;  for  roach,  159,  16b,  161; 
for  chub,  1 70-1 7 1 ;  for  bream, 
182  ;  for  eels,  198 ;  for  mackerel, 
250,  254-257,  267  ;  for  pollack, 
273-274;  for  whiting,  290;  for 
conger,  294-296;  for  flat-fish, 
298;  for  bass,  307,  308;  for 
prawns,  341  ;  for  beach  fishing, 
348,  349;  for  sand-smelts,  369; 
for  grey  mullet,  370-371 

Baits,  some  notes  on,  374-381 ;  the 
nereid  worm,  375,  376;  the  lug- 
worm,  377 ;  the  mussel,  377 ;  the 
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squid,  378 ;  the  soft  shore-crab, 
378;  the  hermit-crab,  379;  the 
prawn  and  shrimp,  379;  the 
sand-eel,  379;  herring,  pilchard, 
and  mackerel,  380 

Barbel,  the  British,  29 

angling  for,   147-153;  on  the 

Thames,  148;  the  tackle,  148- 
149;  ledgering  for,  149;  float- 
fishing  in  the  Nottingham  style, 
150;  baits,  153 

Barbus  camaticus,  32,  34 

chilinoides,  32,  34 

hexagonolepus,  32,  34 

hexastickus,  32,  33 

mo  sal,  31 

putitora,  32 

tor,  32,  153 

vulgaris,  29,  121,  128 

Barilius,  34,  35 

do/a,  35 

Bass,  222 ;  description,  223 

the  striped  or  rock  fish,  224 

the  white,  225 

the  yellow,  225 

the  black,  no,  223,  226 ;  the 

small-mouthed,  no;  the  large- 
mouthed,  no 

fishing,    303-315;    size    and 

weight  of  bass,  305;  tackle  and 
baits,  306-308 ;  method  of  taking 
in  rivers,  308-309;  outside  the 
bar,  311;  another  method  of 
calm  -  water  fishing,  313-315 ; 
from  harbours,  366,  367  ;  see  also 
pollack  fishing 

Beach-fishing,  see  Shore-fishing 

B clone,  7,  212 

vulgaris,  7,  8 

Berners,  Dame  Juliana,  72 

Bib,  the,  219,  284 

"  Bickerdyke,  John,"  240,  242, 329, 

347 
"  Black  Act,"  the,  399 
Blaine,  84 


Bleak,  200 

Boards  of  Conservators,  392,  393, 

417 

Fishery,  393 

Boats,  sea-fishing  from,  247-325; 

methods  of  launching,  beaching, 

and  anchoring,  319-320 
Boca  Grande  Pass,  fishing  in  the, 

*3»  14,  19 
Bonito,  the,  234 
Bony- fish,  the,  5 
Borne,  Max  von  dem,  143,  197 
Boulenger,  Mr.  G.  A.,  187 
Bream,  the  common,  131,  132,  184, 

281 
the  white,  or  bream  flat,  131, 

132 
angling  for,    181-188 ;   baits, 

182;     where     found,     185;     a 

curious  experience,  186 
Bromhead,  Mr.  H.  B.,  quoted,  99, 

100 
Brown,  Goode,  the  late  Professor, 

5»  63,  229 
Brosmius,  218 
Buchanan,  Hamilton,  32 
Buckland,  the  late  Mr.  Frank,  66, 

7o,   75,   78,   81,  85.    "5.    183, 

184 
Bullheads,  200 
Burbot,  the,  218 
Bykri,  36 

Calandruccio,  192 

Camden,  71 

Captiva  Pass,  the,  13 ;  fishing  in, 
14-20 

Careharias  glaueus,  236 

Carckariida,  234 

Carp  family,  the,  119- 133;  char- 
acteristics of  the  species  inhabit- 
ing English  waters,  120-123; 
hybrids,  123-124  ;  the  carp,  125- 
126 ;  the  crucian  carp,  126-127  • 
the  barbel  and  rudd,    128 ;  the 
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chub  [and  dace,  129;  the  tench, 

130;  bream,  131-133 
Carp,   the,  history  and  description 

of,  125-126,  144,  145 

Crucian,  the,  126,  127,  145 

Prussian,  the,  127 

gold-fish,  127 

angling    for,     134-146;    Mr. 

Overbeck's  method,  136-139 ;  the 

best    times   and    seasons,    139; 

baits,    139-140;   description    of 

carp,  144,  145 
Centrarchida%  107,  no 
Chitrahtoo,  the,  34 
Chub,  the,  129 

angling  for,   168-17 1  *  baits, 

170-171 

Coal-fish,  the,  220,  221,  333 

Cod  family,  the,  215-221  ;  relations 

and  systematic  position  of,  215- 

217 ;  various  British  genera,  218 ; 

key  to  the  different  species,  219  ; 

coal-fish,  220 ;  pollack,  221 
Cod,  the,  219 

power,    or    poor,    the,    219, 

285 

Coke,  Lord,  385 

Collett,  Professor,  228 

Coly,  the,  231 

Conger,  the,  189  ;  distribution, 
193;  breeding  and  transforma- 
tion, 194 

fishing,  292-297  ;  the  tackle, 

293,  294 ;  bait,  294-296 

vulgaris  y  193 

Couch,  184,  224,  231,  236 

Courge,  the,  307 

Crab,  the  soft  shore,  378 

the  hermit,  379 

Cramp,  Mr.,  74 

Cunningham,  Mr.  J.  T.,  8,  9,  194, 
215,  230 

Cyprinida,  y>,  1 19 

Cyprinus  aura/us,  127 

blucoy  184 


Cyprinus  carassius,  121 

carpioy  121 

gibelioy  127 

kollarii)  123 

Dab,  the,  298,  299 
Dace,  the,  129-130 

angling   for,    171  ;    upstream 

dry-fly  fishing,  172 
Daniel,  the  Rev.  William  B.,  80 ; 

179 
Davy,  John,  232 
Day,   Dr.   F.,   31,  33,    131,   215, 

224 
Desmarest,  193 
Drift-line,  the,  265,  266,  361 

fishing,  264-267,  361 

Dunn,  Mr.  Matthias,  277 

Eggs,  of  pike,  69 ;  of  tench,  176 ; 
of  bream,  185 ;  of  eels,  192,  194, 
197 

Eels,  the,  189-195;  description, 
190;  the  eel,  190;  distribution, 
191 ;  mode  of  propagation,  191 ; 
breeding  and  development  of, 
192 ;  the  conger,  193-194 ;  works 
to  be  consulted,  194 

angling  for,  196-200;  "eel- 
fare,"  197;  migration  of,  198; 
bait,  198 

Eel  trapping,  201-208 ;  elver  fish- 
ing, 201, 202  ;  fishing  descending 
eels,  202 ;  construction  of  the 
trap,  202,  203;  the  flood-gates, 
203;  eel  nets,  204,  205;  how 
to  place  the  net,  206 ;  migration 
of  eels,  208 

Elopida,  3,  4 

Slops,  4 

lacertO)  4 

saurus,  4,  5,  6 

Epituphtlus  <tncus%  225 

ilaiaru,  226 

morio9  225 
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Epinephelus  mgritus,  226 
Esocida,  61,  64 
Esox,  61,  85 

americanus,  62 

luciades%  66 

lueius,  62,  64,  68 

nobilior,  62 

ohiensis%  62 

reticulatus,  62 

Euthynnus  pclamyS)  234 
Evermann,  Dr.,  112 
Exocoetus,  7 

Fen nell,  Mr.  Greville,  157 
Fishery    laws,    Scotch,   413-417; 

Irish,  417-419 ;  jet  also  Laws 
Fishing  rights,  386-387 ;  a  several 
fishery,  386  ;  a  free  fishery,  386 ; 
a  common  fishery,  387  ;  restric- 
tions on,  388-389 
Flat-fish,     fishing     for,     297-299; 

tackle  and  bait,  298,  299 
Flies,  artificial,  54 
Alexandra,  54 
Blackamoor,  54 
Black  Doctor,  54 
Cock  of  the  Walk,  54 
Jock  Scott,  54 
Red  Palmer,  169 
Silver  Doctor,  54 
Smoky  Dun,  54 
Wilkinson,  54 
Flights,  94,  95.  96 
Floats,   for  live-bait  fishing,    103; 
for    mackerel,    255 ;    for    rock- 
fishing,  334-335 
Florida,  fishing  in,  10-28 
Flounders,  298 
Flying  fish,  the,  7 
Ford,  Mr.  Thomas,  166 
Fork-beard,  the,  218 
Francis  Francis,  the  late  Mr.,  101, 

117 
Franck,  Theophilus,  72 
Freshwater  Fisheries  Act,  411 


Gadida,  215,  217 
Gadus,  218 

agUfinuSt  219 

luscus,  219 

tturlangus,  219 

minuiuSy  219 

morrhua,  219 

polfahius,  220,  221 

poutassou,  220 

virens,  220 

Gaff,    the,    280,     281;     use    of, 

404 
Gardiner,  Samuel,  72 
Gar-fish,    the,    description,     7-8 ; 

distribution,    8 ;      function     of 

beak, 9 
Gerrick,  the,  9 
Giddi-kaoli,  the,  34 
Gidpakka,  the,  34 
Gobio  fiuoiatiliS)  12 1 
Goonch,  the,  45 
Grassi,  192 
Green-bone,  the,  9 
Grierson,  Dr.,  80 
Grouper,  the,  225 

the  red,  225 

the  black,  226 

Gudgeon,  200 

Gurnard,  the,  298 

Gut,  51 ;  recipes  for  staining,  93 

Haddock,  219 

Hake,  218 

Haplomi,  the,  61 

Harbours,  fishing  from,  see   Piers 

and  harbours 
Harpodon,  the,  217 
Harpooning  in  Florida,  23-27 
Hawkins,  Sir  John,  78,  84 
Hemirhamphus%  7,  8 
Henshall,  Dr.,  in,  112 
Hermes,  Dr.  Otto,  193 
Hofland,  80,  84 
Holder,   Professor    C.   F.,   quoted, 

226,  233 
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Hoole,  the  late  Mr.  T.,  147 
Horn-eel,  the,  9 
Hybrid  bream,  187 

Jack,  the,  see  Pike 
Jackfish,  the,  21 
Jacoby,  L.,  191 
Jewfish,  the,  225-226 

the  spotted,  226 

the  Californian,  226 

Jordan,  Dr.,  112 

Krenk,  93 

Kingfish,  the,  18 

Knechtli,  the  late  Mr.  J.,  72 

Lady-pish,  the,  6,  21 

Lamna  cornubica%  2$J 

Landing-net,  the,  260,  362 

Larceny  Act,  the,  398 

Laws,  fishery,  382-433 ;  common 
law  rights,  383-388  ;  statute  law, 
388-402 ;  local  fishery  laws,  402 ; 
appendix,  419-433  J  agreement 
for  angling,  420-424 ;  agreement 
for  letting  fishing  rights,  424-427 ; 
lease  of  fishing  rights,  427-433 

Leads,  94;  the  Pennell,  94;  the 
Archer  Jardine,   94;  the  leger, 

349 
Lease  of  fishing  rights,  427-433 
*•  Legering  "  for  pike,  105-106 ;  for 

barbel,  149 ;  for  roach,  160 
Leland,  67 
Lemon  soles,  298 
Leptocephalus  brevirostris,  192 

mcrrisii,  194 

Leuciscus  ctphalus,  122 

dobula,  122 

dolabratuSy  124 

erythropthalmuSy  122 

idns,  131 

lancastriensisy  130 

phoxinuSy  122 

rutilusy  122 


Licence  duties,  rate  at  which  they 

are  payable,  406,  407 
Licenses  for  fishing,  394,  395 
Lines  for  mahseer,  50;  pike,  91, 

92 ;    mackerel,    261-262 ;    the 

leger,  349 ;  the  drift-line,  265 ; 

a  recipe  for  waterproofing,  92; 

the  long-line,  351-354 
Ling,  218 

Live-bait  fishing,  102-105 
Loach,  the,  200 
Lotay  218 
Luciopercay  107,  109 

canadensis ,  110 

sandraf  109 

vitreOy  1 10 

Lucius  ameruanus,  66 

lucius,  66 

masquinoftgyy  66 

reticulata Sy  66 

vermiculatuSy  66 

Lugworm,  the,  298,  377,  380 
Lythe,  the,  see  Pollack 

Mackerel  family,  the,  227-234 
the,  227 ;  range,  228 ;  migra- 
tion of,  229-231 ;  the  Spanish  or 
coly,  231-232 

fishing,  247-268 ;  with  moving 

baits,  250-251  ;  from  a  rowing- 
boat,  252 ;  the  tackle,  252-254  ; 
baits,  254-257;  how  to  find 
mackerel,  257-258;  from  a  sail- 
ing-boat, 260;  the  lines,  261-262 ; 
method  of  taking  fish  .on  hand- 
lines,  262  ;  drift-line  fishing  from 
an  anchored  boat,  264;  tackle 
and  baits,  265-267;  from  piers, 
362 
Mackrill,  Mr.  Alfred,  142,  177 
Mahseer  and  the  Bola,  the  natural 
history  and  classification,  29-35  » 
characteristics  of  different  genera, 
31-32;  description  of  mahseer, 
32-34 ;  food,  33 ;  the  bola,  35 
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Mahseer  fishing,  36-46 ;  where 
found,  37 ;  fishing  small  and 
large  streams,  38  ;  two  typical 
days'  sport,  39-46 ;  the  goonch, 

45 

fishing-rods    and    tackle   for, 

47-57  ;  rods,  48-50 ;  reels,  50 ; 
lines,  50;  traces,  51;  gut,  51; 
the  spoon,  52 ;  Devon  baits  and 
phantoms,  53  ;  the  "  Crocodile  * 
tackle,  53;  the  "Scott  Clif- 
ford,1' 53;  the  "Wobbler,"  53; 
flies,    54 ;    hooks,    56 ;    various, 

57 

Malacopterygii,  the,  3,  61,  216 

Malicious  Injuries  to  Property  Act, 
1861,  399 

Mascall,  Leonard,  72 

Megalops,  4 

atlanticusy  4 

cyprinouks,  4 

Afer/ucctuSf  218 

MicropteruSy  no 

dolomiei,  1 10,  in 

sa/monoides,  in 

Migration  of  eels,  the,  198,  207, 
208;  of  mackerel,  229-231 

Minnows,  200 

Afofva,  218 

Morons  inUrrupta,  225 

lab  rax,  223,  224 

lineata,  224 

mulHUneata,  225 

Mugily  the,  211 

auratuSy  213,  214,  215 

capUo,  213,  214,  215 

chelo,  213 

Mullets,  the  Grey,  211-215;  de- 
scription, 211-213;  distribution, 
213 ;  harbour- fishing  for,  370- 
372 

the  thick-lipped,  213 

the  golden,  213 

the  thin-lipped,  214 

Mussel,  the,  377 


Nets,  eel,  204-207 ;  the  shove-net 
for  shrimps,  355 ;  the  landing- 
net,  362 ;  use  of,  404,  405 

Onus,  218 

Orthagoriscus  mola,  192 
Ossian,  65 
Ostariophysiy  119 

Overbeck,  Mr.  Otto,  136,  137,  138, 
«39»  MO 

"  Patkrnostering,"  for  pike,  104- 
105  ;  for  perch,  11 5-1 16 

Paternoster,  the,  335,  336,  338,  361 
370 

Pelamid,  the,  234 

Pennell,  Mr.  H.  C,  quoted,  70,84 

Perea,  107 

jlavescens,  108 

fluviatilisy  108,  113 

Percarina,  107 

Perches,  the,  107-112 

Perch,  common  European,  the,  108; 
the  American  species,  no 

climbing,  the,  7 

pike,  the,  109 

ruff  or  pope,  the,  109 

sander,  the,  109 

sand  pike,  the,  1 10 

"Wall-eyed  Pike,"  the,  no 

"Paternoster"  and  float  fish- 
ing, 1 1 3-1 18;  description  of 
perch,  113,  114;  paternostering 
for,  115;  spinning,  116,  117; 
floating,  1 1 7-1 1 8 

Perch,  the  sea-,  225-227 ;  groupers 
and  jew-fish,  225-226 

PcrcesoeeS)  7 

Perctda,  107,  113 

Phycis,  218 

Piers  and  harbours,  fishing  from, 
357.  373  ;  the  tackle,  361  ;  drift- 
line  fishing,  361 ;  mackerel  fishing 
from,  362 ;  notes  on  fishing  to  be 
had  off  different  piers,  364-365 ; 
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bass  fishing  from  quays,  366-367 ; 
fishing  for  the  sand-smelt  or 
atherine,  368,  369;  the  grey- 
mullet,  370-372 

Pike,  the,  61-63  » the  &**&**  61 ; 
five  species  of  pike,  62  ;  distribu- 
tion, 62,  63 

maskinongy,  the,  62 

mascalonget  the,  66 

muskallunge,  the,  62 

salmon,  the,  62 

pickerel,  the,  62,  63,  66 

little  pickerel,  66 

Northern  pickerel,  66 

banded  or  brook  pickerel,  62, 

63,66 

fishing  for ;  the  quarry,  64-68 ; 

description,  64,  65  ;  American 
varieties,  66 ;  description  of 
British  pike,  66 

history   and    habits,    69-75; 

growth,  70;  voracity  of,  73; 
pugnacity  of,  74 

fables    and    records,    76-86 ; 

fecundity  of  pike,  81 ;  record  of 
pike  caught  with  rod  and  line 
in  English  waters,  81-84;  size 
at  which  £jor-junior  attains  pike- 
hood,  84 ;  infusion  of  new  blood, 

rods  and  tackles,  87-96 ;  the 

rod,  88-90 ;  the  pike  reel,  90-91 ; 
the  line,  91-92 ;  the  trace,  93 ; 
recipes  for  staining  gut,  93; 
spinning  flights,  94-96 

"Spinning,"  "Live-baiting," 

and  "  Patemostering,"  97-106; 
spinning,  96-102  ;  live-baiting, 
102-104  i  patemostering,  104- 
105;  legering,  105-106 

Pilchard,  the,  274,  296,  300,  380 

"Piscator,"  70,  79.84 
Plaice,  297,  299 
Pliny,  65 
"  Plummet,"  the,  261 


Poaching  Prevention  Acts,  the,  397 
Pollack,  the,  221,  222,  258,  333 

fishing,  269-286 ;  whiffing  for 

bass  and  pollack,  270-272  ;  baits, 
273 ;  drift-lining,  274,  275 ;  be- 
haviour of  pollack  when  hooked, 
278-279 ;  getting  the  pollack  into 
the  boat,  280-281  ;  pollack - 
grounds,  282-283 
Porbeagle,  the,  237 
Porpoises,  an  exciting  chase  after, 

25 

Poutassou,  the,  220 

Prawns,  379;  the  taking  of,  339- 
343;  the  hand-net,  340;  setting 
baited  pots,  340;  the  bait,  341 

Pristis,  238 

Quays,  fishing  from,  see  Piers  and 
harbours 

Raffaele,  192,  224 

Rajah  Mas,  the,  35 

Raniceps,  218 

Ray,  the  giant,  18-20 

the  whip,  23 

the  sting,  26 

Reels,  the  "  Perfect,,,  the  "  Silex," 
50;  the  "Nottingham/'  252, 
271;  for  mahseer  fishing,  50; 
for  pike,  90;  Coxon's  "Aerial," 
90 ;  disadvantages  of  cheap  reek, 
91 ;  for  mackerel  fishing,  252 

Regan,  Mr.  C  Tate,  217 

Rivers9  Pollution  Prevention  Act, 
the,  399 

Roach,  the,  128-129 

Roach  and  rudd :  angling  for,  154- 
167  ;  popularity  of  roach  fishing, 
154  ;  the  rod,  157  ;  the  "Crystal" 
hook,  157;  Salter's  description 
of  fishing  with  the  long  rod  and 
light  line,  158-159;  baite,  159; 
ledgering  with  floating  tackle 
and    ground    bait,    160;   fishing 
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from  a  boat  or  punt,  160 ;  baits, 
160,  161  ;  fishing  with  a  float  in 
the  Nottingham  style,  161 ;  de- 
scription of  roach,  162  ;  fly-fish- 
ing for  roach,  164;  the  rudd, 
165-167 
Rock-Ashing,  332-345;  the  tackle, 
334 ;  the  taking  of  prawns,  339- 
343 ;  where  to  get  good  fishing, 

344 
Rocklings,  218 

Rod    and    tackle    makers:— Ber- 
nard   of    Jermyn    Street,    362; 

Messrs.    Carter    &    Co.,     103; 

Messrs.  Farlow,  89,  91,  94,  103 ; 

Messrs.    Foster    of   Ashbourne, 

172;  Messrs.  Hardy,  89;  Hearder 

of    Plymouth,    256,    322,    352; 

Messrs.  Peek  &  Son,  103;   Mr. 

Rudd,  188 ;  Vom  Hofe,  12 
Rods,   the   "  Hi- Regan,"  49;  the 

"  Murdoch,"  49  ;  for  pike,   88 ; 

for  carp,  137  ;  for  mackerel,  252 ; 

for  pier-fishing,  359 
Rowhound  or  rough   hound,   the, 

276 
Rudd,  the,  128,   129 ;  angling  for 

the,  165-167 

Salmon   Fishery  Act,  1873,  387, 

399 
Salmon,     restrictions     of    fishery 

rights,  390,  391 
Salter,  quoted,  156,  157,  158 
Sand-eels,  9,  267,  307,  308 
Sanders,  S.,  taxidermist,  72 
Sand-smelt,  the,  368-369 
Sarda  mediterranean  234 
Sawfish,  the,  24-25,  238 
Saury,  the,  7 
Scianida,  227 
Scomber  co/ias,  231 

pneumatapkorus,  231 

punclatus,  228 

scombruSy  227 


Scomber  scrip/us,  228 

Scombresocidat  the,  7 

Scombridx,  227 

Scombromorus  maculatus,  232 

Scope  fide,  217 

Scott,  Mr.  Clarence,  367,  368 

Sea-fish,  British,  211-238;  the 
grey  mullets,  211-215;  the  cod 
family,  215-221;  the  pollack, 
221-222 ;  the  sea-bass  and  sea- 
perch,  222-227;  the  mackerel 
family,  227-234 ;  the  shark,  234- 

238 

Sea-fishing,  Introductory,  239-246 

from  boats,  mackerel  fishing, 

247-268 ;  pollack  fishing,  269- 
286 ;  whiting  and  other  fish, 
287-302  ;  bass  fishing,  303-315  ; 
general  remarks,  316-325 

from  fixed  positions,  326-331 ; 

from  rocks,  332-345 ;  from  sandy 
shores,  346-356 ;  from  piers  and 
harbours,  357-373 

Sea-needle,  the,  9 

Sean,  the,  323 

Seme,  the,  323 

Selacha  maxima^  235 

Senior,  Mr.  William,  105  «,  176 

Serranida,  the,  107,  222 

Serranus  cabrUla^  225 

Sharks,  the,  24,  234-238,  275 

the  basking,  235 

the  blue,  235,  236,  275 

the  hammerhead,  24,  238 

the  porbeagle,  237,  275,  276 

the  sawfish,  238 

Shaw,  Mr.  Walter,  280 

Shores,  sandy,  fishing  from,  346- 
356;  the  tackle  and  bait,  348; 
the  leger  line,  349;  a  good 
method  of  fishing,  350;  the 
"shooting"  of  a  long  line,  351- 
354 ;  another  form  of  set  line,  354- 
355;  netting  for  shrimps,  355; 
where  to  get  good  fishing,  356 
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Shrimp,    netting    for    the,    355, 

379 
Skates,  the,  235 
Snags,  41 

Snap-tackle,  the,  103 
Sowlie,  the,  36,  37 
Spari&ty  227 
Sphyrna  tygctna^  238 
Spinning,    for   pike,   97,  99;    for 

perch,  116,  117 

flights,  see  Flights 

Spoon,  the,  52 
Sprat,  the,  289 
Squid,  the,  294,  378 
Statute  law,  388-402 
SUreoUpis  gigas%  226 
Stoddart,  80 
Sumais,  the,  42 
Sword-fish,  the,  9 
Syrski,  191 

Tackle,  the  "  Crocodile,"  53; 
the  "  Scott-Clifford,"  53;  the 
"Wobbler,"  53;  the  "  Pennell," 
116;  for  perch  fishing,  115; 
for  carp  fishing,  136-137;  for 
barbel,  148 ;  for  mackerel  fishing, 
252  ;  the  "  sprawl "  or  "  chop- 
stick,"  287,  288,  361 ;  for  conger 
fishing,  293,  294  ;  flat-fish  fishing, 
298-299;  for  bass  fishing,  306; 
cost  of;  for  sea  fishing,  324,  325  ; 
for  fishing  from  fixed  positions, 
330 ;  for  fishing  from  rocks,  334  ; 
for  pier  fishing,  361 ;  the  leger, 
361 ;  for  taking  sand-smelt,  368  ; 
for  taking  grey-mullet,  370 

Tadpole  fish,  the,  218 

Tarpons  and  the  Gar-fish,  the 
natural  history,  3-9 

Tarpon,  the  description,  4-5 

and  other  big  fishes  of  Florida, 

10-28 ;  fishing  in  the  Boca  Grande 
Pass,  13,  14;  the  Captiva  Pass, 


14 ;  a  typical  day's  fishing  at 
Captiva,  15-20;  sport  with  the 
fly-rod,  20 ;  harpooning,  23-27 

Teleosteans,  the,  7 

Teleosts,  the,  217 

Tench,  the,  71,  130;  range,  131 

angling  for,  174-180;  de- 
scription of  tench,  175-176; 
best  method  of  fishing  for, 
177;  an  extraordinary  tale,  178- 
180 

Thames,  barbel  fishing  in  the,  147, 
148;    fishing  for  roach  in  the, 

155 

Conservancy  Acts,  410 

Thomas,  Mr.  H.  S.,  quoted,  34 

Thornton,  Colonel,  79 

Thunnus  alalonga,  233 

thynnus%  232 

Tinea  vulgaris ^  122 

Trace,  the  pike,  93;  recipes  for 
staining  gut,  93, 94 ;  the  spinning- 
trace,  94,  102 

Trammel,  the,  321,  322 

Trawl,  the,  323 

Trout,  the,  21,36,  37 

Tunny,  the,  232-234 

the  Albacore  or  Germon,  233 

Turbot,  the,  298 

Turner-Turner,  Mr.,  8 

Turtle,  the,  26 

the  loggerhead,  26 

the  bastard,  26 

the  green,  26 

Tusk  or  Torsk,  the,  218 

Tweed  Fisheries  Act,  411 

Umbra%  the,  62 

cranuri,  62 

limi,  62 

Urenchtlys,  190 
Useppa  Island,  13 

Vom  Hofr,  12 
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Wadham,  Mr.  Percy,  166 
Walton,  Isaac,  71,  72,  84, 156, 161, 

177 
Water  bailiffs,  397 
Weevers,  298 
Wilcocks,  the  late  Mr.  J.  C,  257  »., 

307.  351 
Williamson,     Dr.     II.     C,     194, 

222 
Winch,  the  Nottingham,  252,  253, 

271 
"  Whiffing  "  from  a  rowing-boat, 

260,  265,  270 
Whiting,  the,  219 

pout,  the,  fishing  for,  284-285, 

289,  291 

the  silver,  288 

fishing  for,  287-292,  313 

Works  referred  to— 

"American  Game  and  Food 

Fishes"  (Jordan  and  Ever- 

mann),  112 

AngUr  Naturalist ',  the,  73 

"  Annals     and    Magazine    of 

Natural    History"  (vol.    x. 

1902,  p.  295),  217 ;  (vol.  xi. 

1903,  P-  459).  217 

"  A  Pesca  do  Alum  no  Algarve 
im  1898,  por  Don  Carlos  de 
Braganca,"  234 

"  Barker's  Delight,"  72 

" Boke  of  St.  Albans"  (Dame 
Juliana  Berners),  72 

"  Booke  of  Angling  or  Fish- 
ing" (Gardiner),  72 

"  Booke  of  Fishing  with  Hooke 
and  Line  "  (Mascall),  72 

"Book  of  the  Black  Bass" 
(Henshall),  in 

"  Book  of  the  Pike  "  (Pennell), 

78 
"Book   of   the   Roach,"    the 

(Greville  Fennell),  157 
"  Britannia"  (Camden),  71 
'•  British  Fishes"  (Day).  131 
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Turner),  8 
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156,  3fy 
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"History  of   British  Fishes" 
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La  Pkhe  Afodeme,  139 
Le  Pkheur,  139 
"Letters     to     Young      Sea 

Anglers"   ("John    Bicker- 
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Modern  Society,  September  20v 

1899  (p.  1449),  126 
"  Natural   History  of   British 

Fishes "     (Buckland),     70, 

183 
"On   the    Reproduction    and 
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(Cunningham),  194 
"  On  the  Reproduction  of  the 

Eel"  (Williamson),  194 
"Practical    Angler"    ("Pis- 
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79 


